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PHIS  house  in  the  Cotswolds,  Eng- 
-*-  land,  is  the  home  of  Mazo  de  la 
Roche,  the  now  famous  author  of 
"Jalna"  and  its  many  enthralling  se- 
quels.— At  the  right  is  a  family  group 
on  the  lawn,  including  the  children, 
Esmee  and  Rene,  and  the  author  her- 
self, not  to  mention  an  Aberdeen  and  a 
cairn  terrier. 


'THE  WINNINGS" 


Our  Home  in  the  Cotswolds 
By  Mazo  de  la  Roche 


w 


E  had  our  hearts  set  on  a  house  in  the  Cotswolds,  one 
of  those  severe  vet  shapely  houses  with  fine  gables  and 
a  roof  of  the  Cotswold  stone  shingles  that  turn  into  a 
\cllow  gold  with  age  so  that  the)  seem  always  to  be  glim- 
mering with  sunlight.  We  had  motored  from  Cirencestei 
to  Stroud  and  from  Frampton  to  Chipping  Campden.  We 
had  almost  taken  an  old  manoi  house  on  the  Rivei  Severn 
where  Fail  Rosamond,  mistress  oi  Hem\  the  Second,  had 
lived.  But  just  as  we  were  entering  the  drawing  room  one 
oi  the  doors  almost  tell  on  us  and  we  decided  the  manor 
was  too  much  in  need  ol  repair. 

We  had  found  nothing  thai  absolutely  suited  us  when, 
one  lovely  Autumn  <\a\ .  we  heard  <>l  a  house  in  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  th.it  had  once  belonged  to  a  famous  engineer. 
We  motored  to  it  and  lost  oui   hearts  to  its  garden.     In 
truth,  uc-  scarcely    looked  at   the  house-  we-  were  so  cap- 
mated  In  the  grounds,     ["here  were  seven  acres  ol  them, 
all  little  hills  and  valleys.     I  luie  were  hundreds  ol  n< 
the  strangest   and  most    beautiful   the  weeping   beeches- 
brought    from    Holland   as   saplings   80   years   ago    wh 
delicate-    boughs   swept    the-   grass    beneath.       There   were 
Douglas   pun-    Scotch   tns.  lovely  larches  and   sycamores, 
oak  and  elm  and  ash.     Ihcie  were  fig  trees,  medlar  trees 
and  magnolia  trees,     rhere  was  an  ancient  mulberry  u< 
A  pan  ot   the-  grounds  was  almost  a  wilderness  so  over- 
un  were  the  rhododendrons,  the  laurels  and  the  holly. 
In  the-  old  era!)  apple  trees,  thick-berried  mistletoe  grew 
in  strong  clumps.     Roses  still  bloomed  in  the  rose  garden 
and   in   the   walled   kitchen   garden   chrysanthemums  and 
Michaelmas  daisies.     Pen  1 1  and   pcai    and  plum  trees  were 
trained  against   the-  walls.     There  u.h  a  swimming  pool, 
long  unused,   above   which   drooped   a   giant    white   lilac 
tree,  the  entrance  to  it  almost  hidden  l>\   a  guelder  rose. 
There  was  a  lily  pool  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle  whose 
stream  trickled  on  the  hack  ot  three  iron  swans.     Seven 
Idfish   frolicked  there. 

We  saw  all  this  in  the  thick  yellow  sunlight  of  St.  Mar- 
tins Summer.  It  was  beautiful.  It  was  dreamlike.  In  a 
kind  of  da/e  we  went  over  the  house  seeing  only  that  the 
rooms  were  large,  that  there  were  enough  and  to  spare  of 
them,  that  it  was  old  and  solid  it  somewhat  uncompromis- 
ing and  austere. 

The  place  was  named  "The  Winnings,  a  corruption  ot 
The  Wynnowings,  tor  in  the  olden  days  grain  had  been 
brought  there  to  winnow. 

Through  the  dark  woodland  at  the  hack  of  the  grounds 
which  is  called  the  "Wilderness,  is  a  beech-shaded  walk,  all 
that  remains  of  what  was  once  a  coaching  road.  At  its  en- 
trance stands  the  old  stone  dial  with  its  motto.  "Make  the 
Passing  Shadow  Work  tin  Will."  and  near  by  a  thatched 
garden  house.  From  an  apple  tree  a  heavy  spiral  of  iron 
hangs.  On  it  the  servants  of  the  famous  engineer  who 
once  lived  here,  used  to  sound  the  call  for  his  return  when 
he  was  building  the  Jubilee  Drive  across  the  Malvern  hills 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  \ 'ictoria. 
There  was  once  a  stone  quarry  in  the  grounds  and  its 
steep  sides  have  been  transformed  into  a  rock  garden  with 
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HE  beginning  of  the  avenue  of  weeping  beeches 
on   Mazo   de   la   Roche's    English   country    estate. 


a  small  pool  in  the  center.  Here  in  the  Spring  time  there 
is  a  tapestry  of  Alpine  plants.  A  magnolia  tree  si  reads 
above  a  moss-grown  stone  bench  and  at  the  end  there  is 
another  thatched  garden  house  almost  hidden  by  climb- 
ing rose.  There  is  a  cupboard  inside  this  garden  house 
where  cups  and  saucers  and  things  for  making  tea  . 
kept  and  a  gas  ring  for  boiling  the  kettle. 

We  have  found  several  curious  old  sonte  heads  in  the 
grounds,  hall-buried  in  the  grass.  One  of  these,  that  of  a 
genial  bearded  man.  we  have  set  up  under  the  shade  of  a 
meat  yew  tree  and  a  strand  of  ivy  now  circles  about  his 
brow.  We  do  not  know  where  he  came  from,  or  who 
he  is. 

rhe  engineer  had  his  amusements  in  his  leisure.  He 
had  a  tunnel  built  in  the  grounds  which  I  have  never  pene- 
tiated  but  occasionally  bats  and  owls  flit  in  and  out  of  it. 
I  here  is  a  dog's  cemetery  too  where  four  small  tombstones 
mark  the  spot  where  Tiny  and  Flash  and  Rover  and  Sabre 
lie. 

The  house  is  tall  and.  as  I  have  said,  rather  austere.  Its 
windows  look  beyond  the  clipped  hedges  of  holly,  North- 
ward to  the  Worcestershire  Beacon.  Westward  to  the 
lilac  k  Mountains  of  Wales  and  from  my  study  I  see  the 
Herefordshire  Beacon  where  the  vision  of  Piers  Plough- 
man was  written,  rise  dome-like  against  the  low  drifting 
c  louds. 
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A  CORNER  of  the  drawing  room  at  "The  Winnings." 
Here  are  ivory  walls,  peach  linen  damask  curtains,  apple- 
green  chair  covers  and  an  old  Chinese  rug. — At  the  right  is 
another  view  of  the  drawing  loom,  showing  the  fireplace 
with  rare  antiques  on  either  side. 


"D  ELOW  is  the  dining  room,  looking  into  the  hall.  Here 
A-'  the  walls  are  straw-colored,  the  carpet  golden  tan,  the 
chair  coverings  old  gold  and  the  furniture  dignified  ma- 
hogany. The  interiors  at  "The  Winnings"  have  the  same 
quality   of   serene  charm   and   graciousness   as   the   gardens. 


A  RCHITECTURE  on  the  storied  islands 
•*  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  ultra-modern  in 
form,  design  and  proportion.  Photographs 
nade  on   the  scene  by  Ronald  H.   Pearce. 


HOW  MODERN 

IS   "MODERN" 

ARCHITECTURE? 


By  Ronald  H.  Pearce 


N. 


OT  long  ago,  an  Athenian  lady  of  social  importance 
in  Greece  built  herself  a  house  perched  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  Mount  Lycabettus.  Even  before  completion, 
its  unusual  appearance  aroused  much  curiosity.  With 
clean,  sharply-cut  walls,  complete  lack  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  a  flat  roof,  it  had  a  white  geometric  purity,  bril- 
liant under  the  intense  Greek  sky,  that  was  unmistakable  to 
anyone  familiar  with  the  new  architecture  in  Europe. 

"So  you  are  'going  Modern,'  "  commented  knowing  vis- 
itors, on  seeing  the  new  house. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  owners.  "We  copied  it  from  an 
old  house  in  Mykonos."  And  photographs  convinced  the 
incredulous. 

To  the  Aegean  Islanders,  isolated  on  their  sea-encircled 
terraces  since  before  the  Crusades,  their  architecture  is  a 
simple  matter,  an  inevitable  outcome  of  local  conditions. 
Few  materials  are  available:  there  is  rock,  too  much  of  it, 
plaster,  tile,  and  little  wood.  The  climate  has  produced  a 
definite  type  of  plan,  long  since  crystallized  into  a  conven- 
tional form.  New  materials,  the  catchword  of  present-day 
designers,  elaborate  plumbing,  and  central  heating  mean 
nothing  to  the  builder  in  Mykonos.  Nor  would  that  other 
catchword,  "International  Style"  mean  any  more  to  him. 
Engaged  in  producing  functional  architecture  for  centuries, 
the  humble  artisans  on  the  islands  remain  happily  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  functional  ism  was  discovered  about  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  by  a  Swiss  and  some  Germans.  If,  after 
all  these  years,  the  Aegean  architecture  is  pronounced  to  be 
in  the  Corbusier  manner,  it  is  not  the  old  builders  who  are 
to  be  accused  of  plagiarism. 

This  curious  bridging  over  of  a  gap  of  centuries  between 
the  indigenous  building  in  the  Aegean  Islands  and  the  most 
recent  work  in  Europe,  is  something  that  has  been  noted  by 
more  than  one  visitor.  Few,  however,  have  brought  back 
photographs  that  better  illustrate  the  point  than  those 
shown  here,  which  I  secured  on  my  recent  visit  to  Greece. 

Four  islands  appear  in  these  photographs:  Paros,  Skyros, 
Mykonos,  and  Santorin.  Three  are  part  of  that  fabulous, 
lovely  group  known  as  the  Cyclades;  Santorin  lies  farther  to 
the  south.  Their  history  goes  back  to  Neolithic  times.  At 
least  one  of  the  Aegean  islands,  Crete,  had  a  flourishing  civ- 
ilization in  the  fourth  millennium  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  forms  which  seemed  so  modern  in  the  house  in 
Athens  were  familiar  ones  even  in  that  remote  period. 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Venetians,  and  Turks  held  the  islands  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  all  left  traces  of  their  occupancy. 
Paros,  one  of  the  largest,  has  a  population  of  nearly  8,000 
which  complacently  goes  about  its  daily  business  on  a  2, 500- 
foot  mountain  of  solid  marble,  the  same  matchless  stone  that 
went  into  the  greatest  temples  and  statues  of  ancient  Greece. 
Today   the   quarries  are    practi-  (Continued   on    page   48) 


Mykonos 


«TJ  ERE  is  my  theory  of  structure:  A  scientific  arrange- 
*■  *■  merit  of  spaces  and  forms  to  functions  and  to  site; 
an  emphasis  of  features  proportioned  to  their  graduated  im- 
portance in  function;  color  and  ornament  to  be  decided  and 
arranged  and  varied  by  strictly  organic  laws,  having  a  dis- 
tinct reason  for  each  decision;  the  entire  and  immediate 
banishment  of  all  makeshift  and  makebelieve." — Excerpt 
from  letter  of  Horatio  Greenough,  American  sculptor,  to 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  written  circa  1843. 
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Photos  by  F.  J.  Henie,  courtesy  Black  Star 
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THE  Doll  Festival  in  Japan  is  held  annually  on 
the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  March.  These 
little  figures  are  ceremonial  dolls,  a  household  heri- 
tage handed  down  as  heirlooms.  An  entire  set 
consists  of  fifteen  dolls.  The  Emperor  and  Empress, 
in  full  court  regalia,  are  attended  by  their  ministers 
of  state,  their  ladies-in-waiting  and  musicians. 
Peach  blossoms,  symbolizing  happiness  in  mar- 
riage, are  always  among  the  decorations ;  and  it  has 
been  noted  in  Japan  that  many  marriages  take 
place  on  the  day  of  the  Festival. 

Above  are  a  few  of  the  royal  retainers  in  the 
Emperor's  procession:  Two  ladies  of  the  court,  a 
stalwart  bodyguard  and  a  lively  attendant  with  an 
umbrella. 


THE  DOLL  FESTIVAL 


ONE  of  Manet's  most  poeti- 
cal paintings  of  flowers, 
done  for  a  very  practical  rea- 
son— to    pay    a    doctor's    bill. 


OUTSTANDING  MODERN 


Wr  HE  SILVER  GOBLET," 
i-  by  Chardin,  one  of  the 
very  earliest  of  the  great  deco- 
rative painters,  whose  in- 
fluence is  felt  in  the  best  still- 
life  work  today.  Both  pictures 
on  this  page  were  exhibited  in 
the  recent  show  called  "Char- 
din  and  the  Modern  Still- 
Life,"  at  the  Marie  Harriman 
Gallery. 


STILL-LIFE  at  the  Valentine  Gal- 
lery. A  study  called  "Pine- 
apples,'' by  Matisse,  of  rare  decora- 
tive quality  and  color. 


{INTERS  IN  DECORATION 


K/">ERANIUM,"    another   decorative   study,   ex- 
V-J    hibited  at  the  Valentine   Gallery.    This   is 
one   of   Matisse's    most   brilliant    natures    mortes, 
executed  in  his  most  recent  manner. 


AM    LESCAZE,    ARCHITECT 


Photos   by   George   Davis   Studio 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  HOUSE  ON 
MODERN  LINES 


By  Colin  Carroll 
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HERE  IS  too  much  of  what  I  refer  to  as  'monkey's 
tail'  architecture.  A  building  can  be  likened  to  a  human 
body  since  the  primary  function  of  each  is  to  house  life. 
In  the  development  of  the  latter  there  came  a  time  when 
the  tail  became  unnecessary,  and  so  the  tail  vanished.  The 
same  people  who  sneer  at  modern  architecture  today  are 
probably  descendants  of  the  people  who  laughed  at  tail- 
less men  in  prehistoric  days." 

This  vivid,  albeit  slightly  tortuous  defense  of  the  plain- 
ness of  Modern  architecture  was  voiced  by  William  Lescaze, 
the  architect  who  at  forty  has  given  to  the  small  American 
house  some  of  its  most  brilliant  Modern  designs.  It  is  ob- 
viously the  expression  of  a  man  who  pleasures  himself  with 
drama;  but  equally  that  of  a  man  fully  entitled  to  speak 
lor  his  beliefs.  In  point  of  history,  William  Lescaze  served 
a  long  and  brilliant  apprenticeship  under  Karl  Moser  at 
the  Zurich  Technische  Hochschule,  an  authentic  creche  of 
Modernism.  In  this  country  he  first  attracted  wide  note  in 
1929  when,  with  George  Howe,  he  designed  the  Oak  Lane 
Country  Day  School  near  Philadelphia.  Since  that  day  he 
has  made  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  designer,  but  even 
more  engagingly  as  an  individualist,  and  his  talent  for  in- 
dividualism is  nowhere  displayed  to  better  advantage  than 
in  the  exercise  of  his  talent  for  design. 

Mr.   Lescaze  once  made  news  by  suggesting  that  every 


prospective  home  builder  be  psychoanalyzed  for  the  benefit 
of  his  architect.  The  house  which  appears  on  this  page 
was  designed  for  speculative  sale;  which  is  to  say  that  it  was 
designed  by  Lescaze  to  his  own  taste.  Whether  he  took  his 
own  dictum  seriously  enough  to  preface  this  design  with 
self-analysis  is  not  known,  but  had  he  done  so  Mr.  Lescaze 
would  have  noted  inter  alia  a  taste  for  Proust,  for  Tristan, 
and  for  Pelleas  et  Melisande ,  for  tennis,  and  for  riding. 
And  he  might  perhaps  have  exhumed  from  his  past  a  mem- 
ory of  the  time  in  his  native  Switzerland  when  he  displaced 
canvases  from  their  old  family  frames  in  order  to  display 
works  of  his  own— an  exchange  which  he  would  now  will- 
ingly reverse  except  for  the  fact  that  his  proud  mother  will 
not  permit  it. 

But  ranking  high  alongside  of  his  individualism,  the 
trait  which  dominates  in  Lescaze's  work  is  his  worship  of 
the  sun.  Both  of  these  elements  are  obviously  present  in 
his  design  for  this  house  in  Melrose,  Mass.  The  dominant 
feature  of  the  structure  is  the  overall  horizontal  pattern 
established  by  the  use  of  clapboarding,  and  accentuated  by 
the  extension  of  the  high  wooden  garden  wall.  In  contrast 
to  the  white  paint  used  on  the  house,  the  wall,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  edge  of  the  lot,  is  painted  grey— a  dc\  ice  which 
increases  its  effectivity  as  a  background  for  planting.  Two 
sides  of  the  exterior  of  the  second  floor  are  served  by  bal- 
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AT  the  top  of  the  opposite  page 
is  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  the 
home  of  Mr.  Vincent  K.  Cates,  at 
Melrose,  Massachusetts.  Dramatically 
simple  in  outline,  completely  indi- 
vidual in  design,  this  house  is  an 
eloquent  illustration  of  the  best  in 
Modern  architecture.  The  unusual 
use  of  clapboarding,  laid  in  a  hori- 
zontal pattern,  is  most  effective. 

ABOVE  is  the  enormous  living 
room  of  the  Cates  house,  where 
the  color  scheme  is  dominantly  blue, 
white  and  yellow,  in  solid  masses. 
The  great  casement  window  imparts 
an  effect  of  true  infinity  to  this 
unfretful  interior. 

AT  the  right  are  the  first  and 
second  story  floor  plans  of  the 
Cates  house.  Note  how  very  cleverly 
the  service  quarters  are  grouped  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  so  that  the 
living  quarters  may  be  removed  from 
the   street   and    its    necessary   noises. 
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THE  "front"  bedroom,  which  is  on  the  second  floor,  is  notable  for  its  rhythmic  simplicity 
of   decor.     Here   the   colors,   as   throughout   the   rest   of   the   house,   are   mainly   blues, 
whites  and  yellows,  very  bright  and  clear.     Note  the  modern  contrasting  wall  at  the  left. 


conies  large  enough  to  be  used  as  sleeping  porches.  The 
general  exterior  perspective  thus  exhibits  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Modern-without-compromise.  In 
the  simplicity  and  the  surety  of  proportions  lie  virtue;  in 
its  blankness,  in  the  ungainly  position  of  the  chimney  lie 
an  unwillingness  to  compromise  which  is  most  courageous. 
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As  ever,  it  is  in  the  interior  plan  that  Lescaze  is  at  his 
highly   intelligent   best.      Here   it   is   that  his   Hochschule 
training  blends  most  happily  with  his  originality,  produc- 
ing an  arrangement  for  living  which  is  function  in  the  hap- 
piest sense  of  that  difficult  word.    Observe  first  how  all  the 
service  elements  are  grouped  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
nearest  to  the  street  and  its  noises.     Thus 
the  only  window  visible  at  the  front  gives 
onto  the  kitchen. 

At  the  rear,  facing;  the  srarden  and  its 
quietude  is  the  immense  living  room, 
which  stretches  nearly  the  length  of  the 
house.  The  huge  casement  window  is  a 
typical  Lescaze  adjunct,  as  is  the  overhead 
lighting  encased  in  an  elongated  inverted 
reflector.  Decidedly  new  to  the  small  house 
and  just  as  decidedly  to  be  praised  is  the 
introduction  of  acoustic  tile  into  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  living  room.  Notice  in  passing 
how  the  architect  was  able  to  get  a  manor- 
sized  vista  into  a  small  house  by  his  clever 
placement  of  the  entrance  hall  and  stair- 
way. Colors  inside  run  to  blues,  whites, 
and  yellows  in  solid  paintings. 

A  pleasant  footnote  to  the  history  of  this 
Massachusetts  home  concerns  its  eventual 
purchase.  It  was  built  on  speculation  for 
a  dealer  named  Vincent  Gates.  While  it 
was  going  up,  Mr.  Cates  divided  his  time 
about  evenly  between  inspecting  the  house 
and  looking  for  a  purchaser.  But  when 
the  house  was  finished  the  man  who  moved 
in— was  Mr.  Cates. 

A  BEDROOM  studio  in  the  Cates 
house.  The  built-in  furniture  has 
an  air  of  forthright  sturdiness,  and  the 
gaily  striped  curtains  at  the  corner  win- 
dow add  the  necessary  touch  of  vivid- 
ness to  an  otherwise  somewhat  austere 
interior. 
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A  Gracious 

Type  of  Suburban  Home 

In  Brick  and  Concrete 


A  HOUSE  that  is  neither  Traditional  nor  Ultra-modern  has  been 
planned  for  a  New  Jersey  homestead.  In  detail,  it  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out,  from  the  wrought  iron  pillars  which  support  the  pagoda 
roof  over  the  entrance  fo  the  brick-veneered  walls  and  sea-green  slate  roof. 
The  scheme  is  fresh  interesting  and  alive,  without  for  a  moment  sug- 
gesting the  whimsicalities  of  some  of  our  modern  fantastic  domestic  archi- 
tecture. The  detail  finish  of  the  house  is  extremely  interesting  and  well 
thought  out.  For  instance,  the  flashings  and  leaders  are  copper,  the 
gutters  moulded  fir,  the  cellar  and  garage  floors  monolithic  concrete  slabs, 
while  the  recreation  floor  is  asphalt  tile.  The  insulation  throughout  is 
rock  wool;  the  plumbing  is  Standard  Sanitary  and  the  water  piping  is  of 
red  brass.  The  heating  is  Lennox  air-conditioning  with  oil  burner.  The 
general  effect  of  the  house  is  rather  simple  in  form,  but  picturesque  in 
detail.  The  floor  plans  are  well  worth  studying.  Kenneth  W.  Dalzell,  A.  I.  A. 


HAMPTON,    ARCHITECT 


Photos   by   Gottscho 


MODERN  OVER  MIAMI 


A    House    Showing    a     Splendid    Austerity    Combined    with    a    Rich 

Intensity   of   Tropical    Glamour 


By  Alan  Jackson 


T  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  an  architect 
)  design  a  house  for  Florida.  The  scenery  of  the  state  is 
)  positive  that  it  is  a  question  of  moment  whether  the 
Duse  should  blend  (a  la  Frank  Lloyd  Wright),  contrast 
which  it  can  somtimes  successfully  do)  or  simply  be 
-utral,  a  sort  of  background  for  the  turbulence  of  growth 
hich  is  Florida's  vegetation. 

You  have  seen  this  extraordinary  state,  or  know  about  it. 
he  sun  is  bright,  the  water  is  hot  and  blue.  The  susurrus 
:  rich  foliage  is  everywhere,  and  the  insistent  hibiscus 
abs  the  eye.    The  air  is  brine  and  perfume.    Except  that 

is  not  exclusively  made  of  stone,  water,  and  metal,  it 

the  kind  of  land  poor  Baudelaire  would  have  loved— 
land  where  all  impressions  confuse  the  senses;  the  ears, 
e  eyes,  the  nose,  all  stimulated  simultaneously  until,  in 
uth,  you  forget  whether  it  was  a  perfume  you  wished  to 
member  or  the  feel  of  a  warm  wave  slapping  you.   Florida 

so  lush,  so  extravagant,  that  almost  any  architectural 
tyle"  might  be  right  for  it.  Most  have  been  tried.  That 
how  we  can  ascertain  that  many  of  these  styles  are  wrong. 


ABOVE  is  the  facade  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Charles  Horning  on  Hibis- 
cus Island,  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  The 
architectural  style  is  excitingly  Modern,  but 
is  modified  and  made  more  appropriate  to  a 
semi-tropical  landscape  by  the  romantic 
Spanish  tile  roof. — At  the  top  of  the  oppo- 
site page  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  patios, 
outlined  with  an  almost  Grecian  purity  and 
softened  by  brilliant  planting. — Below  is 
the  living  room,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  din- 
ing room  beyond.  Here  the  use  of  mirrors 
adds  to  the  size  of  the  room,  and  all  the 
furnishings  are  definitely  Twentieth  Century. 


Phis  philosophy  oi  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  about  the 
house  fitting  into  and  complementing  the  landscape  is 
generally  accepted  .is  gospel  today.  But  if  a  Floridian 
house-  should  really  match  its  landscape  it  would  have  to 
be  .in  architectural  riot.  It  could  be  bright  red  and  blue 
and  can  i'd  as  intricately  as  the  ruins  of  Angkor  Wat.  It 
could  be  many  other  things.  It  could,  for  instance,  be 
severely  simple,  depending  for  its  decoration  largely  upon 
an  arrangement  of  mass  and  planes.  In  this  case,  it  would 
reflect  the  cleanliness  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  country; 
and  the  flow  its  and  trees,  although  apart,  would  frame 
it  and  si  ill  form  a  part  of  its  decoration.  Such  a  house 
is  the  home  designed  for  Mr.  John  Charles  Horning  of 
Hibiscus    Island.    Miami    Beach,    by    Martin    L.    Hampton. 

You  in. i\  say  of  this  house  that  it  is  Modern.  But  it 
has  stylistic  overtones  noticeable  principally  in  the  red 
Spanish  tile  roof  (you  find  this  same  severe  simplicity 
and  bright  contrast  <>l  white  against  red  or  blue  or  both 
in  the  peasant  cottages  in  the  Basque  country  which  has  a 
climate  ,uu\  a  "feel"  not  altogether  different  from  Florida's). 
The  thing  to  notice  principally  is  that  this  house  is  in 
complete  accord  with  its  surroundings.  Against  the  com- 
plexities <>l  tropical  vegetation,  it  is  simple.  Thus  its  lean 
white  walls  form  a  background  l<n  this  vegetation;  nature 
decorates  it.  light  and  shadow  change  it  hourly.  It  is  as 
if  the  house  were  a  screen  on  which  Florida  can  flash  the 
sudden  impressions  and  the  pla\  <>l  light  which  make  the 
state's  beauty. 

Notice  the  "jewel  in  the  setting"  motif:  the  house  is 
perfect  I  \  orientated;  you  would  want  not  one  of  its  patios 
moved,  the-  \iew   From  each  window   is  a  perfectly  framed 
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picture.  1  he  architect's  feeling  for  vistas  is  particularly 
expressed  in  the  location  ol  the  swimming  pool  which 
affords  a  view,  over  a  rim  of  trees  and  beach,  of  the  limit- 
less sea  beyond. 

The  design  of  the  house  has  a  sturdy,  simple  symmetry. 
What  decoration  there  is,  is  unobstrusive.  The  architect 
has  hail  to  resort  to  no  stunts  to  make  his  house  liveable 
and  attractive.  The  very  brightness  of  the  countryside 
makes  the  use  of  large  glass  areas  unnecessary,  but  the 
house,  inside,  is  Hooded  with  light.  Notice  in  the  photo- 
graph of  the  living  room  the  thin  strip  of  mirror  to  the 


left  which  not  only  brightens  the  room  but  gives  it  a 
feeling  of  space.  Notice  again,  in  this  same  photograph, 
the  vista  into  the  dining  room  which  gives  the  feeling 
that  the  room  is  much  larger  than  it  actually  is.  Worthy 
of  attention,  too,  are  the  furnishings,  the  Modern  striped 
carpet  and  the  contrasting  chairs-all  these  in  good  taste 
and  fashioned  for  complete  comfort. 

In  design  the  architect  has  depended  mostly  upon  straight 
lines  for  his  effects.  But  here  and  there  he  has  used  curves, 
either  decoratively  as  in  the  main  staircase,  or  structurally! 
as  in  the  porch  of  the  main  entrance.  The  interplay 
between  these  two  treatments  makes  for  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  many  pleasing  features  of  the  residence. 

The  swimming  pool  and  bath  house  are  extremes  of 
simplicity,  as  they  should  be.  The  precision  of  design 
characteristic  of  the  main  house  is  here  evidenced  by  so 
small  a  detail  as  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  flood 
lights,  which  themselves  seem  to  form  part  of  the  deco- 
rative motif.  What  distinguishes  the  pool  mostly  is  its 
particularly  felicitous  placing,  with  the  sweep  of  sea  and 
countryside  behind  it. 

There  is  no  question  about  this  entire  architectural 
project  but  that  it  is  Modern.  The  main  house  is  Modern 
in  the  way  it  takes  advantage  of  the  site  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  interior  "works."  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
the  most  ardent  of  the  devotees  of  the  "International  Style" 
would  find  objection  to  it.  But  bare  and  unrelieved  it  is 
not.  On  Hibiscus  Island,  Miami  Beach,  there  is  a  house 
that  should  prove  a  thing  of  joy  and  pride  to  its  owner 
and  to  its  architect.    You  need  not  ask  for  more  than  this. 


"D  ELOW  is  the  sunny  swimming  pool  adjoin- 
■L'  ing  the  Horning  house,  with  a  view  of  its 
accompanying  little  bath  house  in  the  photo- 
graph above.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  design 
of  both  the  house  and  the  pool  is  enviably 
relaxing  and  fluent. 


"*  HE  main  stairway  has  a  dramatic  sweep,  a 
•  bold  starkness  of  outline,  an  integrity  of 
sign  that  embody  the  fearless  and  imaginative 
irit  of  the  house,  and  the  Florida  landscape. 


GERTRUD    RUENGER,    Polish    dramatic    so- 
prano, as  Bruennhilde.    Mme.  Ruenger  is  a 
newcomer   to    the   Metropolitan   this    season. 


METROPOLITAN 

OPERA  HO  USE  OPENED 

DECEMBER  21st. 


Edward  Johnson,  (General  Manager 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association) 

Talks  Over  the  New  Season 

with  Marion  Bauer 
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_  VER  half  a  century  ago  (October  22,  1883),  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  opened  its  doors  to  the  New  York 
public.  There  have  been  many  brilliant  "first  nights"  since 
then,  but  few  were  more  successful  than  that  of  Dec.  21, 
which  ushered  in  the  1936-37  season  of  fourteen  weeks  with 
Wagner's  Die  Walkuere.  Kirsten  Flagstad,  Elisabeth  Reth- 
berg,  Kerstin  Thorborg,  Lauritz  Melchior,  Friedrich 
Schorr,  Emanuel  List,  and  Artur  Bodan/ky,  conductor,  were 
honored  at  this  first  performance. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  present  Wagner 
as  the  second  performance  each  season,  but  as  a  first  night 
offering  the  choice  of  a  Wagner  music  drama  is  a  decided 


ABOVE  is  Rosa  Ponselle,  one  of  the 
most  important  prima  donnas  in 
American  opera.  Below,  Lily  Pons,  the 
famous  coloratura,  is  pictured  in  the 
title  role  of  Delibes'  "Lakme."  Photo 
by  Bachrach,  courtesy  Constance  Hope 
Association. 


BIDl'   SAYAO,  coloratura  from   Brazil,  one  of 
the  bright   new  young  singers  to  be  featured 
this   season.     Photo   Wide   World   Studio. 


THE  gracious  and  accomplished  Lotte  Lehmann 
in  "Rosenkavalier."    Photo  courtesy  Constance 
Hope  Associates. 


ieparture  From  convention.  In  1901,  Maurice  (.ran  pre- 
sented Tristan  and  Isolde  as  the  opening  event. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  excitement  and  brilliancy  of  the 
innual  first  opera  night,  Mmc.  Flagstad's  presence  lent 
li<_mit\  and  enthusiasm  to  the  occasion.  Although  entering 
m  her  third  season,  hei  phenomenal  voice  and  simple  un- 
ifFected  personality  are  still  a  constant  source  <>l  conversa- 
ion.  She  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  <>t  the  great 
Wagnerian  sopranos.  She  is  an  ideal  Bruennhilde  and  an 
attraordinary  Isolde.  With  Mine.  Klagstad  and  Lauritz 
Vfelchior  in  leading  roles,  it  looks  as  though  Wagner  would 
tgain  be  a  best  seller.'*  The  tenor.  Melchior,  heroic  in 
oice  and  si/e.  puts  into  practice  the  real  Wagnerian  tra- 
litions.  With  Mine.  Rethberg  as  a  rich-voiced  Sieglinde. 
ind  Melchior  in  the  role  of  Siegniund,  the  curtain  rose 
propitiously . 

As  a  novelty,  a  matter  of  interest,  and  an  added  attraction, 
:he  role  of  Fricka  was  sung  by  the  new  Swedish  contralto, 
Lerstin  Thorborg,  of  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  Mme.  Thor- 
began  her  career  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Stockholm, 
ind  has  sung  in  Prague.  Berlin.  Vienna,  Salzburg.  Buenos 
\ires.  and  at  Covent  Garden  in  London.  Wotan  was  im- 
lersonated  by  Friedrich  Schorr,  and  Emanuel  List  was 
Fiunding. 

Two  of  the  newcomers,  besides  Mme.  Thorborg.  will 
ippear  in  Wagnerian  repertory.  Gertrud  Ruenger.  Polish 
lramatic  soprano,  has  sung  in  German.  English.  French,  and 
\ustrian  opera  houses,  and  Karl  Laufkoetter,  German  vuf- 
:o  tenor,  who  has  sung  in  European  opera  houses  and  in 
Buenos  Aires  will  be  heard  as  Mime,  David,  and  in  other 
oles. 

The  Christmas  matinee  of  Humperdinck's  Hansel  and 
T,retel  which  annually  fills  the  Metropolitan  with  potential 
ludiences  of  the  next  decades,  was  one  of  the  attractions  of 
he  firs!  week.  It  marked  the  debut  of  the  young  Viennese 
loprano,  Irene  jessner,  who  sang  the  role  of  Hansel  to 
E^ueena   Mario's  well   loved  Gretel.  Dorothee  Mnnski  was 


the  Witch,  and  Doris  Doe  and  Eduard  Habich  were  the 
parents,  with  Karl  Riedel  conducting.  Following  the  fairy- 
tale opera,  the  American  Ballet  Ensemble,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  Balanchine,  presented  the  first  entire  ballet 
of  the  season.  The  Bat,  with  music  from  Johann  Strauss' 
opera,  conducted  by  "Wilfred  Pelletier. 

The  first  benefit,  of  which  many  are  scheduled,  was  a 
matinee  of  Bizet's  Carmen,  on  Wednesday.  December  30, 
with  Gertrud  Wettergren,  the  (Continued  on  page  42 ) 


KIRSTEX    FLAGSTAD    will    again    appear    in 
her  great  role  of  Isolde,  in  which  she  is  pic- 
tured  below.    Photo  by   Carlo  Edwards. 
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AN  ingenious  double-desk  arrangement  in  die  executive  office.  It  can 
.  be  seen  by  the  position  of  the  armchairs  that  the  desk  top  is  divided 
into  private  territories.  There  are  single  and  double  drawers  on  both 
sides  and,  when  the  bigwigs  call  a  meeting,  two  side  chairs  are  added  to 
the  ensemble  and  it  immediately  becomes  a  roomy  and  handsome  con- 
ference table.  The  wood  is  zebra  veneer,  and  the  draperies  and  chairs 
are  upholstered   in   mahogany-color  damask   with   green  and   tan  stripes. 


DISTINGUISHED  ROOMS  OF   THE  MONTH 


ON  this  page,  we  have  two  views  of  a  remarkably  compact 
office  designed  by  the  gifted  Hugo  Gnam,  Jr.,  for  Jacob  & 
Schey,  in  the  Empire  State  Building.  Here  the  executive  and  sales 
offices  are  cleverly  combined.  The  group  at  the  right  is  in  a 
corner  of  the  same  room  as  the  desk  shown  above,  and  is  used 
for  selling  and  display.  The  top  of  the  zebra  veneer  table  opens 
and  closes  most  conveniently,  making  first  a  sales  table  covered 
with  mohair  and  then  a  liquor-proof  surface  for  persuasive  high- 
balls. The  couch  is  gaily  upholstered  in  tan  and  mahogany.  The 
south  and  west  walls  in  this  room  are  painted  turquoise  and  the 
north  and  east  walls  light  coffee  brown — a  color  scheme  both 
spirited  and  restful. 


HERE  are  three  of  a  series  of  offices  designed  for  the  firm  of  Brown  & 
Tarcher,  a  prominent  advertising  agency,  by  Ross,  Frankel,  Inc.  At 
the  left  is  the  inner  sanctum  of  Mr.  Clifford,  where  the  walls  are  paneled 
in  butternut  and  straight  grain  American  walnut,  the  ceiling  is  a  pale 
dusty  coral  and  white,  the  carpet  a  deep  tobacco  brown  and  the  curtains 
of  modern  homespun  in  natural  and  walnut  brown.  At  the  right  is  Mr. 
Brown's  office,  with  walls  paneled  in  Prima  Vera,  darkly  accented  with 
East  Indian  rosewood.  Here  the  carpet  is  mahogany-color,  the  ceiling 
off-white,  the  draperies  ivory-toned  raw  silk.  Mr.  Tarcher's  office,  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  has  walls  paneled  in  Koa,  a  highly  grained 
wood  of  rose  and  amber  tones,  a  carpet  of  cobalt  blue,  curtains  of  blue 
monk's  cloth,  and  streamlined  furniture  of  natural  finished  mahogany 
and  amber-colored  lacquer,  upholstered  in  leather.  The  lighting  in  all 
these  offices  is  most  ingenious.     Photos  by  Robert  Yarnall  Ritchie. 


MODERN  OFFICES 
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WINGED  WHEELS 


ONE  of  the  most  exciting  events  in  many  a  day  was  the 
recent  debut  of  the  wondrously  streamlined  train 
with  the  fittingly  winged  name  "Mercury,"  designed  from 
engine  to  observation  car  by  Henry  Dreyfuss,  that  illus- 
trious modernist  of  prodigal  talents  and  amazing  invent- 
iveness. Speeding  between  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  the 
Mercury  is  a  single  streak  of  silvery  grey  against  the  mid- 
western  landscape,  being  conceived  as  one  unit  with  the 
separate  cars  designed  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  On  this 
page,  we  show  two  interesting  interior  views  of  this  mod- 
ern house  on  wheels.  Above  is  a  glimpse  of  the  end  of 
the  lounge  car,  where  the  walls  are  bleached  brown  walnut 
Flexwood,  the  ceiling  dull  gold  Tekko,  and  the  chairs 
and  couches  luxuriously  upholstered  in  smooth  blue, 
green  and  red  leather  with  accents  of  pebble-grained  tan 
leather.  The  windows  have  tan  Venetian  blinds  with 
green  straps  and  curtains  of  coarse  green  fabric  patterned 
with  uneven  stripes  of  thick  tan  and  white  wool,  and 
the  trim  and  mouldings  are  of  brushed  aluminum.  The 
rotund  bar  at  the  end  of  the  car  is  of  dark  brown  butt 
walnut,  backed  by  a  large  mirror.  The  whole  color 
scheme  is  notably  rich,  soft  and  relaxing.  Photos  by 
Drix  Duryea. 
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'We  Were  Dancing.'' 


'Hands  Across  the  Sea. 


The  ^^onished  He; 


Gertrude  Lawrence,  who  is  the  co-star  in  "Tonight  at  8:30,"  is  pictured  here  in 

"Hands  Across  the  Sea." 


Photos    by    Vandamm    Studio 


'Fumed  Oak." 


"Still  Life.' 


"Family  Album. 


"TONIGHT  AT  8:30,"  A   THEATRICAL 

TOUR  DE  FORCE 

Under  this  head,  Noel  Coward  and  Gertrude  Lawrence  appear  in  nine  one-act  plays,  all  written 
hy  Mr.  Coward.  Three  of  these  plays  are  given  at  each  performance,  and  the  public  response 
brands  this  achievement  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dramatic  season. 


AT  the  top  is  a  view  of  the  living  room,  showing  the 
l extra-long  couch  upholstered  in  Saxe  blue  velour. 
The  unusual  lighting  arrangement  above  it  is  semi- 
direct  and  constructed  of  copper  and  opal  glass. — 
Below  this  are  two  views  of  the  bedroom,  where  the 
walls  are  white  with  ultra-marine  borders  and  the 
furniture  is  lacquered  white.  The  carpet  is  deep  blue 
and  tr;e  draperies  are  of  cellophane,  likewise  blue. 
One  wall  is  decorated  with  a  large  painting,  wherein 
are  repeated  the  blue,  white  and  silver  of  the  room. 


A   MODERN 

APARTMENT  ITS 

OWN   VINDICATION 


By  Hugo  Gnam,  Jr. 


.  .  .  and  if  you  were  the  staunchest  possible  believer  in 
antiques,  you  would  at  once  fall  in  love  with  this  apart- 
ment. Yes,  you  too  would  exclaim:  "How  beautiful,  how 
comfortable,  and  how  practical!" 

And  so  you  would  no  longer  preach  only  of  the  lovely 
things  created  in  the  past,  but  you  would  realize  that  it 
might  also  be  in  your  power  to  create  something  really 
individual  and  distinguished.  For  that  is  the  real  essence 
of  present  day  interior  design— originality.  The  difference 
between  the  decorator  of  the  old  school  and  the  decorator 
of  the  new  is  that  the  first  takes  what  exists  and  assembles 
it  to  make  a  happy  effect,  whereas  the  worker  in  the  new 
school  starts  quite  differently.  He  must  think  it  out  into 
new  conditions.  And  suddenly— voila!— you  have  a  home 
that  is  all  made  to  order!  There  is  no  copying  done  in  this 
game.  Each  piece  of  furniture,  the  placement  of  furni- 
ture and  the  color  schemes  that  correlate  the  lines,  forms 
and  moods  of  things  are  composed  into  a  symphony  of 
harmony. 

The  designer  terms  such  work  organic.  Each  piece  must 
have  the  innate  qualities  of  function,  utility  and  beauty. 
Having  just  one  or  the  other  of  the  qualities  does  not  make 
a  thing  complete,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  called  perfect 


or  organic. 


One  requests  an  architect  to  provide  enclosures  of  space 
with  satisfactory  subordination  of  interior  spaces  to  suit  the 
functional  performance  of  the  edifice.  The  esthetic  appeal 
of  the  building  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course.  Why 
not  ask  this  of  the  interior  decorator?  Of  course  not  every 
one  is  handy  with  the  pencil  or  practical  to  the  limit,  but  if 
the  decorator  is  big  enough,  in  other  words,  open-minded, 
he  or  she  will  spill  all  their  ideas  to  the  designer  so  that 
they  can  together  work  wonders. 

The  apartment  illustrated  here  is  the  combination  of 
ideas  of  two  such  people.  The  bookcases  in  the  living 
room  are  in  one  instance  built  as  an  extension  of  the  silver 
cabinet  and  reach  from  wall  to  Avail;  in  the  other,  the  book- 
cases extend  from  the  couch  to  the  wall.  They  are  the  most 
inexpensive  yet  the  most  direct  method  of  bringing  archi- 
tectural character  to  a  small  city  apartment.  Bookcases  of 
this  type  are  easily  cut  down  or  lengthened  as  the  case 
requires  after  moving.  A  desk  in  this  room  was  designed 
with  the  idea  of  making  this  piece  useful  as  a  game  and 
breakfast  table.  Two  walls  in  this  room  are  painted  oyster- 
white,  one  wall  red-copper,  and  the  wall  in  back  of  the 
couch  is  frankly  divided  into  a  red-copper  and  a  white 
part;  a  trick  which  entirely  breaks  the  feeling  of  living 
within  "four  walls."  This  treatment  gives  a  great  sense 
of  spaciousness  and  at  the  same  time  is  of  the  highest 
decorative  value.  The  couch  and  the  two  open  armchairs 
are  covered  with  Saxe  blue  velvet.     The  two  upholstered 


IN  the  living  room  a  section  of  the  walls  is  painted  white,  the  other 
section  copper.  Along  two  sides  run  long  bookcases  which  connect 
with  cabinets  and  couch.  The  flat-topped  desk  in  front  of  the  copper 
satin-draped  window  serves  as  a  breakfast  and  game  table.  The  woods 
used  in  this  room  are  a  combination  of  straight  grain  and  crotch, 
mahogany,  and  the  chairs  are  upholstered  in  lemon  yellow  corduroy. 
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armchairs  are  done  in  lemon  yellow  corduroy,  and  the 
woods  are  crotch  mahogany  and  straight-grain  mahogany. 
Copper  fixtures  and  a  glass  table  give  the  desired  sparkle 
to  the  room. 

The  bedroom  is  planned  with  architectural  logic.  The 
twin  beds  occupy  one  wall.  The  mans  commode,  the  lady's 
dressing  table,  and  the  lady's  commode  are  built  into  one 
unit  occupying  the  opposite  wall.  This  procedure  leaves 
all  the  remaining  floor  space  open  for  circulation  which  as 
we  all  know  is  a  highly  necessary  factor  in  the  modern 
apartment.  Although  the  two  commodes  and  the  dressing 
table  are  seemingly  in  one  piece,  they  are  really  constructed 
as  three  separate  units  and  could  be  used  singly  or  in  any 
combination  of  two  pieces  when  the  layout  in  the  new 
apartment  does  not  permit  the  original  assemblage.  Pure 
white  walls  are  outlined  with  ultra-marine  blue  forming 
contrasting  backgrounds  for  the  white  lacquered  furniture. 
A  very  real  quality  of  glamour  and  loveliness  is  achieved 
through  a  mural.  It  is  a  multi-colored  finely  drawn  oil 
depicting  a  "Tropical  Fantasy"  applied  on  silver  revolite 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  slipper  chair  is  cov- 
ered in  ultra-marine  blue  damask  which  has  the  same  tone 
as  the  carpet. 


I  am  so  immeasurably  in  favor  of  modern  that  I  could 
not  imagine  placing  even  a  single  piece  of  traditional  fur- 
niture in  any  one  of  these  rooms.  It  might  give  you  a 
sense  of  variation  to  do  so,  but  I  feel  that  the  practical  as- 
pect of  the  rooms,  and  their  rhythmical  arrangement, 
would  be  thereby  somewhat  destroyed. 

I  would  like  you,  as  a  favor,  to  contrast  any  desk  of  Tra- 
ditional style  with  the  one  shown  here.  Would  it  look  as 
sleek  from  every  side?  Would  it  invite  you  as  cordially  to 
breakfast  there,  or  to  use  it  for  a  favorite  game?  Could 
any  Traditional  furniture  be  taken  apart,  rearranged,  cut 
down,  fitted  to  suit  your  walls?  Could  bookcases  be  placed 
at  the  left  of  the  couch  or  at  the  right?  Could  a  couch  be 
made  one-half  the  size  and  still  be  effective?  And,  withal, 
could  a  room  be  made  as  quiet  and  simple  and  useful  in 
any  other  mode? 

At  least,  it  could  not  for  my  taste.  I  feel  that  it's  wiser 
and  more  profitable  for  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  purse,  to 
create  good  new  things,  instead  of  worrying  over  the  Vic- 
torian era  or  mourning  over  having  less  than  the  genius  of 
Chippendale.  Why  not  design  for  your  children  and  your 
grandchildren  the  things  that  express  life  as  it  is  lived  today, 
and  possibly  as  it  may  be  lived  Avith  increasing  beauty? 
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Sketches   by    Harold    A.    Caparn 


GARDEN  DECORATION  FOR   A 
MODERN  HOUSE 


By  Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 
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VER  since  ancient  peoples  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
discovered  that  they  could  make  a  smooth  white  wall  by 
covering  rubble  masonry  with  mortar,  the  monolithic- 
looking  house  has  appeared  lor  the  same  reasons  as  other 
types  of  habitations,  whether  huts,  igloos,  tepees,  whether 
of  wattles,  wood,  stone  or  brick— they  were  made  of  the 
materials  most  easily  available.  Centuries  ago,  they  ap- 
peared on  this  Continent,  also  in  the  missions  buildings 
of  California  and  Mexico.  And  now  houses  of  similar,  but 
modernized  type,  are  again  the  vogue.  The  walls  may  be 
of  wire  mesh  stretched  on  wood  supports,  or  of  precast 
slabs;  but  the  visual  effect  is  the  same,  that  of  an  unbroken 
white  or  light-covered  surface. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  modern  versions 
of  the  ancient  building  motif  of  a  wall  without  joints,  they 
have  one  undeniable  advantage.  They  are  an  admirable 
canvas  on  which  to  paint  a  living  picture,  a  background 
to  show  up  to  best  advantage  the  forms,  colors,  textures, 
lights  and  shadows  of  foliage,  flowers  and  branches.  Do 
you  wish  to  display  and  emphasize  the  massive  profile  of 
your  favorite  box  bush,  the  graceful  spire  of  your  arborvitae 
or  juniper,  the  wayward  branching  of  your  deodar,  the 
thousand  birthday  candles  of  your  mugho  pine  (one  candle 
for  every  day  of  its  life),  the  eccentric  silhouette  of  your 
spreading  juniper,  or  the  fountain-like  overhang  of  your 
tamarisk  or  cotoneaster?  Or  do  you  wish  to  see  the  shadows 
cast  in  winter  by  the  branching  structure  of  your  pin  oak 
or  dogwood  or  doublefile  viburnum?  Or  the  rectangular 
shadow  of  a  trellis,  contrasted  with  the  foliage  and  flowers 
of  a  climbing  rose,  wistaria  or  clematis?  Set  them  where 
they  may  be  seen  with  a  plain  white  wall  as  a  background, 
and  everyone  of  them  will  acquire  a  new  individuality  and 


THE  photograph  on  this  page  is  a  view  of  the 
house  of  Frederick  G.  Frost,  Jr.,  architect,  in 
New  Rochelle,  New  York,  designed  by  himself.  The 
architectural  style  is  Modern,  but  the  sloping  roof  is 
a  popular  modification.  Just  below  this  is  the  first 
floor  plan;  and  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  the  author's 
idea  of  this  house  in  winter,  when  the  stark  white 
walls  make  a  dramatic  background  for  the  tracery  of 
bare  branches  and  shapely  evei greens. 
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an  added  significance.  It  is  probable 
thai  few,  even  of  those  most  Eamiliar 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  have  an)  clear 
idea  of  their  forms.    It   is  much  the 

same  as  with  our  friends,  human  or 
animal.  We  know  them  beyond  per- 
adventure  when  we  see  them,  but 
nio^t  of  us  are  quite  unable  to  describe 
or  to  draw  pictures  of  them  recognis- 
able l>\  others.  But  anyone  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  set  his  favorite 
trees  and  bushes  where  their  salient 
forms  can  be  best  seen  and  studied 
will,  almost  surely,  gain  an  unex- 
pected joy  in  their  possession  and  in 
a  new  real i/at ion  of  their  character 
and  individualities.  II  the  white  wall 
is  too  white  to  suit  your  taste,  it  may 
be  tinted. 

This  writer  has  looked  over  the  pictures  of  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  houses  built  or  designed  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  monolithic, 
or  unbroken  white  .surface  type.  But  most  of  them  have 
visible  sloping  roofs,  and  only  a  small  proportion  have 
flat  roofs.  So  it  seems  clear  that,  although  the  cost  of  a  visible 
roof  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole,  the  large 
majorit)  are  still  willing  to  pa\  for  covers  for  their  houses 
that  the)  im\  see  and  understand.  After  all,  the  sloping 
roof  came  into  existence  and  persisted  in  northern  climates 
foi  several  practical  reasons.  It  was  relatively  easy  to  con- 
struct and  make  waterproof.  It  provided  an  indispensable 
air  space  and  protection  of  the  rooms  below  from  the  heat 
of  summei  and  the  cold  of  winter.  It  enclosed  a  valuable 
storage  space.  Vnd  finally,  but  not  least,  it  somehow  gave 
the  structure  the  effect  of  being  a  home,  perhaps  because 
it  looked  as  though  it  had  been  made  by  human  hands. 
Those  who  prefer  the  roofless  house  because  it  provides 
an  additional  outdoor  floor,  or  for  any  other  reason,  should 
remember  that  the  rooms  covered  by  such  a  floor  are  diffi- 
cult to  keep  either  warm  or  cool,  excepting  by  the  con 
struction  of  an  air  space  which  is  otherwise  useless.  How- 
ever, all  these  points  are  debatable,  and  the  resources  of 
modern  construction  are  so  great  that  one  cannot  afford 
to  dogmatise  on  them. 

The  house  illustrated  in  the  pictures  on  these  pages  is 
the  home  of  Frederick  G.  Frost,  jr.,  in  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  designed  by  himself.  The  planting  shown  is  im- 
aginary,  to  give  some  idea  of  the   tracery  of  vines  on  a 


lattice  (trellis),  and  some  typical  forms 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  seen  against  the  spacious  white 
surfaces  of  the  house.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  uncovered  wall  spaces  gain  in 
value  and  expressiveness  from  the  con- 
trast with  the  covered  zones,  and  that 
the  shadows  cast  on  the  white  walls 
have  their  own  additional  interest, 
varying  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  On 
the  trellis  is  a  climbing  rose  and  a 
wistaria.  The  rose  should  be  a  strong- 
growing  one,  such  as  Sh  loon  or 
Dr.  van  Fleet;  and  the  wistai  a  should 
be  a  variety  of  moderate  grouch,  ii 
obtainable.  Both  will  require  scat 
training,  which  might  be  said  to  con- 
sist, to  a  great  extent,  in  cutting  out 
branches  that  grow  where  you  don't  want  them.  Other 
vines  that  might  be  used  in  this  way  are  akebia,  clematis 
and  climbing  hydrangea. 

The  tall  conifer  (evergreen)  is  one  of  the  many  kinds 
of  arborvitae  which  you  had  better  pick  out  in  the  nursery. 
The  spreading  evergreens  are  junipers  and  yew.  The  tall 
tree  standing  on  guard  is  an  elm.  When  it  gets  bigger, 
its  drooping  branches  will  contrast  dramatically  with  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  house.  The  draftsman  was  tempted 
to  put  in  one  of  those  contorted  old  trees  that  look  so 
picturesque  and  attractive  in  a  photograph  or  drawing; 
but  such  a  tree  is  not  practical  excepting  for  historical 
purposes.  It  is  always  an  accident  of  a  kind  that  cannot 
be  reproduced.  So  it's  best  to  shoAv  a  young  tree  that  one 
could  buy  in  the  nursery  and  plant  where  one  could  watch 
it  grow.  It  could  probably  be  set  farther  from  the  house 
than  in  the  picture. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  house  is  a  tree  with  branches 
more  or  less  horizontal,  a  dogwood  or  pin  oak;  and  these 
branches  in  winter  would  reinforce  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  building.  In  front  of  this  tree  are  tall  shrubs  in  flower, 
which  might  be  deutzias,  excepting  that  deutzias  flower 
in  June,  and  the  wistaria  on  the  walls  in  May.  The  spireas 
{vanhouttei  is  the  most  popular),    {Continued  on  bare  44) 


ABOVE:  Pinus  montana  Mughus,  with 
its  "thousand  birthday  candles." — Be- 
low: The  author  has  here  outlined  his  con- 
ception of  the  exterior  decoration  of  the 
Frost  house  in  full  summertime. 
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MTER:  These  opulent  sheets  would  be 
l  unforgettable  gift  for  the  midwinter 
—or  a  bride  of  any  season,  for  that  mat- 
rhey  are  of  white  or  peach  percale.  Max 
tz,  Inc.     Photo  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. 


ABOVE,  LEFT:  A  group  of  attractive 
-handtowels  from  Mosse.  They  come 
in  practically  every  conceivable  color, 
and  the  monograms  are  varied  enough 
to  suit  the  most  divergent  tastes. — 
Above,  right:  This  formal  dinner  set 
is  of  ivory  damask  of  such  fine  quality 
that  it  makes  you  yearn  for  the  days 
when  rayon  was  unknown  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  linen.  Also  from  Mosse. — 
At  the  left  are  two  interesting  breakfast 
tray  sets  from  Leron.  The  one  so  neatly 
boxed  is  gaily  decorated  with  Swiss  em- 
broidery, and  comes  in  either  French 
linen  or  Swiss  organdie,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  pleasant  colors. — At  the  right  are 
three  of  Mosses  extensive  collection  of 
new  bathtowels.  Photos  Dana  B.  Merrill. 


TEFT:  "Regina,"  a  new 
*-*'  and  colorful  bathtowel 
from  Leron.  Its  deep  Terry 
pile  affords  unusual  absorb- 
ency  and  pleasant  friction. 
The  boldly  flourishing 
monogram  is  most  dis- 
tinguished. Photo  by  Dana 
B.  Merrill. — Max  Littwitz 
advocates  this  very  elegant 
set  of  table  damask  with  an 
exclusive  Louis  XVI  pat- 
tern. Photo  by  Mattie  Ed- 
wards Hewitt. 
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SOCIALLY  IMPORTANT  LIXEXS 


By  Anne  Caparn 


J  £  AVE  nou  an  Aunt  Lucretia  who  sighs  gustily  over  a 
fifty-year  old  bridal  chest  filled  with  the  frayed  linen  of 
another  age,  complaining  that  nothing  could  be  so  fine 
ever  again,  or  a  Cousin  Gladvs  who  makes  a  yearly  trip 
to  Europe  and  brings  back  bales  of  table  runners  from 
Florence,  cobwebby  lace  from  Bruges  and  sheets  from 
Belfast,  because  she  is  sure  nothing  made  in  America  in 
the  ua\  of  linen  can  compare  with  it?  If  so,  be  not  dis- 
heartened. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  inveigle  your  Aunt 
lucretia  into  her  electric  coupe  and  vour  Cousin  Gladvs 
into  a  bus,  escort  them  down  Fifth  Avenue  and  its  imme- 
diate bv -streets,  and  let  them  see  for  themselves  what  this 
crude  and  barbaric  civilization  of  ours  can  do  to  be  worthy 
of  joining  this  haughty  Linen  League  of  Nations.  And  if. 
after  this  exciting  experience,  they  are  still  sniffing  the 
breeze,  then  they  deserve  to  find  cigarette-holes  in  their 
table  runners  and  chilly  rents  in  their  antique  bed  linen. 

Because  here  in  New  York  untold  and  untellable 
treasures  for  vour  linen  chest  are  to  be  found,  not  onlv 
in  smart  modern  designs  but  in  the  daintiest  and  most 
exquisite  as  well.  In  the  same  shop  you  will  find  husky, 
colorful  bathtowels  with  streamlined  monograms  cheek  by 
jowl  with  froth}  doilies  and  sheets  embroidered  with  fili- 
gree delicacy.  You  will  find  gaily  bechequered  luncheon 
sets  conceived  onh  yesterday  and  damask  dinner  cloths 
whose  distinction  is  as  old  as  the  Hapsburgs.  And  thev 
will  be  displa\cd  as  most  becomes  their  several  personali- 
ties—with chic  casualness  or  sumptuous  regal itv. 

For  instance.  Mosse.  Inc..  that  Mecca  of  the  fashion- 
conscious  hostess,  are  showing  a  dinner  set  of  ivory 
damask  with  the  nostalgic  sheen  of  the  finest  Irish  linen. 
While,  also  for  vour  formal  dinner  table,  the  luxurious 
Max  Littwitz,  Inc..  recommends  a  damask  embellished 
with  an  exclusive  Louis  XVI  pattern  in  ecru.  L£ron  has 
some  charming  breakfast  tray  sets,  one  for  that  wonderful 
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THE  Maison  de  Linge  is  dis- 
playing some  remarkably  smart 
luncheon  sets  this  season,  among 
them  this  one  of  sheer  linen  with 
modern  lace  border  which  would 
look  equally  well  on  a  Duncan 
Phyfe  mahogany  or  a  Twentieth 
Century  bakelite  table.  At  the 
right  is  a  dashingly  masculine 
chenille  bath  set  in  beige,  brown 
and  white,  from  James 
McCutcheon  Co. 


creature,    the    ladv    who    believes    in    a  1    fastidious 

formalitv  even  at  breakfast,  and  one  for  th     _  ho 

would  open  her  eves  to  color  and  frivolity.  t  former 

is  of  hemstitched  and  hand-drawn  French  linen  e    \  rh 

evanescent  point  de  Paris:  the  latter,  of  French  h. 
Swiss  organdie,  as  you  prefer,  is  vividly  flower-embroiac 
and  can  be  had  in  ecru,  gold,  green,  peach  and  blue.  .Ana 
at  the  Maison  de  Linee.  you  will  find  a  luncheon  set  of 
the  sheerest  linen,  paradoxically,  vet  appropriately  edged 
with  lace  in  an  interesting  modern  pattern,  and  an  amus- 
ing and  novel  trav  set  of  seafaring  persuasion  in  dark  blue 
linen,  ornamented  with  a  white  appliqueed  border  and 
organdie  portholes. 

Breathes  there  a  hostess  with  soul  so  dead  that  she 
doesn't  trv  to  keep  her  bathroom  looking  smart  and  lav- 
ishlv  betoweled?  Mosse  has  some  stunning  Turkish  bath- 
towels,  with  a  very  modern  ribbed  effect  in  the  weave, 
that  would  be  especiallv  grand  for  the  man  who  abhors 
those  sissy  sleazy  hotel-like  towels  and  longs  for  a  real  rub- 
down.  Thev  come  in  both  pastel  and  dark  colors,  dash- 
inglv  monogrammed.  Leron.  too.  have  some  beauties, 
deep-piled  and  soft,  with  a  diamond-shaped  pattern  in  the 
ribbing  and  handsome  curlycue  monograms.  These,  per- 
haps, would  be  most  suitable  for  a  lady's  bathroom.  And 
to  2:0  back  to  the  indefatigable  Mosse— do  look  at  their 
new  hand-towels,  so  variously  and  ornamentallv  initialed, 
that  come  in  all  colors,  even  to  Chianti  red  and  platinum 
gray. 

As  for  vour  bedroom,  we  have  the  honor  to  suggest  Max 
Littwitz's  very  beautiful  sheets  and  pillowcases  of  white  or 
peach  percale,  hand-embroidered  with  miraculous  delicacv: 
the  ever-distinguished  McCutcheon's  luxuriant  comforter 
of  celanese  taffeta,  with  a  white  center,  a  pastel  border, 
and  a  striking  modern  twelve-inch  monogram,  not  to  men- 
tion  their  sturdy,  vet  sumptuous  Irish  linen  sheets,  nicelv 
hemstitched,  that  are  priced  to  fit  into  the  woiking  gal's 
budget.  And.  once  more— Mosses  delectable  coverlet  of 
pure  silk  satin  quilted  in  a  rich  and  ultra-feminine  baroque 
design. 

So— how  do  vour  Aunt  Lucretia  and  your  Cousin  Gladvs 
feel  now? 


TWO   NEW  SCENES  INI 
MODERN   DECORATIONi 


AT  the  left  is  a  delightful  room  in  a  New  York 
penthouse,  decorated  by  Ann  Weissblatt.  The 
desk  is  of  walnut  and  so  is  the  shapely  little  chair, 
which  is  upholstered  in  beige  leather.  The  unusual 
white  oak  bar  is  surmounted  by  a  porthole  mirror, 
ingeniously  fitted  up  with  glass  shelves.  The  walls 
in  this  gay,  clean-cut  room  are  covered  with  imitation 
knotted  pine  wall  paper  and  the  floor  with  henna- 
colored  linoleum  with  a  smart  green  stripe.  The  fur- 
niture was  designed  by  E.  J.  Pullman  of  the  New 
Mode  Furniture  Company.  Photo  by  D.  Charles 
Nelson. 


VERY  recently  Madame  Helena  Rubinstein  opened 
her  new  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  ever  since 
it  has  been  the  talk  of  the  town.  Below  is  one  of 
the  rooms  therein,  namely  the  Library  of  Beauty  on 
the  seventh  floor,  where  can  be  found  the  first  book 
on  the  enthralling  subject  of  beauty  ever  published, 
and  which  is  dated  1491.  Here  the  furniture  and 
woodwork  are  of  natural  redwood,  the  armchair  is 
upholstered  in  yellow  and  the  other,  more  naively,  in 
red  and  white  checks.  The  Leger  rug  is  chartreuse 
in  tone,  with  a  very  modern  design  in  black  and  red. 
The  bas-relief  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  is  by  Ely 
Nadelman,  the  picture  on  the  left  by  Modigliani  and 
the  one  on  the  right  is  Pavel  Tchelitchew's  portrait 
of  Madame  Rubinstein.  Photo  by  Samuel  H. 
Gottscho. 
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TROPICAL  MURALS  IN  A  JUNGLE  FANTASY 


THIS  set  of  lush  and  thrilling  wall  paintings  is 
the  work  of  Camille  Egas  of  Ecuador,  who  is  a 
teacher  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 
This  is  his  first  work  in  a  private  home.  The 
home  is  at  Sands  Point,  and  the  owners  are  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Forbes  Hawkes,  who  are  enchanted  with 
the  work  that  Egas  has  done  for  them.  Mrs. 
Hawkes  describes  them  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Egas  chose  a  color  scheme  of  soft  green, 
pinkish  brown  and  gray,  designed  to  harmonize 
with  the  chestnut  paneling  of  the  living  rooms. 
In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  the  murals  stay 
on  the  wall  like  a  tapestry,  although  the  drawing 
has  great  depth  and  seems  to  enlarge  the  room. 

"The  subject  is  tropical  growth,  banana  planta- 
tion, jungle  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Andes  in  the 
long  panel  over  the  doorway.  The  transition  at 
the  angles  where  the  walls  come  together  is  so 
cleverly  managed  that  one  is  hardly  conscious  of 
it.  The  red  fox  peering  from  behind  the  dark 
green  cactus  is  the  highest  note  in  color  contrast, 
and  all  the  rest  is  a  variation  of  this  combination 
with  a  gray  sky." 
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■""TOP  ROW,  left  to  right:    "Mackerel!",  a  pic- 
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turesque    original    Chelsea    statuette,    from    a 


series  called  "Cries  of  Paris,"  designed  and 
executed  by  Gwendolyn  Parnell,  which  would 
make  a  delightful  ornament  for  a  mantel.  From 
Philip  Suval,  Inc. — This  lovely  and  effervescent 
centerpiece  for  my  modern  dinner  table  is  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Maurice  Heaton,  and  can 
be  found  at  Gerard.  Photo  by  Selby. — Paul  Mac- 
Alister,  of  Paul  MacAlister,  Inc.,  has  designed 
this  small  modern  piano.  It  is  sleekly  veneered 
in  white  English  sycamore.  Photo  by  Frank  Randt. 


RENTER  ROW,  left  to  right:  Nothing  could  be 
^^more  attractive  for  my  end-tables  than  these  two 
pairs  of  unusual  book-ends.  The  glass  ones  bear 
a  smart  monogram,  and  the  dashing  McClelland 
Barclay  penguins  are  in  natural  colors.  From 
Hammacher  Schlemmer.  Photo  by  Demarest. — -For 
my  more  classic  moods,  I  should  like  these  very 
distinguished  mantel  ornaments  from  James 
Pendleton.  The  antique  Empire  clock  is  of  white 
marble  trimmed  with  gold  ormolu,  and  is  flanked 
by  a  pair  of  opaque  white  obelisks. — To  go  with 
these,  I  have  found  a  statuette.     Miss  Gheen,  Inc. 


LOWER  LEFT:  In  my  bedroom,  a  touch  of  Vic- 
>  torian  sentiment  would  not  be  amiss,  such  as 
this  charming  group  of  real  pressed  flowers,  in  a 
passepartout  frame.  It  is  imported  from  France 
and  can  be  had  at  Bonwit  Teller. — Above,  center: 
This  enchanting  and  iridescent  bowl  is  of  etched 
crystal,  in  a  pattern  called  "Les  Poissons."  It  comes 
in  five  different  colors — plain,  blue,  amber,  topaz 
or  opalescent.  Verlys. — Just  below  this  is  a  fasci- 
nating collection  of  English  Eighteenth  Century 
cream  jugs,  quite  irresistible  to  the  collector  in 
me.     From  James  Robinson. 
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BEAUTIFUL     IN     THE     SHOP: 


DISAPPOINTING    IN    THE    HOME! 


How  often  is  this  true  of  furniture,  wall  coverings, 
floor  coverings,  draperies  and  other  articles  of  home 
furnishing! 

For  beauty  alone  is  not  enough.  There  must  be 
harmony.  No  one  can  buy  home  furnishings  without 
considering  the  relationship  of  each  object  with  every 
other  object  in  the  room,  and  the  suitability  of  them 
all  to  the  room  and  to  the  rest  of  the  home. 


THE     ARTS     AND     DECORATION 

HOME    STUDY    COURSE 

IN     INTERIOR    DECORATION 


will  save  you  money  by  giving  you  the  knowledge  that 
will  prevent  your  making  costly  errors.  Not  knowing 
how  to  buy  so  often  results  in  keen  disappointments, 
after  you  have  spent  money  for  articles  which  may  be 
beautiful  but  do  not  harmonize. 

Expert  knowledge  can  easily  be  yours,  for  in  this 
Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration,  you  re- 
ceive the  accumulated  wisdom  of  master  artists, 
craftsmen  and  decorators,  so  arranged  and  simplified 
that  in  a  few  months  you  can  easily  acquire  the  ability 
to  create  interiors  of  outstanding  beauty,  warmth  and 
charm. 

This  course  consists  of  30  fas- 
cinating lessons  on  period  and 
modern  decoration.  By  a  few 
minutes  of  study  at  home  each 
day,  you  can  acquire  a  back- 
ground of  self-assurance  which 
will  be  of  both  cultural  and  prac- 
tical value  to  you  all  the  rest  of 
vour  life. 


This  valuable  course  will  add 
greatly  to  the  delights  of  living. 
Essentially  practical,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  great  cultural  value 
and  serves  as  an  outlet  for  artistic 
talents  which  you  may  never  have 


THE   COURSE 

LESSON     I.      The      Fixed 

Background. 
LESSON  n.   Walls. 

LESSON  HI.  Windows. 

LESSON  IV.  Ceilings, 
Floors,    Floor    Coverings. 

LESSON  V.  Lights.  Light- 
ing   Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI.  Color  and 
Color  Schemes. 

LESSON  VH.  Choice  and 
arrangement  of  Furni- 
ture. 

LESSON  Vm.  Textiles; 
Hangings. 

LESSON  LX.  Choosing, 
Framing  and  Hanging 
Pictures. 

LESSON  X.  Painted  Fur- 
niture. 

LESSON  XI.  Furnishing 
the  Apartment. 

LESSON  XH.  Historical 
Backgrounds. 

LESSON   Xffl.    Continued. 

LESSON  XIV.  The 

Renaissance    Style. 

LESSON  XV.  The  Ba- 
roque Style. 

LESSON  XVI.  The  Rocoro 
Style. 

LESSON  XVH.  The  Neo- 
Classic    Style. 


EXAMINE    THIS    PICTURE    CAREFULLY 

Beauty,  dignity,  grace  and  charm  have  all  been 
achieved  in  this  room  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and   without  great  cost. 

It  was  not  merely  good  taste  and  an  instinct  for 
beauty  that  created  this  effect,  but  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  interior  decoration. 


suspected  you  possessed.  Why  not  put  your  good  taste 
to  work?  A  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  in- 
terior decoration  enables  you  not  only  to  create  a  per- 
fect setting  for  yourself,  but  also  to  do  the  same 
professionally,  if  you  wish,  for  others.   As  a  vocation, 

interior  decoration  is  one  of  the 
few  pleasant  and  profitable  ways 
of  capitalizing  artistic  talents 
and  creative  powers. 


LESSON  XVm.  Jacobean 
and  Restoration  in  Eng- 
land. 

LESSON  XLX.  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne 
and  Early  Georgian 
Styles. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age  of 
Chippendale. 

LESSON  XXI.  The  Adam 
Period  in  England  and 
America. 

LESSON  XXII.  American 
Adaptation  of  British 
and    Continental    Styles. 

LESSON  XXm.  The 
Decorating   Profession. 

LESSON  XXTV.  Prob- 
lems and  Their  Solu- 
tion. 

LESSON  XXV.  What  Is 
Modern? 

LESSON  XXVI.  Light 
and    Color. 

LESSON  XXVn.  Use  of 
Space. 

LESSON  XXVm.  New 
Materials. 

LESSON  XXrX.  Design- 
ing   a    Modern    Interior. 

a.  The    Modern    House. 

b.  The   Modern  Shop. 
LESSON     XXX.     Combin- 
ing   Modern    and    Period 
Decoration. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON   FOR 
FURTHER  DETAILS 


Arts      and      Decoration      Home      Study      Course 

Interior  Decoration, 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send   me  your  free  booklet  describing  your  Horn 
Study  Course   in   Interior   Decoration. 


N'ame 


Address 


A  &  D  Jan.  1937 


A  NEW  YEAR 

and  a 
FRESH    START 


AS  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new 
year  we  are  met  by  a 
promise  of  better  times; 
improved  business  con- 
ditions, increased  wages 
and  an  invigorating 
spirit  of  confidence  in 
the  future. 

This  means,  for  one 
thing,  that  many  people, 
perhaps  yourself  among 
them,  will  be  planning 
to  refurnish,  redecorate 
or  remodel  their  homes. 

To  these  people,  Arts 
&  Decoration  is  as 
much  a  necessity  as  a 
compass  to  a  mariner. 
Don't  be  without  this 
able  pilot! 

Start  the  New  Year 
right  and  make  sure  of 
receiving  your  copy  each 
month  by  sending  your 
subscription  now! 


Music  at   the  Metropolitan 


One  Year  -  $3.00 
Two  Years  -  $5.00 

Add  50  cents  per  year  for 
Canadian  and  $1.00  for  for- 
eign postage. 


Arts    & 
Decoration 

Dept.   137 

116  East  16th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Swedish    mezzo-soprano    w  h  o 

was  one  of  the  agreeable  sur- 
prises of  last  season,  in  the  title 
role.  Charles  Kullman,  the 
young  American  tenor  who 
Avon  success  here  as  he  had  in 
European  opera  houses,  sang 
Don  Jose,  and  Ezio  Pinza  was 
Escamillo.  Mr.  Gennaro  Papi 
conducted. 

The  first  revival  announced 
by  Mr.  Johnson  was  Wagner's 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  which 
took  place  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, January  7,  as  a  benefit 
for  the  Florence  Crittenton 
League.  Mme.  Flagstad  learned 
the  role  of  Senta  in  two  weeks 
during  her  summer  vacation  in 
Norway.  In  the  title  role  was 
the  veteran  Wotan  and  Hans 
Sachs,  Friedrich  Schorr,  who 
has  sung  the  Dutchman  fre- 
quently at  the  Metropolitan. 
Emanuel  List  was  Daland,  and 
Kullman  sang  the  part  of  Erik 
for  the  first  time.  Bodanzky 
conducted. 

Four  years  a^o,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  Metro- 
politan opened  with  an  opera 
by  an  American,  Deems 
Taylor's  Peter  Ibbetson,  honor- 
ing lovely  Lucrezia  Bori  and 
Edward  Johnson.  Miss  Bori, 
the  Metropolitan's  Joan  of 
I  re,  after  her  devoted  partici- 
pation in  the  movement  to  save 
the  opera,  said  farewell  to  the 
stage,  last  season,  while  she  was 
still  at  the  height  of  her  charm 
and  artistry.  And  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  ideal  Peter,  Pelleas,  Avito, 
and  Romeo,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  his  roles,  relinquished 
the  stage  to  become  General 
Manager  of  the  Opera  Associa- 
tion. He  is  the  sixth  to  hold 
that  office,  following  Henry 
Abbey,  Maurice  Grau,  Hein- 
rich  Conried,  Giulio  Gatti- 
Casazza,  who  held  the  office  for 
twenty -seven  seasons,  and  Her- 
bert Witherspoon,  whose  re- 
gime of  a  few  weeks  was  cut 
short  by  his  death. 

Mr.  Johnson  begins  h  i  s 
second  season  with  every  reason 
for  optimism.  The  subscription 
list  is  larger  than  it  has  been  for 
years,  thanks  to  the  progressive 
policy  of  the  management  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Guild  working 
with  Miss  Bori  as  honorary 
chairman  and  Mrs.  August 
Belmont  as  chairman,  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  interest  in  the 
Opera  and  to  create  a  new 
audience  of  discrimination  and 
sympathy.  When  Mr.  Johnson 
accepted  the  management,  he 
had  practically  a  reorganiza- 
tion to  face,  a  new  edifice  to 
build  on  old  foundations  out 
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of  a  mixture  of  old  and  new 
materials.  He  was  the  first  to 
state  that  new  plans  had  to  be 
developed  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  that  this  was  not  the 
moment  for  drastic  innova- 
tions, although  much  of  this 
development  must  necessarily 
be  experimental.  The  manage- 
ment is  working  slowly,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  surely,  using 
trial  and  rejection  methods  to 
achieve  the  goal  they  have  set 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Johnson  does*  not  stand 
alone  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. Mr.  Edward  Ziegler, 
who  had  many  years  of  expe- 
rience in  his  association  with 
Mr.  Gatti,  is  assistant  general 
manager;  Mr.  Earle  R.  Lewis 
is  in  charge  of  the  subscription 
department;  Mr.  Frank 
Wenker  has  the  publicity  in 
hand.  And  all  departments, 
artists,  conductors,  stage  direc- 
tors, scenic  designers,  chorus, 
ballet,  orchestra,  old  and  new, 
and  the  board  of  directors  are 
working  for  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  a  great  Ameri- 
can institution,  the  scope  and 
influence  of  which  shall  extend 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  several  defi- 
nite aims,  and  they  all  seem  to 
work  together.  "First,"  he  said, 
"we  want  to  find  and  develop 
the  younger  artists.  It  is  one 
thing  to  present  a  singer  and 
another  to  create  the  right 
medium  for  her  talent.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  Muriel  Dick- 
son. Following  her  success  in 
The  Bartered  Bride,  the  next 
thing  was  to  find  the  proper 
vehicle  for  her  special  type  of 
talent.  With  the  advice  and 
help  of  Miss  Bori,  we  decided 
upon  Cimarosa's  The  Clandes- 
tine Marriage,  one  of  her  own 
early  successes  in  Milan,  and 
she  will  aid  in  every  way  she 
can  in  the  production." 

Cimarosa,  Mr.  Johnson  ex- 
plained, was  a  successful  com- 
poser at  the  time  Mozart  died 
a  pauper.  The  Clandestine 
Marriage,  an  original  copy  of 
which  was  lying  on  his  table, 
was  a  play  in  English  by 
George  Colman,  written  in  col- 
laboration with  and  played  by 
David  Garrick  in  1766  at  the 
Drury  Lane,  and  was  rated 
with  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Bertati  translated  it  into 
Italian  as  a  libretto  for 
Cimarosa,  and  at  its  first  per- 
formance the  Emperor  was  so 
pleased  that  he  immediately 
commanded  a  second  perform- 
ance after  dinner.  The  Metro- 
politan will  present  it  under  its 
original    title    in    the    English 
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version  by  Reginald  Gatty  and 
Albert  Stoessel,  with  recitatives 
composed  by  Mr.  Stoessel,  as 
presented  in  1933  by  the  Juil- 
liard  Opera  School. 

Richard  Hageman's  grand 
opera,  Caponsacchi,  which  was 
performed  in  Vienna  last  sea- 
son, will  be  a  splendid  vehicle 
for  Lawrence  Tibbett  in  the 
role  of  Guido.  It  was  scheduled 
for  the  spring  season  but  Mr. 
Johnson,  decided  that  it  was 
not  sufficiently  rehearsed,  is 
offering  it  as  the  novelty  of  the 
present  season.  The  composer, 
who  is  one  of  the  newly  en- 
gaged conductors  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan, is  scheduled  to  di- 
rect his  work.  The  opera  is 
based  upon  Arthur  Goodrich's 
play  from  Browning's  The 
Ring  and  the  Book. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  question  of 
singing  in  English.  "It  is  not 
an  overnight  accomplishment," 
he  said.  "It  takes  time  to  win 
the  public  away  from  estab- 
lished prejudices.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  language  but  a 
question  of  art.  If  we  can  pro- 
duce new  operas  written  to 
English  texts  or  old  operas  with 
excellently  translated  libretti, 
the  audience  will  soon  appre- 
ciate hearing  some  of  the  words 
in  English.  With  tragedy,  the 
music  often  carries  the  interest 
sufficiently  so  that  not  under- 
standing the  language  is  of 
minor  importance,  but  comedy 
must  be  understood  to  be  suc- 
cessful." 

"There  are  two  classes  of  au- 
dience," Mr.  Johnson  contin- 
ued. "Those  who  go  to  opera 
for  music,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  personalities.  The 
latter  group  will  pay  almost 
any  price  to  see  and  hear  a 
star;  unfortunately  the  other 
class  is  usually  composed  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  the 
high  prices.  Many  go  to  opera 
as  they  would  go  to  a  play  or 
or  a  moving  picture,  that  is, 
without  realizing  the  necessity 
for  a  certain  amount  of  prepa- 

(Con tinned  on  page  48) 

Editor's  Note— 

On  page  30  of  the  December 
Arts  &  Decoration,  a  credit 
line  was  left  out  of  the  caption. 
The  silver  on  the  table  is  a  new 
pattern,  and  a  very  popular 
one,  designed  and  executed  by 
Rogers,  Lunt  Sc  Bowlen,  while 
the  silver  shown  at  the  top  of 
the  page  was  correctly  noted  as 
the  "Jubilee"  pattern  by  Reed 
&:  Barton. 


Speaking  of  Art 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


In  starting  "Speaking  of  Art" 
for  tins  month,  I  am  arrested 
b\  the  fact  that  I  uttered  no 
prophecies  in  last  month's  talk 
ahout  Surrealism.  I  could  so 
easily  have  said  "It  is  just  out 
ol  the  question,"  or  "It  can't 
happen  here,"  or  something 
equall)  definite  and  common- 
place, which  would  have  made 
the  introduction  to  this  article 
a  little  difficult.  Because  it  has 
come  ami  we  have  seen  it,  al- 
though, from  the  general  cur- 
rent of  comment,  I  would  not 
say  that  it  had  conquered.  It 
seems  to  have  done  to  the 
American  public  very  much 
what  the  old  Armory  Show  did, 
in  that  it  has  secured  a  great 
deal  of  publicity,  a  great  many 
laughs,  a  few  startled  admirers, 
and  a  lairU  large,  curious  at- 
tendance. But  I  have  yet  to 
hear  or  see  anything  about  Sur- 
realism as  a  serious  phase  of 
art  development  in  this  coun- 
iiv.  I  think  there  is  one  thing 
you  might  be  sure  of,  and  that 
is  that  you  cannot  laugh  a 
thing  into  popularity  in  New 
York— into  extinction  perhaps, 
but  the  man  who  laughs  is  not 
a  buyer. 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  at 
i  he  show  of  Dada  and  Sur- 
realism at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Am.  .1  group  of  artists 
presented  as  Surrealists  who 
seemed  to  me  really  not  con- 
nected with  such  a  precious 
movement.  For  instance, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Pablo  Pi- 
(isso,  Joan  Miro  and  Rousseau. 
These  artists,  of  course,  belong 
in  any  fine  ehibition  that  could 
be  presented  in  New  York;  and 
they  might  have  been  in  a 
separate  room  at  this  show.  But 
they  are  certainly  not  Sur- 
realists in  the  exalted  sense. 
They  are  Impressionists,  Ab- 
stractionists, and  Imagination- 
ists,  if  there  is  such  a  word, 
but  not  Surrealists.  To  be  sure, 
they  do  at  moments  totter. 
Miro  hangs  up  a  clothes-line  on 
one  of  his  pictures,  and  Picasso 
at  times  ceases  to  be  an  Ab- 
stractionist and  plays  to  the 
gallery.  But  O'Keeffe  and 
Rousseau,  I  think,  are  quite 
unconscious  of  galleries  and 
movements    and    s  u  c  h  - 1  i  k  e 


things.  O'Keeffe  is  moved  to 
do  a  spectacularly  beautiful 
painting  in  the  presence  of  the 
skeleton  head  of  a  cow,  and 
Rousseau  closes  his  eyes  and 
wanders  into  the  jungle  to 
paint  dreams  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture. 

Of  course,  there  is  some  good 
painting.  Picasso  has  style,  no 
matter  what  he  does,  and  main- 
ly good  color;  but  I  should  say 
that  eighty  percent  of  the  show 
might  give  you  the  impression 
of  some  very  badly  brought-up 
and  precocious  children  peep- 
ing through  keyholes  and  then 
not  frankly  telling  you  about 
it,  but  looking  at  you  with  a 
leer.  Take,  for  instance,  such 
titles  as  "Dedicated  to  My 
Fiancee,"  "Games  of  Legs  in 
a  Key  of  Dreams,"  "Notion 
Lad\.  "Admiration  of  the  Or- 
chestrelle  for  the  Cinemato- 
graph," "Objects  Arranged  Ac- 
cording to  the  Law  of  Chance 
or  Navels,"  "Loplop  Introduces 
a  Young  Girl,"  "Two  Children 
Menaced  by  a  Nightingale." 
The  drawings  that  accompany 
these  titles  are  futile  and  mean- 
ingless, without  interest  or  good 
color,  the  whole  idea  being, 
apparently,  to  astonish,  be- 
wilder and  irritate.  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  most  really  amus- 
ing thing  at  the  show  was  the 
stunned  expression  on  the  faces 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  come  to  enlarge  their 
scope  of  artistic  appreciation. 
They  did  not  even  laugh.  After 
a  few  minutes,  they  groped 
their  way  out. 

I  understand  that  this  was 
a  very  elaborate  show  to  put 
on,  and  that  Mr.  Barr  spent 
many  months  in  collecting  the 
material.  There  is  even  a  room 
in  which  are  shown  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  sort  of  eccen- 
tricity, back  a  century  or  two. 
It  would  seem  that  weak  minds 
grew  and  painted  even  in  those 
da\  v 

One  word  seems  to  be  an 
adequate  critique  of  this  ex- 
hibition— Why? 

As  I  recover  from  this  night- 
mare,   I    would   like    to   state, 
quite    humbly,    that    Madame 
Huard   has   brought  with   her 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Here   is   true   worth! 

Initial  outlay  slightly  more,  to  be  sure  .  .  .  and  a  delay 
in  delivery  of  48  hours,  required,  because  the  bedding  is  to 
be  hand  made.  .  .  . 

but  ...  it  will  be  superlatively  comfortable,  having  been 
fashioned  to  your  own  exacting  preferences;  it  will  be  long 
lasting,  due  to  the  high  quality  of  materials  and  professional 
workmanship  at  the  bench. 

We  submit  that  this  is  an  example  of  true  worth. 

Available  through  your  Interior  Decorator  in  eleven  of  New  York's 
most  exclusive  furniture  showrooms,  at  prices  ranging — for  a  mattress 
— from  #34.50  to  #160. 

Albano      *       Bodarr      *       Brunovan       *       Cassard-Romano      *       Charak 
Kittinger  *   Nahon   *  Old   Colony   *  Schmieg  &    Korzian   *  Shaw  *  Tapp 
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"The  Shad 

On  Biscayne  Bay,  with  760  ft.  water 
frontage.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
estates  in  this  section.  Four  acres,  beau- 
tifully landscaped  with  tropical  shrubbery, 
gardens,   b*ns,   etc. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  tile  and  concrete 
residence  are  unusually  spacious.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  large  living  room  1 25x63 »  is 
an  Aeolian  concert  organ.  The  library  has 
a  large  fireplace,  as  does  dining  room 
(25x35L  There  are  also  2  dressing  rooms 
with  lavatories,  breakfast  room,  butlers 
pantry,  servants'  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
Upstairs  there  are  4  master  bedrooms, 
each  with  bath,  and  adequate  servants' 
accommodations  with  3  baths. 

There    is    a    fine    swimming    pool    with 
dressing  rooms   on   two  sides  and    an   ex- 
cellent concrete  dock   landing.  The  boat- 
house  has  a  15-ft.  clearance  at  high  tide. 
There   is   also   a   large   4-car   garage    with 
chauffeur's    quarters,    a    laundry    and    tool 
room.    Attractive  terms  may  be  arranged. 
Whether    you    wish    to    buy    or 
sell,  discuss  your  problems  with 
one   of  our   consultants.      They 
are    familiar    with    country    and 
suburban  real  estate  in  any  price 
range    from    Maine    to    Florida. 
No  obligation. 

PREVIEWS,  INC. 

The  National  Real  Estate  Clearing  House 

M2   Madison   Ave..   N.Y.C.  MUrray   Hill   2-4560 

1518   Walnut  St..    Philadelphia     Pennypacker    1400 


50    Congress    St..    Boston 


Capitol    4995 
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Before  building,  call  and  see  my 
books   of   plans   and    exteriors. 

'Six  Houses,  DuichiCape  Cod"  Jl.Oe 
'SU  Early  American  Houses"   SI. 06 

'Colonial    Houses"     $5.00 

'Stucco    Houses"    {10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms,  New  Eng- 
land, Georgian,  Tudor,  French 
styles. 

HENRY   T.   CHILD,   Architect 

16   East   41st    Street  New   York 


THE  BODY  BEAUTIFUL 

A  superb  collection  of  photographs, 
by  America's  foremost  photogra- 
phers, of  the  nude  human  body. 
Fourth  large  printing.  75  pages  of 
plates.  Size  824x11^4  inches.  Boxed, 
$3.00. 

from  your  bookseller  or 

Dodge    Publishing   Company 

116  East  16th  St.,  New  York 
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MODERN  HOUSE 
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or  Lemoine's  deutzia,  or  Japan 
quince  and  Japanese  barberry 
give  you  a  wide  choice.  If  you 
like  the  contrast  of  red  leaves 
with  the  white  wall  in  summer, 
as  well  as  in  winter,  you  can 
have  the  red-leaved  barberry 
alatus.  The  shrub  with  pen- 
dent branches  is  cotoneaster 
divaricata;  and  behind  it  and 
in  front  of  the  euonymus  radi- 
cans  clinging  to  the  wall,  is  a 
band  of  pachysandra  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  to  em- 
phasize the  line  of  the  wall 
and  connect  the  groups  of 
planting.  The  green  form  of 
the  euonymus  is  a  more  desir- 
able climber  than  the  varie- 
gated, but  the  latter  might  be 
tolerated  in  this  case,  the  white 
in  the  euonymus  leaves  repeat- 
ing that  of  the  wall.  The 
massed  shrubbery  on  the  right 
conceals  the  sunk  road  to  the 
garage. 

The  two  drawings  are  of  op- 
posite sides  of  the  house,  the 
one  at  the  top  of  page  34  being 
a  winter  scene,  showing  the 
bare  branches  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  their  contrast 
with  the  white  walls  and  the 
pattern  they  make  on  them  in 
sunlight.  Horizontal  branch- 
ing is  shown  at  both  ends  of 
the  house,  the  near  tree  (on 
the  left)  being  a  pin  oak,  the 
two  on  the  right  dogwoods. 
The  leafless  deciduous  shrubs 
are  of  the  type  with  branches 
growing  more  or  less  upright, 
then  bending  over  outward  of 
their  own  weight,  such  as 
mock  oranges  or  tall  deutzias; 
or  with  horizontal  branching 
structure,  like  the  cork-barked 
euonymus  or  doublefile  vibur- 
num. There  are  many  other 
types  of  branching  habits  in 
shrubs,  more  or  less  striking 
in  contrast  with  white  walls, 
as  in  forsythias  (more  espe- 
cially the  drooping  kind,  /.  sus- 
pensa),  tamarisks,  thorns  of 
various  kinds,  especially  the 
cockspur  thorn  {Crataegus  crus- 
galli),  and  the  silver  thorn 
(cleagnus).  Pines  and  spruces 
are  set  in  the  background;  and 
the  evergreens  (conifers)  in  the 
foreground  are  upright  juni- 
pers of  several  kinds,  and 
spreading  yews.  The  type  of 
spreading  yew  called  taxus  re- 
pandens  is  very  handsome  but 
less  hardy  than  taxus  cuspicata, 
the  Japanese  yew.  Upright  ar- 
borvitae  (or  biotas,  where  they 
will  grow),  and  spreading  juni- 
pers would  produce  the  same 
kind  of  effect.  This  picture 
plainly  represents  the  times  be- 
fore or  after  or  between  snows. 


UNDER   COVER 

By  Martin   Kamin 


LETTERS  OF  AN  ARTIST— 
from  Vincent  van  Gogh  to  An- 
ton Ridder  van  Rappard.  Viking 
Press,  pub.  229  pp.,  illustrated. 
The  most  recent  of  a  series  of 
books  about  the  personality  of 
Vincent  Van  Gogh  may  not  be 
the  last,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting;  although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  will  enjoy 
the  popularity  of  the  more  ro- 
mantic literature.  While  the  let- 
ters to  his  brother,  Theo,  have 
an  interest  to  psychologists  also, 
the  letters  to  Van  Rappard  may 
ultimately  be  interesting  to  psy- 
chologists only. 

Translated  by  Rela  van  Messel, 
the  letters  were  written  by  Vin- 
cent Van  Gogh  during  the  years 
1881  to  1885,  while  Van  Gogh 
was  struggling  with  humanism 
and  art  in  Holland.  They  are 
written  to  a  colleague  five  years 
Van  Gogh's  junior,  a  young  man 
of  more  conventional  tendencies. 
Van  Gogh  attempts  to  accelerate 
the  younger  man's  progress 
toward  a  spiritual  conception  of 
art  freed  from  academic  restraint. 
A  mutual  interest  in  realism 
seems  to  have  been  the  common 
bond  between  the  two  men ;  a 
realism  in  contrast  to  the  fast 
fading  idealistic  cliches  of  the 
academies. 

Var  Rappard,  apparently  con- 
servative in  manners,  conduct  and 
general  conception  of  life,  even- 
tually found  himself  in  the  un- 
comfortable position  of  constant- 
ly making  compromises  between 
his  integral  nature  and  the  more 
exalted  temperament  of  his 
friend.  Added  to  the  letters  of 
the  two  friends,  there  were  also 
visits  and  their  correspondence  is 
larded  with  references  to  mutual 
acquaintances.  The  correspond- 
ence comes  to  an  end  because  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  person- 
al matters,  and  Van  Rappard's 
criticism  of  Van  Gogh's  litho- 
graph of  his  "Potato-eaters". 
Some  efforts  were  made  to  patch 
up  the  quarrel  which  was  the 
result  of  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  two  men — differences 
that  had  been  there  always. 

Mr.  Walter  Pach  in  his  intro- 
duction speaks  of  Van  Gogh's 
hold  on  the  American  public  and 
cites  as  an  example  the  collec- 
tions of  the  painter's  work  and 
the  public  exhibitions  arranged  of 
his  pictures.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  personality  of  Van  Gogh 
should  appeal  to  all  people,  Amer- 
icans and  others,  because  of  the 
boundless  humanity  of  the  man. 
It  is  a  question  whether  all  this 
interest  in  the  man  and  his  eccen- 
tricities and  weaknesses  does  not 
tend  to  obscure  the  ultimate 
grandeur  and  clarity  of  his  art. 

In  reading  the  "Letters  to  an 
Artist",  a  sense  of  depression 
rarely  leaves  one  that  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  tragedy 
and  drama  of  Van  Gogh's  life  is 
lifted  only  when  one  is  conscious 
of  the  crystalline  clarity  of  his 
last  great  works.  This,  of  course, 
had  not  been  achieved  at  the  time 
these  letters  to  van  Rappard  were 
written. 

Carl   Robert   Holty 

AS  I  REMEMBER,  by  Arnold 
Genthe:  publisher  Reynal  & 
Hitchcock.  290  pages.  Arnold 
Genthe  has  written  an  autobio- 
graphy, "As  I  Remember,"  which 
is  like  reading  a  delightful  book 
of  fiction.  It  is  friendly  and  kind 
and  mellow  and  full  of  incident. 
The  names  of  the  people  whom 
he  has  photographed  present  a  so- 


cial register  of  the  famous.  Who 
indeed  has  not  been  photographed 
by   Arnold   Genthe? — not   because 
he   sought   people   for  his   studio, 
or  because  of  his  professional  in-1 
terest  in  his  subjects,  but  because 
of  that  rare  sensitive  understand- 
ing   of     people    and    life,     which 
somehow    he    had    the   great    gift' 
of    putting    through    his    camera. ' 
And     so,     when     Madame     Duse 
found  that  she  had  to  be  photo- 
graphed in   this  country,  she  her- 
self sent  a  petition  to  Dr.  Genthe, : 
and  his  picture  of  her  is  famous. 
He    made    the    first    photographic 
study    of    Greta    Garbo,    one    of 
her   first   steps    to    fame.   He   did 
photographs    of    Isadora    Duncan 
that  are   like  a   solemn,   triumph- 
al  march  to   posterity. 
Of    course,    he   made   pictures   of: 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Wells 
and   Masefield,   of   very   beautiful 
young  women  and  very  illustrious 
old    men.    And    when    he    writes 
about    these    people   and   his   own . 
life    in     the     beginning,     and    his 
trips    to    Greece,    where   he   lived 
and     worked     for     months ;     and ; 
when  we  see  his  wonderful  land- 
scapes and  the  old  Chinese  quar- 
ter  in  San  Francisco,  we  feel  not 
only  the  genius  of   the  man,   but 
his    greatness    of    outlook. 

I     remember     once,    many     years 
ago,  writing  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Arnold  Genthe,  in  which  I  sug- 
gested   that   his    face    was    like   a: 
kind   lion.   I   was   a   little   worried 
about   publishing  this   phrase,   but, 
happily    for    me,    he    smiled    be-  ■ 
nignly  when  he  read  it. 
To  read  Dr.  Genthe's  book  is  to 
know    New    York    for    the    last' 
twenty  years ;    for   all    the   people! 
who    were   living   significant   lives  ■ 
here,  and  the  famous  from  other  l 
lands,   passed   through   his   studio,  i 
he    knew    them    all    without    van- 
ity  and   without   the   curiosity  of  I 
the    average   autobiographer.   The: 
people    who    came    to   him    to   bei 
photographed  became  his  friends, 
and  his  book  is  a  story  of  friend- 
ships,   rather   than   a  presentation ; 
of  celebrities. 

As  we  go  to  press,  I  have  heard' 
that    the    first    edition    of    "As    II 
Remember"  has  sold  out,  and  the: 
second    edition    is    soon    to   be    in! 
the  hands  of  the  public.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Natalie  Hays  Hammond,  in  writ- 
ing   of    the    book    recently,    said : 
"Here  we  have  an  autobiography t 
deep-rooted    in    humility,    rich    in 
the  mellowness  of  human  values,  i 
a  story  of   the   patriarch   of   pho- 
tography, Arnold  Genthe." 

M.  F.  R. 

SIGNIFICANT     MODERNS! 
AND    THEIR    PICTURES,    by 
C.  J.  Bulliet :  Covici  Friede,  pub. 
274   pp.,    illustrated   "The    Signifi-  • 
cant    Moderns"    by    C.    J.    Bulliet 
covers   about   all   of   the   last  one, 
hundred    years    of    painting    and . 
sculpture  and  includes  all  the  pub- 
licized names  of  that  period.  Mr. 
Bulliet  prefaces  his  book  by  stat- 
ing that  the  death  of  the  modern 
art    movement    compelled    him    to 
pen  what  could  be  called  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  late  departed. 
I  believe  the  report  of  the  death 
is  premature.  A  definite  epoch  no 
doubt    has    passed    over    the    hill 
and    it    is    reasonable    to    believe 
that     this    is     what    Mr.     Bulliet 
means  to  say. 

His  journalistic  attitude  of  lump- 
ing    artists     in     definitely     rated 
groups,  while  hardly  a  monument 
of    critical    acumen,    nevertheless  ■ 
shows   that   the   writer  knows   his 
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popular  audience  and  how  best  to 
address  it. 

To  cover  so  large  a  field  in  so 
snappy  a  manner  necessitates  of 
|  course  a  rather  sweeping  way  of 
stating  things  and  a  good  bit  of 
"hit  and  miss"  and  omissions.  It 
was  for  instance,  a  shock  to  go 
through  the  book  without  finding 
a  reference  to  Alfred  Kubin,  per- 
haps the  greatest  living  graphic 
artist.  That  omission  was  worse 
perhaps  than  the  inclusion  of 
Augustus  John  and  some  of  the 
German  and  Parisian  nonentities. 
The  classification  in  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  impor- 
tance is  reminiscent  of  our  au- 
tumnal football  ratings  for  the 
national  championship  and  is 
probably  quite  as  mythical  as  all 
the  other  "all  star"  ratings.  Be- 
sides, it  suggests  something  com- 
petitive about  the  whole  affair, 
which  is  the  antithesis  of  creative 
effort. 

Perhaps  no  incident  in  modern 
art  has  uiven  so  much  impulse  to 
the  "Death  of  Modern  Art"  idea 
as  the  "Affaire  Marcel  Duchamp" 
who  pave  up  art  for  chess.  Du- 
champ, a  cultivated  Frenchman  of 
ideas  rather  than  of  artistic  pur- 
pose, was  catapulted  to  fame  by 
a  publicity  freak  His  NUDE  DE- 
SCENDING  THE  STAIRCASE 
i  great  puzzle  picture  of  the 
famous  "Armory  show"  days.  It 
might  have  happened  to  Picabia, 
or  to  anyone  of  a  dozen  painters. 
But  it  happened  to  Duchamp.  He 
♦liiit  and  capitalized  on  his  spirit- 
ual poverty.  Aided  by  this  bit  of 
advertising,  he  made  an  art  of 
his  bankruptcy  very  much  at  the 
a  expense  and  prestige  of  the  living 
movement. 

Little  can  be  said  of  Hulliet's  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  society  of  the  great, 
Cezanne,  Seurat,  Renoir,  Van 
Gogh,  Gaugin,  Matisse  and  Picas- 
so, excepting  that  he  calls  out 
their  names  with  a  finality  that 
does  not  permit  the  complete 
functioning  of  the  immortals. 
And  now  those  who  have  given 
us  a  new  architecture  in  art  have 
done  their  part,  others  who  sug- 
gest expansion  of  possibilities 
will  not  have  long  to  wait.  So 
Van  Gogh,  the  painter,  not  the 
subject  of  gossip,  may  provide 
the  living  shoot  from  which  the 
next  great  movement  will  eman- 
ate. There  is  an  infectious  inspira- 
tion in  his  very  last  work  which 
has  much  of  the  dawn  about  it; 
something  which  the  painter  Miro 
understands — the  later  Miro — the 
one  Bulliet  no  longer  cares  to 
comprehend. 

If  Bulliet  falls  short  of  his  as- 
signment as  a  historian,  it  is  per- 
haps because  he  wishes  to  be  too 
just,  too  exact.  History  like  art 
demands  a  certain  transcending 
of  the  precision  of  its  limita- 
tions. 

The  book  has  a  breezy  quality 
and  serves  admirably  as  an  in- 
troduction to  a  great  period.  It 
is  particularly  useful  for  those 
who  are  not  yet  able  to  enjoy 
what  Mr.  Bulliet  refers  to  as 
the  "heavy  stuff." 

Carl  Robert  Holty 

AESOP'S  FABLES.  Translated  by  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange.    Harrap,  London. 

A  fine  example  of  typography. 
Admirably  designed  and  printed. 
Some  of  the  engravings  and  dec- 
orative initials  are  by  Stephen 
Gooden  and  they  harmonize  ef- 
fectively with  the  general  layout 
of  the  page. 

A  COUNTRY  GARDEN.  By  Ethel  Arroi- 
tage.  Illustrated  with  engravings  by  John 
Farleigh.     Country    Life,    London. 
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\  useful  book  dealing  with 
plants,  wild  flowers  and  show- 
ing how  a  cultivated  garden  can 
be  improved  and  made  vastly 
more  interesting  by  painstaking 
attention    to    wild    flowers. 

GARDENER'S  DIARY  FOR  1937.  By 
Edward  Bawden.  Illustrated.  Country 
Life,    London. 

An  amusing  volume  reminiscent 
of  Cobbetts  ENGLISH  GAR- 
DENER. Shows  how  little 
change  horticulture  has  under- 
gone in  a  century.  A  well  de- 
signed book  to  suit  the  bibliophile 
and  gardener  alike. 

THREE      HUNDRED      YEARS  OF 

FRENCH        ARCHITECTURE.  By 

Sir  Reginald  Theodore  Blomfield.  Il- 
lustrated.    Macmillan,    New    York. 

A  brief  review  of  Neo-Classic- 
ism,  covering  the  period  from  the 
15th    to   the    18th   century. 

CHINESE  EXHIBITION.  A  commem- 
urative  catalogue  of  the  International 
Exhibit  of  Chinese  Art  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  Introduction  by 
Laurence  Binjron.  Illustrated.  Fabei 
&    Faber,    Loo 

A  sumptuous  record  consisting 
of  160  plato  and  a  frontpiece  in 
colour.  The  illustrations  are  ac- 
empanied  by  elaborate  biblio- 
graphical data.  Mr.  Binyon's  five 
page  introduction  is  extremely 
valuable.  In  it  he  gives  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  various  forms 
of  Chinese  art,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, etc.  The  book  amply  con- 
veys the  rich  quality  and  the 
aesthetic    beauty    of    Chinese   art. 

I11K    GOLDEN    AGE    OF    AMERICAN 
I  I'll  RE.       By      Loring      Holmes 
Dodd.     Illustrated.     Chapman   &   Coimes, 
Boston. 

Reproductions  of  examples  of 
American  sculpture  and  text  about 
the  artist  and  his  art. 

THE    STONES    OF    ASSYRIA.      By    C. 

LGadd.    Illustrated.    Chatto  &  Windus. 
ndon. 

This  is  both  a  history  and  a 
catalogue  of  Assyrian  monuments. 
The  work  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  section  traces  the  dis- 
covery of  the  monuments  and 
devotes  considerable  space  to 
Layard's  expeditions.  The  second 
section  is  devoted  to  cataloguing 
all  known  sculptures,  many  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  this  im- 
posing volume   for  the  first  time. 

A  CHAUCER  ABC.  By  Lucia  Joyce.  Il- 
lustrated.     Obelisk     Press,     Paris. 

The  daughter  of  the  Irish  novel- 
ist James  Joyce  has  done  the 
alphabet  of  illuminated  letters  in 
a  delicate  and  vital  manner.  Her 
sense  of  design  and  her  elegant 
execution,  as  Mr.  Gillet  suggests 
in  the  introduction,  the  illumin- 
ated letters  remind  one  of  the 
best   in   Irish   illumination. 

ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 
By  John  A.  Knowles.  Illustrated.  Mac- 
millan,  New    York. 

The  volume  deals  with  the  art 
of  stained  glass  windows  in  the 
churches  of  York.  The  author 
writes  in  an  entertaining  discur- 
sive style  and  omits  overpraise 
for  the  York  School.  Now  and 
then  Mr.  Knowles  in  the  manner 
of  the  true  scholar  is  a  hard 
taskmaster  and  speaks  of  the  un- 
equal and  variable  quality  of 
York  workmanship.  The  excel- 
lent color  work  goes  to  the  credit 
of  foreigners  and  not  to  the  na- 
tive glaziers.  He  is  violent  about 
the  "nonsense,"  that  the  clergy 
have  nurtured  the  great  craft.  It 
is  a  fine  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature  of   a    fascinating   craft. 
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FOR  HORS  D'OEUVRES 


English   china   dishes   in   a 

mahogany  tray   $22.00 

Silver  serving  tongs    $  2.00 


diem    ft  fkoA/U 

19   East   52nd   Street        PI.   3-7282        New   York  City 


v<^a,t€K^/lA  s^feotalan  <—> Liver  ^^nkn an X 


Made  in  London  in   1800 

By  PAUL  STORR 


MRS.  KAYE  BELMONT 

26  East  55th   Street,  New  York 


Old  English  Silver 
Old  Sheffield  Plate 


Old  China 
Table  Glass 


AUTHENTIC  REPRODUCTIONS 


An  attractive  Hob  Grate 
Colonial  Mantel 


ordial  invitation  to  visit  our  showrooms 
re     we     have     over    200     mantelpieces     on 

lay.  Also  bear  in  mind  that  our  marble 
ory  and  skilled  craftsmen  are  prepared 
make    to    your   order   any   marble    or   wood 

tel   you    may   desire. 


h  <3lbe    fflantel  ;Shoppe,  3Jnc. 
(J.  "W.  Johnson,  Pres.) 

E.    33   St.  New   York   City 

Est.    1879 


DESIGNED   BY   E.   J.    PULLMAN 

MODERN   LIVING   .   .   .   . 

NEW  MODE'S  modern  beauty 
is  interpreted  through  the  innate 
quality  of  its  craftsmanship  and  the 
enduring   originality    of   its    design. 

A    new    way   of    living. 
CONSULT  YOUR  DECORATOR 

NEW  MODE 
FURNITURE  COMPANY 

342  East  38th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers    of 

MODERN  FURNITURE 


We  solicit  your 
correspondence 


The  Kamin  Book-Shop 

Publishers  &  Booksellers,  Specializes  in  Books  on 
ART  in  all  languages — on  the  DANCE  and  the 
Theatre.     LIMITED  and  FIRST  EDITIONS. 

1423  Sixth  Avenue  at  58th  St., 
New  York  City 

Barbizon    Plaza    Hotel   Building 


TALKING  SHOP 


THIS  picturesquely  regal  inkstand 
once  belonged  to  an  ambassador, 
and  is  a  very  rare  bibelot,  being 
dated  from  the  time  of  George  III, 
circa  1800.  It  was  then  the  property 
of  one  of  England's  foreign  envoys. 
Just  recently,  it  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Frank  Jerome  Tone,  President  of  the 
Carborundum  Company,  by  Mrs. 
Acheson  Smith  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  the  distinguished  inventor. 
The  stand  is  made  of  Sheffield  and 
rosewood.  From  Mrs.  Kaye  Bel- 
mont.    Photo  Barron  Gallen. 


"PHIS  exciting  and  personable  in- 
■*■  strument  is  known  as  the 
"Silent"  Radio  because,  being  so 
tiny,  it  may  be  placed  under  a  pillow 
or  in  the  smallest  cranny  and  can 
thus  be  enjoyed  by  one  person  only. 
Now  you  can  listen  to  the  Philhar- 
monic, while  your  husband  harkens 
to  the  baseball  scores  in  his  own 
corner.  The  cabinet  comes  in  two 
finishes,  mahogany  or  white  and  gold. 
Hammacher  Schlemmer. 


T->  Y  way  of  making  the  life  of  a 
•*-'  hostess  a  simpler  matter,  we  ad- 
vocate this  attractive  "all  day  service 
tray,"  here  pictured  in  one  of  its 
manifold  uses.  The  amusing  cone 
in  the  center  is  punctured  to  hold  fat 
cocktail  sausages  on  toothpicks,  and 
you  may  decorate  the  surface  of  the 
tray  itself  with  fetching  toothsome 
canapes.  In  other  guises,  it  serves 
as  a  modern  lazy  Susan  (the  center 
disc  revolves),  and  as  fruit  dish.  It 
is  made  of  untarnishable  pewter.  From 
Betty  Junger. 


THESE  two  handsome  quilts  are 
referred  to  in  our  notes  on  the 
new  linens  in  this  issue  and  we  can't 
resist  displaying  them  here,  so  very 
delectable  are  they.  The  upper  one 
comes  from  McCutcheon,  and  is 
made  of  white  celanese  taffeta,  with 
a  pastel  border.  You  may  have  your 
monogram  inscribed,  twelve  inches 
high,  in  the  center.  The  other  one 
comes  from  Mosse,  is  of  pure  silk 
satin,  and  is  quilted  in  a  luxuriantly 
baroque  pattern.  Photo  by  Dana  B. 
Merrill. 
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TALKING   SHOP 


TT  ERE  i->  an  English  Regency  man- 
-*-  -*■  tel  so  simple  and  dashing  in 
design  that  it  is  suitable  for  a  Mod- 
ern room  as  well  as  a  Traditional. 
It  is  three  feet,  six  inches  high, 
something  over  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  is  made  of  white  and 
French  black  marble.  If  you  are  an 
enthusiast  for  that  romantic  and 
singularly  chic  decorative  style  known 
as  Classic  Modern,  nothing  could  be 
a  more  fitting  adjunct  than  this.  Ye 
Okie  Mantel  Shoppe. 


PHIS  whimsical  after-dinner  cof- 
■*■  fee  set  is  ut  Swedish  inspiration, 
designed  by  Hald,  and  would  be  just 
the  thing  for  the  bachelor  hostess 
who  wants  to  avoid  the  care  of 
expensive  silver,  as  it  is  both  sturd/ 
and  ornamental.  The  long-spouted 
Coffee  urn  looks  as  though  it  might 
have  been  Conceived  by  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  himself;  the  sugar 
bowl,  creamer  and  cups  are  lined 
with  platinum  or  gold;  and  the 
whole  business  can  he  had  in  eight 
diilcrcnt   Colors       Sweden   House. 


f~^\  W  of  the  major  problems  nt 
^-^  entertaining  is  how  to  keep  food 
hot  during  those  long-drawn-out 
after-theatre  buffet  parties.  This 
warming  oven  is  the  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  despairing  hostess.  It 
can  be  used  for  rolls,  sausages  and 
more  elaborate  dishes.  It  is  of  pol- 
ished chromium  with  walnut  handles 
and  feet,  and  is  equipped  with  a 
concealed  electric  unit  which  may  be 
taken  out  and  washed.  Designed  by 
Charles  Arcularius  for  Chase  Brass 
&  Copper  Co. 


THIS  most  distinguished  lamp  is 
embellished  with  a  reproduction 
of  a  terra  de  Lorraine  Chinese  figure 
mounted  on  a  hand-carved  pine  base. 
The  square  Oriental  shade  is  of 
stretched  rough  satin,  with  flared 
bottom,  and  is  trimmed  with  velvet 
ribbon.  The  whole  thing  stands 
twenty-seven  inches  high,  and  can 
also  be  had  in  terra  cotta  finish. 
From   Edward  Garratt. 


ROOMS    &    BATHS 

$4.00  c.      , 
t      Single 

Double 


$£00 


of  our  business  comes  from 
former  guests  returning. 
These  people  prefer  the 
NEW  WESTON  because - 


•  •    •   it  occupies  the  best 
location  in  New  York 

•  •   •   a  quiet,  refined  at- 
mosphere prevails 

•  •   •   service  is  complete 

but  unostentatious. 

\*'  \ 

9  •    •   it   is  noted   for   its 

cuisine.       "  nV 


HOTEL 

NEW  WESTON 

MADISON  AVE.  »t  50'"  ST. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  you 

come  to  Boston 

you  will  stop  here! 

300  MODERN.  ROOMS 
Single,  with  Bath,  from  $3.00 
Double    with    Bath,    from    $4.50 

"In  the  heart  of  the  city" 

GARAGE       FAMOUS  FOR  FIHE  FOODS       BOOKLET 

Coulon-La  Franche  Management      Ceo.  A.  Turain,  Managing  Director 


Become  an  authority  on 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Perfect  taste  in  home  decoration  and  expert  knowledge  which  will 
enable  you  to  enter  this  interesting  field  of  work,  are  now  possible 
with  the  minimum  of  effort,  through 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  HOME 

Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

Write  for  handsome  booklet  for  full  information,  without  obligation, 
on  this  easy  method  of  becoming  a  trained  interior  decorator. 

Arts    &   Decoration 
Dept.  M  116  E.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hoiv  Modern  is  "Modern"   Music  at  the  Metropolitan 

mtinued  from  page  12)  (Continued  from  page  42) 


call)  abandoned.    More  pictur- 
esque, and  with  a  more  turbu- 
lent history,   is  Santorin,  once 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Thera. 
Santorin  began  its  existence  as 
a   clod   of  earth,    the   prodigal 
gift  of  Triton  to  the  Argon   uts. 
and  Cadmus,  of  the  legend  of 
the  dragon's  teeth,  founded  a 
colony  there.    Later  came  Spar- 
tans, Lemnians,  and  others.    In 
those    early    days,    when    the 
world  was  small,  Thera  was  a 
cosmopolitan    spot:    few    were 
the  parts  of  Greece  that  were 
not     represented     there,     and 
there  were  Egyptians    as    well. 
Later    the    Ptolemies    took    it 
over.    The  ancient  glory  ended 
when  Thera  became  Santorin, 
a    medieval    corruption   of  St. 
Irene,  and  a  part  of  the  duchy 
established    after     the     fourth 
Crusade.      Today     the     main 
town  clings  to  cliffs  of  tufa,  900 
feet  above  the  harborless  shore, 
where  the  few  ships  that  visit  it 
drift    along    the    coast    while 
taking  on  and  discharging  pas- 
sengers.    If    a    sudden    storm 
comes  up  the  ship  must  leave, 
returning  according  to  no  set 
schedule.     Its  inhabitants  raise 
wine  on   terraces  between  the 
cliffs  and   the  sea.     Their  ar- 
chitecture, like  that  on  the  sur- 
rounding   islands,    is   perfectly 
natural     and     unselfconscious. 
Mediterranean  in  character,  it 
has    the    same    familiar    white 
walls,  the  small  shuttered  win- 
dows   that   appear    in    all    the 
countries    that   border   the   in- 
land sea.    Santorin  has  neither 
wood  nor  wells,  and  both  are 
reflected    in    its    architecture. 
Roofs  must  serve  as  collectors 
of  rain  water,  and  the  scarcity 
of  lumber  has  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  barrel  vault  for 
roofs.    Some  wood  has  been  im- 
ported by  more  prosperous  in- 
habitants for  the  construction 
of   flat   roofs,    but   these   were 
built  not  because  of  any  con- 
viction that  the  flat  roof  is  su- 
perior esthetically  to  any  other, 
but    because    in    summer    eve- 
nings   it    furnishes    a    superla- 
tively pleasant  place  to  sit,  talk, 
and  even  sleep. 

It  is  here  that  modern  archi- 
tect and  the  old  Greek  builder 
meet  on  common  ground,  for 
the  flat  roof  of  northern  Eu- 
rope developed  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  outdoor  living 
space,  and  new  developments 
in  steel  and  concrete  construc- 
tion made  it  possible  in  a  cli- 
mate where  heavy  snowfall  had 
previously  presented  an  insolu- 
ble problem.     But  in  one  re- 


spect  the  humble  Greek  artisan 
has  an  advantage  over  the  mod- 
ern designer.  Centuries  of  ex- 
perience with  one  type  of  arch- 
itecture, completely  functional 
in  the  way  it  meets  living  re- 
quirements and  limitations  of 
budding  material,  have  devel- 
oped a  homogeneous  style,  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings. The  towns  of  the 
Aegean,  almost  invariably  built 
on  rocky  hillsides,  are  not  su- 
perimposed on  a  landscape; 
they  are  part  of  it.  Their  qual- 
ity of  integration  with  their 
surroundings  is  further  intensi- 
fied by  the  heavily  buttressed 
vaults  across  many  of  the 
streets,  knitting  together  the 
scattered  lines  of  the  roofs. 
The  isolation  of  the  modern 
house,  so  frequently  an  alien  in 
a  pleasant  landscape,  is  never 
found  here.  The  new  interna- 
national  architecture  proclaims 
the  universality  of  problems  of 
shelter,  and  the  coming  ubi- 
quity of  steel  and  concrete;  in 
so  doing,  it  may  be  paving  the 
way  for  something  better  to 
come,  but  the  results  so  far  in- 
dicate that  the  modern  archi- 
tect could  learn  much  about 
graceful  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment from  the  builders  in  the 
Aegean.  And  as  a  final  remind- 
er stand  the  shattered  wind- 
mills, their  reefed  sails  turning 
slowly  in  the  wind,  grinding 
out  the  oil  and  grain  of  the 
peasants. 


SPEAKING  OF  ART 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

from  France  a  rare  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  antique  fur- 
niture, wallpaper  sets  and 
screens,  and  has  shown  them 
at  160  East  56  Street  on  Satur- 
day afternoons.  And  Paul  de 
Laboulaye  presents  some  excel- 
lent paintings  at  the  Bignou. 
There  is  no  bewilderment  here, 
but  fine  drawing  and  rich  reali- 
zation of  subject. 

Marjorie  Ryerson,  at  the 
Grand  Central  Galleries,  shows 
some  delightful  portraits  of 
children— just  dear,  funny,  in- 
dividual children,  painted  with 
skill  and  appreciation.  They 
are  reminiscent  of  Robert 
Henri,  and  I  am  sure  that  Miss 
Ryerson,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Henri's,  would  want  them  to 
be.  The  mountain  people,  of 
the  John  Campbell  Folk 
School,  showed  some  good 
primitive  wood-carving  at  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


ration  such  as  reading  a  li- 
bretto, knowing  the  argument 
of  the  story,  or  even  being 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
music.  But  without  this  prepa- 
ration they  do  not  enjoy  opera 
and  are  disappointed." 

The  success  of  Smetana's  The 
Bartered  Bride,  when  it  was 
given  in  English  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan last  spring,  has  led 
to  its  revival  in  the  regular  sub- 
scription season.  A  number  of 
the  young  artists  from  the 
spring  season,  one  of  the  new 
management's  successful  ex- 
periments, have  been  engaged 
for  the  regular  company. 
"The  spring  season  has  been 
a  wonderful  experiment,"  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  "and  is  working 
out  just  as  we  hoped  it  would. 
Give  us  three  more  seasons  and 
we  will  have  a  complete  junior 
company.  A  singing  audition 
is  often  not  enough  from  which 
to  judge  the  qualifications  of 
an  applicant,  but  the  spring 
opera  gives  the  young  artists 
opportunity  to  get  into  cos- 
tume, to  act  and  to  have  in- 
dispensable experience.  If  we 
succeed  in  presenting  even  one 
really  gifted  artist  we  will  have 
justified  its  existence.  The 
spring  opera  is  our  show  win- 
dow, it  is  there  that  we  present 
our  goods!" 

With  changed  conditions  in 
Europe,  it  is  more  necessary 
than  ever  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  should  be  what  it  is 
today— an  American  institution 
with  a  high  average  of  Ameri- 
can artists  and  American  man- 
agement. 

"Foreign  theatres  do  not 
want  Americans  now  and  we 
must  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  gain  experience  in  our  own 
country.  We  have  more  opera 
companies  today  and  we  must 
train  our  artists  at  home,  if  we 
ivould  develop  opera  for  the 
future.  Artists  cannot  be  made 
overnight.  Speed  and  greed  are 
their  two  greatest  enemies.  We 
are  facing  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  this  in- 
stitution in  just  the  way  we 
want.  We  stand  to  the  public 
in  the  same  position  as  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled operas  of 
Europe,  but  without  many  of 
their  handicaps.  The  Metro- 
politan Opera  is  much  greater 
than  any  individual.  It  with- 
stood Toscanini's  withdrawal, 
Caruso's  death,  Gatti-Casazza's 
resignation.  Witherspoon's 
death.  We  are  all  merely  cogs 
in  a  great  wheel." 

Several  other  revivals  are  an- 


nounced for  this  season.  In 
celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
famous  French  composer,  Ca- 
mille  Saint-Saens,  Samson  and 
Delilah  will  be  presented  with 
Rene  Maison  and  Gertrud  Wet- 
tergren  in  the  title  roles. 

Lawrence  Tibbett  will  ap- 
pear in  '  Offenbach's  Tales  of 
Hoffman  assuming  the  three 
roles  of  Coppelius,  Dapper- 
tutto,  and  Miracle.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  Le  Coq  d'Or,  last 
heard  at  the  Metropolitan  nine 
years  ago,  will  be  revived  with 
the  singers  doing  the  panto- 
mime. Charming  Lily  Pons 
will  sing  the  role  of  the  Queen 
of  Shemakhan  and  turn  bal- 
lerina! She  confessed  to  having 
coached  the  dancing  with  a 
famous  terpsichorean  master 
in  Hollywood,  presumably 
Adolf  Bohm,  who  created  the 
role  of  the  King  at  the  "Met." 
Ezio  Pinza  will  assume  that 
part. 

One  of  the  new  singers,  Gina 
Cigna,  dramatic  soprano  of 
French  birth  and  La  Scala  ex- 
perience, will  sing  the  title  role 
in  the  revival  of  Bellini's 
Norma  later  in  the  season. 

Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  will 
also  be  revived  with  Mr.  Pinza 
in  the  title  role.  Rosa  Pon- 
selle,  who  sang  both  Norma 
and  Donna  Anna,  will  be 
heard,  probably  in  Carmen,  in 
January. 

Seventeen  artists  were  drop- 
ped and  twenty-one  new  sing- 
ers added  to  this  season's  roster. 
Vina  Bovy,  a  native  Belgian 
who  has  sung  at  La  Monnaie 
in  Brussels,  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique,  La  Scala  in  Milan 
and  in  South  America,  is  a  lyric 
coloratura  who  will  probably 
inherit  some  of  Miss  Bori's 
roles,  as  she  has  sung  Manon, 
Violetta,  Juliette,  Mimi,  Olym- 
pia  in  Tales  of  Hoffman,  as 
well  as  Lakme,  Lucia,  and 
Gilda.  She  was  in  New  York 
three  years  ago  when  she 
studied  here. 

Stella  Andreva,  who  will  ap- 
pear later  in  the  season  is  of 
Scotch-German  ancestry  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  in  London.  She  be- 
gan her  career  in  operetta,  and 
was  encouraged  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  to  study  for  grand 
opera.  She  sang  in  opera  in 
Stockholm,  and  at  Covent 
Garden. 

Another  young  coloratura  is 
Bidu  Sayao  of  Brazil,  who  was 
engaged  by  Toscanini  to  ap- 
pear in  Philharmonic  concerts. 
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THE  FIRST  EXHIBITION       All    the    Arts    Represented 


A    Great    Success  —  Over     800 
Visitors! 

November  10th  marked  the  opening 
of  the  first  of  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society  to  be  held  at 
its  galleries  in  the  Hotel  Park 
Lane,  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

City. 

Mr.  Dario  Shindell,  collector,  dra- 
matic artist,  cosmopolitan,  and  an 
enthusiastic  member  has  very 
graciously  loaned  his  collection.  It 
consisted  of  a  wide  variety  of  rare 
art  objects  from  the  Far  East 
ecially  -uitable  for  home  decora- 


Painters,  sculptors,  architects,  interior  and  exterior  decorators, 

industrial  designers  and  patrons  of  the  arts — are  already  members 

of  the  Society.   The  headquarters  in  New  York  City  for  the  winter 

season  are  the  Park  Lane  on  Park  Avenue  in  the  heart  of  Grand 

Central  ai-ea. 

Here  you  will  be  welcomed  by  mem- 
bers and  a  staff  capable  of  helping 
you  solve  practically  any  problem 
you  may  have  pertaining  to  the 
Fine  or  Applied  Arts. —  Where  to 
buy  unusual  furnishings  for  your 
home.  How  to  tell  a  genuine  an- 
tique. Where  and  how  to  submit 
manuscripts,  designs,  paintiners  or 
ideas  for  criticism  or  sale.  Where 
to  send  your  talented  friend  or  off- 
spring to  study  for  their  profession 
to  the  best  advantage. 
How    to    obtain     pictures,    prints, 


tion.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  in 
a  special  article  said  the  exhibition 
was  "noteworthy  for  its  variety  and 
the  distinction  of  some  of  the 
piec  Five-century-old     frescos 

from  Chinese  temples,  carved  heads 
of  Balinese  gods  rich  with  lacquer 
decorations,  pottery  figurines  of 
time-faded,  orange-red  coloring 
from  ancient  Chinese  graves,  beau- 
tifully embroidered  ceremonial  cos- 
tumes from  Japan,  engraved  swords 
with  wavy  edged  blades  from  Java 
and  India,  and  many  other  objects 
of  art  significant  of  each  locale. 

WRITE    TO    MRS.    PATTERSON 

Mrs.  Marie  Patterson,  ex-Cali- 
fornian,  is  the  Executive  Secretary 
in  the  New  York  headquarters.  If 


photographs,  pamphlets  or  books 
relating  to  the  Fine  Arts  or  Art  in 
Industry.  How  to  plan  a  Rock 
Garden,  etc. — these  and  hundreds 
of  other  questions  this  Society  will 
answer  for  you,  thus  helping  you 
save  time,  and  money — or  both. 
The  sponsors  wish  to  thank  those 
who  are  already  helping  this  great 
movement,  and  invite  all  others  in- 
terested in  the  spread  of  artistic 
knowledge  to  apply  for  member- 
ship. 


MEMBERSHIPS  MARCH  ON 

From  Coast  to  Coast — To  Norway 

— Italy,  England — Puerto 

Rico! 


A  few  unsolicited  testimonials: — 

"At  long  last  we  have  awakened  to 
the  necessity  for  a  Society  such  as 
yours.  I  am  indeed  glad  to  join." 

R.G.   (Artist) 

"I  assure  you  of  my  most  hearty 
cooperation  in  this  timely  Inter- 
national Art  movement." 

A.F.    (Musician) 


"The  Society  cannot  help  but  have 
a  '  remendous  influence  on  the  home. 
Keenly  interested  in  Art  in  Indus- 


try, I  am  pleased  to  join  your  fine 
movement." 

M.R.  (Architect) 

"I  am  tremendously  interested  .  .  . 
because  after  years  of  experience 
in  artistic  activities  I  am  convinced 
of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
such  a  project." 

W.F.P.   (Sculptor) 

"The  advancement  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  is  a  subject  which  is  of  ut- 
most concern  to  me.  I  assure  you 
that  you  can  count  on  my  support." 
D.A.H.  (Executive  Lighting 
Fixture  Co.) 


IS.   da    MOLAS 


at 
the 


the 
4th 


THE  "ANNUAL  MEDAL"  APPROVED 


you  want  to  know  anything  past, 
present  or  future  about  the  Society, 
"ask  Mrs.  Patterson"  in  person  or 
by  mail.  She  will  sponsor  your 
name  for  membership  if  you  are 
interested  in  furthering  the  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  or  feel  you 
will  benefit  by  the  many  services  it 
has  to  offer.  By  mail,  of  course, 
you'll  miss  her  enthusiasm  and 
charm.  Address  care  of  the  Society, 
299  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

3    nd    for    your    *pon»ored 
application  blank   toda>  ! 


MEDAL  —  MEDAL 

WHO  HAS  A  MEDAL? 

WHEELER  WILLIAMS,  first  edu- 
cated as  an  architect  and  now  an 
internationally  successfully  sculp- 
tor, had  the  idea  and  executed  the 
final  design  which  has  now  been 
approved.  A  rough,  oh,  very  rough, 
sketch  of  the  face  of  this  medal  is 
shown  below.  On  the  reverse  side 
will  be  an  inscription  designating 
the  award  it  represents.  The  38 
medal  awards  will  be  made  annual- 
ly by  committees  of  members  of  the 
Society,  outstanding  experts  and 
authorities  in  the  various  Fine  Arts 
and  Industrial  Design.  Contrary  to 
usual  practice  the  medal  will  not  be 
presented  as  the  result  of  a  contest, 
but  through  the  selection  of  the 
finished  product  after  it  has  been 
on  display  or  sale — thus  passing 
the  preliminary  test  of  public  ac- 
ceptance. Members  everywhere  are 
requested  to  write  for  a  tentative 
list  of  awards  and  to  notify  the 
"AWARDS  COMMITTEE"  at  the 
New  York  headquarters — 299  Park 
Avenue — whenever  they  are  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  work  of 
any  artist,  or  wish  to  have  the 
Committee  pass  on  their  creations. 
The  purpose  of  these  awards  is  to 
stimulate  public  interest  and  appre- 
ciation in  all  forms  of  art  and  to 
fittingly  "reward  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  Arts."  The 
funds  for  these  medal  awards  are 
being  underwritten  by 
industries,  individuals 
and  groups. 

WHEELER  WIL- 
LIAMS, sculptor,  is  a 
native  of  Chicago  and 
a  Yale  man  with  a  mas- 
j  ter's  degree  in  Archi- 
tecture from  Harvard. 
He  studied  at  the  Art 
Institute     in     Chicago; 


various 


WHEELER   WILLIAMS, 
Designer   of    the    Society   Medal 

also  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  and  with 
Jules  Coutan  in  France.  His  home 
— or  rather — his  working  studio  is 
in  New  York  City;  but  he  is 
generally  all  over  the  place,  pud- 
dling around  in  Regents  Park  in 
London  where  he  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent fountain — then  to  Wash- 
ington unveiling  his  pediment  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Build- 
ing or  to  Chicago 
checking  up  on  his 
portrait  heads,  and 
tablets  on  the  Michi- 
gan Boulevard  Munici- 
pal Bridge.  In  between 
times,  he  does  animals 
and  portrait  heads, 
which  he  enjoys  the 
most  of  all. 


Individuals  and  organizations  have 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  plans 
and  benefits  of  the  Society.  Each 
month  shows  a  steady  increase  in 
memberships.  Now  it  may  be  said 
the  Society  is  truly  international! 
Space  does 
not  permit 
listing  a  1 1 
of  the  ac- 
tivities in 
which  mem- 
bers are 
participat- 
ing. Here 
are  just  a 
few: 

N.  DE  MO- 
LAS,  re- 
cently of 
Paris  and 
London  but 
now  a  "reg- 
ular New 
Yorker,"  is 
having     his 

first  American  exhibition 
Wildenstein  Gallery  from 
to  the  23rd  of  January. 

He  is  especially  well  known  for 
his  "conversation  pictures" — por- 
traits of  the  people  themselves  and 
their  families  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
position of  a  picture  of  their  homes, 
gardens,  and  grounds.  He  has  re- 
cently finished  such  pictures  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Astor, 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  and  many  others. 
De  Molas'  great  versatility  is 
shown  in  his  equally  interesting 
decorative  panels  for  the  home,  and 
theatrical  productions  for  C.  B. 
Cochran  and  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

CARLO  MORELLI  of  the  Metro- 
politan is  interested  in  a  plan  to 
bring  music — especially  the  opera 
— to  a  greater  number  of  music- 
lovers  living  in  cities  outside  of  the 
"big  ten."  The  plan  as  outlined 
may  best  be  described  as  an  "op- 
eratic caravan."  The  leading  artists 
of  the  "Met"  and  other  opera  com- 
panies could  then  be  heard  and 
seen — with  proper  scenery,  lighting 
effects,  stage  and  equipment — all 
portable. 

MARY  SOMERVILLE  ELWES, 
one  of  our  English  members,  well- 
known  for  her  paintings  of  gardens 
(Queen  Mary  purchased  one  of  her 
water  colors  of  English  wild  flow- 
ers), has  been  lecturing  since  ar- 
rival in  many  eastern  cities  on 
English  gardens.  After  spending 
the  holidays  "at  home"  she  will  re- 
turn to  paint  some  of  the  beautiful 
gardens  in  and  around  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

ERIC  ZARDO,  pianist,  has  con- 
sented to  participate  in  future 
musical  activities  of  The  Inter- 
national  Society. 

Those  who  haven't  seen  JOHN 
BARCLAY'S  interesting  version  of 
the  "ghost"  in  the  Leslie  Howard 
production  of  HAMLET  have 
missed  more  than  they  realize. 

THE  RICHARD  WAGNER  SO- 
CIETY, New  York  City,  gives  all 
members  of  our  Society  25%  dis- 
count at  the  box  office  upon  presen- 
tation of  Identity  Card.  Other  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country 
are  considering  the  same  policy. 


PLEASURE       ISLAND 
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Bermuda  frees  sport  from  the  tyranny  of  time 
and  weather.  Here  you  play  the  game  you  like 
.  .  .  when  you  like  it  ...  in  a  realm  specially 
designed  for  outdoor  pleasures. 

The  dramatic  variety  of  Bermuda's  landscs 
has  produced  golf  courses  of  extraordinary  ii 
terest  ...  of  a  natural  beauty  girt  by  sweepii 
vistas   of   the   sea.     .     .     .     Splendid  reaches 
protected  water  form  a  rendezvous  for  the  yacl 
of  many  countries. 

Even  blase  globe-trotters  find  delightful  no\ 
elty  in  Bermuda's  pink  beaches.  Washed  by  wine 
clear  surf  .  .  .  which  the  sun  turns  into  a  glor 
of  colour  .  .  .  these  uncrowded  bathing  beache 
are   reminiscent   of  no   others   known    to   nu 

Bermuda  is  the  cyclist's  Utopia.  Here  the 
ban  on  automobiles  crowns  the  bicycle-rider 
undisputed  king  (or  queen)  of  peaceful  coral 
roads.  .  .  .  Here  tennis  enthusiasts  enjoy  fine 
courts  of  turf,  and  en-tout-cas.  .  .  .  Came  fish 
provide  excitement  for  those  who  would  pursue 
the  bonito,  the  tuna,  and  the  wahoo. 

This  semi-tropical  haven  is  the  perfect  site  for 
your  favourite  sport.  You  play  it  here  amid 
scenery  that  is  world-renowned  for  unspoiled 
beauty.  And  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  stabilizing  Gulf 
Stream  .  .  .  you  play  in  a  climate  that  makes 
outdoor  life  a  delight  all  the  year  round. 

"BUT    CAN    I    AFFORD     BERMUDA?'' 

The  inexpensiveness  of  a  trip  to  It.Timnla  surprises  those 
making  their  first  visit.  Round-trip  passage  (with  private 
bath)  on  a  superlative  liner  eosts  as  little  as  $65  for  four 
luxurious  days  at  sea.  In  Bermuda  the  many  hotels  and 
cottages  offer  aceommoda lions  at  a  wide  range  of  price. 

FOR  BOOKLET:    Your  travel  agent,  or  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.    In  Canada,  Sun  Life  Bldg.,  Montreal. 
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Seventeenth  Century  Love  Seat  beautifully 
covered  in  English  needlepoint,  with  old  gold 
background.  A  small  tripod  Table — a  fine 
Chippendale  handcarved  Mirror  of  burnished 
real  gold  leaf — two  fine  handcarved  Wall 
Brackets  beautifully  gilded. 


The  pride  of  craftsmanship — excellence  of  our  materials — together  with  perfection 
in    styling — result    in     masterpieces    of    Beauty    and    Charm    with    Distinction. 


ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE 


COLD    MEDAL,    1934 


Scfymteg  &  Kotzian,  3nc 

Designers  and  Cabinet  Makers 
521  EAST  72nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PURCHASES   CAN   BE   MADE   ONLY   THROUGH   YOUR   DECORATOR 


3S5  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW     YORK 


IN  PARIS.  11  RUE  PAYENNE 


IN  LOS  ANGELES.  JOHNSTONE  U  HERLIHV.  816  SOUTH  F1GUEROA  ST. 
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Antique  Walnut 
Oyster  Burl 


Chest— Circa  1 700 


formerly  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Reginald  Gurney,  Spixworth 
Hall,  7^pr}ol\,  England. 


A  Continuous  Caravan   from   England 

Every  week  a  ship  from  England  brings  us  its  precious  cargo  of  choice  antiques, — 
beautiful  pieces  mellowed  by  time, — some  of  them  from  the  noble  houses  of  Great 
Britain.  There  are  authentic  reproductions,  too, — all  of  them  hand-fashioned  by  Eng- 
lish craftsmen  who  are  the  acknowledged  masters  in  the  art  of  finishing  fine  furniture. 
We  should  like  to  have  you  see  this  exhibit.  It  is  the  largest  wholesale  selection  of 
distinguished  English  furniture  in  America. 


WOOD  AND  HOGAN  •  INC 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
sole  American  representatives  of 

ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

.Norwich,  England 


We    invite    you    to    inspect    our    display    of     1500    antiques    and    reproductions.       Purchases    are     made     through    your     decorator 

Arts   &   Decoration    is   published   monthly,    except   July,   by    McBride,    Andrews   &    Co.,    Inc.     Publication   office,    34    N.    Crystal   St.,    East    Stroudsburg,    Pa.     Editorial    and   general 

offices,    116   East    16th    St.,    New   York,    N.    Y.     Subscription    is    $3.00   a   year,    35    cents   a  copy.    For  foreign  postage  add  $1.00;   for  Canadian  postage,   50  cents.     Entered  as  second 

class   matter   at   the   post   office    at    East    Stroudsburg,    Pa.,    under   the    Act  of  March  3rd,   1879.    Copyright  1937  by  McBride,  Andrews   &  Co.,   Inc. 
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IK    pieces   illustrated   above   are   representative   of  our 
collection    for   the   living   room,  bedroom    and    dining 
room.   Made  under  ideal  conditions   our  furniture  will 
endure  and  be  of  lasting  beauty  and  use  to  the  owner.  We 

O  J 

agister  each  piece  and  our  cabinet  work  is  guaranteed  for  life. 
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THE  OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
560  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston  385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Western  representatives: 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy,  816  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Yam  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  displays.  Purchases  must  be  made  through  your  decorator. 
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Unexcelled  craftsmanship  —  Comfortable  —  Styled  for  twentieth  century  living.  A 
beautiful  sofa,  six  feet  six  inches  long,  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  nine 
inches  high.     Covered  in  glazed  chintz,  woodwork   painted   and   glazed   to   harmonize. 
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222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


Designers  and  makers  for  seventy  years  of  the  finest  furniture  produced  in  America 

We  exhibit  in  our  own  building  especially  planned  and  built  so  that  our  products  can  be 
leisurely  inspected  —  in  suitable  surroundings — 

222  E.  46  Street  is  conveniently  located  outside  of  the  congested   traffic  zones — easy 
parking  for  you  or  your  chauffeur. 
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Western  Representatives 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 
Los     Angeles,      Cal. 
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BEAUTY 
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TRADITION 


QUALITY 


ARE    INHERENT    IN    REPLICAS 
BUILT  BY 


THE  MA3V0R  HOUSE 

383   MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK   CITY 


IN  LOS   WGELES 
816    S.    MM  EROA    ST. 


IN  CHICAGO 
828    S.    WABASH    AVE. 


A  Cordial  Welcome  Awaits  You  At  Our  Showrooms.    Purchases  Are  Made  Through  Your  Decorator 
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Carnllo  Fabric  Corp. 
Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 
Seeley-Scalamandre  Co.  Inc. 
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Importers  and  wholesalers  know 
this.  And  so  they  pay  the  decora* 
tors  to  serve  you . . .  just  as  they  pay 
the  retail  stores  to  stock  and  dis* 
play  their  merchandise  in  your 
town,  for  your  convenience.  In 
both  cases  payment  is  made  by 
discounts  which  are  never  avail* 
able  to  you  as  an  individual. 


Your  decorator  has 
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ears  of 
experience  in  buying  .  .  .  years  of 
experience  in  decorative  furnish* 
lings.  Yet  this  decorator  serves 
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Arthur  H.  Lee  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 
J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.  Inc. 


The  Greeff  Company,  Inc. 


To  Decorators-    The  publishers  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
series   of  editorialized   advertisements  sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses 
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"""THE  Honorable  Mrs.  Reginald  Fellowes'  home  in  Paris.  She  ranks  as 
-*•  the  most  individual  and  exotic  hostess  of  the  day.  Her  glass 
dining  table  is  shown  here,  and  through  the  arched  window  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  garden  where  she  so  often  entertains.  At  the  right  is  another 
view  of  the  dining  room,  with  its  arched  doorway  of  green  glass  lighted 
from  within.     All  glass  designs  by  Lalique. 
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FRENCH,  ROMANTIC,  MODERN 


By  Rebecca  Thomas 

JVl  RS.  REGINALD  AILWYN  FELLOWES  (ne>  Mar- 
guerite Decazes,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Due  Decazes  et  de 
Glucksberg)  is  a  member  of  what  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbun  would  call  the  "last"  international  set.  The  Arch- 
bishop  <>1  Canterbury  undoubtedly  implies  by  this  descrip- 
tion that  Mrs.  Fellowes  is  not,  perhaps,  the  last  authority 
on  matters  spiritual.  But  on  things  of  this  transient  world, 
Mrs.  Fellowes  is  indeed  an  authority.  She  has  money  (a 
part  of  the  Amei  ican  Singer  Sewing  Machine  fortune)  with 
which  to  exercise  her  unique  imagination  and  taste  on 
terrestrial  possessions.  She  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  dressed  women  in  the  world.  And  her  house, 
at  No.  19,  rue  St.  James,  Neuilly-sur-Seine  is  like  no  one 
else's,  anywhere.  It  is  romantically  beautiful,  belonging  to 
no  single  period,  though  obviously  only  conceivable  in  this 
second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  Surely  it  means 
something,  even  to  an  archbishop,  to  see  the  game  of  life 
so  charmingly  played. 

As  you  ring  the  concierge's  bell  on  the  rue  St.  James, 
mar  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  everything  looks  humble  and 
(i.imped.  Even  on  being  admitted  into  the  court  yard,  no 
vistas  open,  no  grandeur  is  noticeable.  This  typical  ap- 
proach  to  French  houses  is  always  dramatic,  for  one  is 
never  prepared  for  the  hidden  vastness  in  entrance  halls 
and  gardens  beyond.  These  are  kept  secret.  The  entrance 
hall  in  Mis.  Fellowes'  house  seems  conjured  out  ol  the  air, 
so  large  does  it  suddenly  loom  within  the  front  door.  Then 
the  great  garden  behind  the  house,  like  a  park  in  extent, 
appeals,  .md  it  is  as  il  space  unrolled  before  you  magically 
in  walking  forward. 

The  apparent  emptiness  of  this  high  hall  adds  to  its  ex- 
tent. At  Inst  glance  the  only  decoration  is  a  row  of  tall 
brown    Chinese    Coromander    screens,    dark    against    the 


whiteness  of  stone  walls,  and  the  massive  wide  curving 
staircase  at  the  far  end.  On  a  long  pink-marbled-top  ob- 
long niche  is  a  rarely  fine  carved  wood  Ming  head.  A 
few  benches  along  the  hall  are  covered  with  silver  leather. 
And  that  is  all,  except  for  the  unadorned  pillars  and  plain 
walls,  perfectly  proportioned. 

But  on  gala  days  this  entrance  hall  is  transformed  into  a 
salle  de  fete.  An  ingenious  and  amusing  arrangement  of 
tables  drops  out  of  the  walls,  hung  on  heavy  silk  cords  with 
tassels— three  down  each  side.  The  Ming  head  is  removed, 
and  its  niche  on  stone  pillars  becomes  a  long  bar,  gay  with 
pink  plates  and  decanters  of  wine.  The  lighting  here  and 
throughout  the  house,  and  in  the  garden,  too,  is  mysterious- 
ly indirect,  engineered  by  Wendel. 

Down  a  few  steps  to  the  right  from  the  entrance  hall  is 
the  living  room.  Heavy  natural  wood  doors  open  into  a 
pleasant  place,  one  end  entirely  window  overlooking  the 
garden  beyond,  furnished  with  great  chintz-covered  easy 
chairs.  Painted  scenic  panels  cover  part  of  the  wall  and 
extend  over  the  window  tops. 

Off  this  room  is  the  library,  quite  unmodern,  save  for 
the  marquetry  floor  of  rare  woods  in  various  colors.  Louis 
XV  furniture  in  needlepoint,  conventional  bronze  busts, 
woodwork  in  natural  color  with  built-in  bookcases  make 
this  room,  not  very  large,  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  the 
typical,  pleasantly  familiar  library. 

But,  by  contrast,  the  dining  room,  also  on  this  first  floor, 
sparkles  with  every  kind  of  modern  glass  work.  The  entire 
ceiling  is  arched,  and  arched  niches,  the  height  of  the  walls, 
repeat  the  oval  contour  of  the  room.  One  arch,  hung  with 
a  long  curtain  of  crystal  beads,  overlooks  the  garden.  In 
another,  opposite  the  window,  Lalique  has  designed  an 
intricate  fanciful  plaque  of  green  glass,  lighted  from  within. 
Tables,  candelabras,  and  small  service  doors  are  of  glass  so 
that  the  room  shines  green  and  silver,  and  repeats  reflec- 
tions, from  tabletops  and  archways,  of  the  garden  outside. 
The  first  full-page  photograph  and  the  smaller  one  on  the 
opposite  page  give  a  clear  impression  of  this  room. 

But  Mrs.  Fellowes  does  not  confine  her  entertaining  to 
the  dining  room,  or  even  to  the  salle  de  fete  when  she 
gives  a  party.  She  allows  herself  to  be  whimsical  about  the 
place  of  eating.  Today  lunch  is  served  in  the  garden,  or 
on  the  terrace  off  her  own  sitting  room  upstairs,  where 
pots  of  geraniums  are  scattered  hap-hazard  about  the  tables 
and  chairs.  Or  it  may  please  her  to  dismiss  the  white-cot- 
ton-gloved footmen  and  cook  and  serve  the  meal  herself 
for  her  family,  from  the  perfectly  modern  and  compact 
white-enameled  kitchenette  in  her  own  apartments.  Wher- 
ever and  in  whatever  quantity  the  food  is  served,  it  is  in  a 
place  of  peculiar  charm,  for  Mrs.  Fellowes  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  hostesses  in  two  continents  and  her  cuisine  is  re- 
nowned. To  her  a  meal  is  a  ceremony,  but  one  that  should 
be  without  formality. 

The  more  intimate  rooms  upstairs  are  not  shown  in  these 
photographs.  They  consist  of  a  sitting  room  and  study  off 
a  terrace,  as  mentioned,  the  roof  of  the  living  room  below, 
overlooking  the  garden.  Since  she  is  an  active  woman  of 
affairs  the  sitting  room  looks  both  businesslike  and  much 
used.  The  main  decorations  in  it  are  carved  plaster  ap- 
pliqued  figures  on  the  walls.     Off  the  sitting  room  at  one 


M 
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BOVE   is  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  renowned  marquetry  floor  in  Mrs.  Fellowes'  library. 
This  was  designed  for  her,  and  is  one  of  the  most  unique  floor  treatments  in  Paris. 


end  is  the  kitchenette,  from  which  intimate  meals  emerge. 

Off  the  other  side  is  Mrs.  Fellowes'  bedroom,  with  walls 
entirely  of  deep  blue  glass,  that  open  into  vast  armoires, 
for  her  famous  wardrobe.  The  bed,  an  enormous  one  on 
a  raised  dais,  is  covered  with  yellow  damask,  and  glass-blue 
and  yellow  are  the  chief  notes  of  color. 

Through  the  rooms  of  this  original  and  romantic  house 
in  Neuilly,  or  her  other  house  in  Cannes,  or  on  her  yacht, 
Mrs.  Fellowes  moves,  very  much  the  grande  dame,  now 
past  fifty,  a  grandmother— more  than  any  other  figure  in 


Europe  or  America  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  fashionable 
and  smart  today.  She  is  worldly  in  the  sense  that  the  ma- 
terial things  about  her  are  perfection— her  clothes,  her 
food,  her  jewels,  and  the  decoration  of  her  rooms.  That 
"fast"  international  set  to  which  she  belongs  includes  also 
the  Duke  of  Windsor,  Mrs.  Wall  is  Warfield  Simpson,  Lady 
Abdy,  Lady  Mendl  (Elsie  de  Wolfe),  and  Princess  Natalie 
Paley,  among  others.  Let  the  good  Archbishop  condemn 
them  as  he  will,  they  nevertheless  remain  our  authorities- 
for  glamour  on  this  mundane  sphere. 
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DRAMATIC  view  of  the  garden  . 
The  lighting  in  both  house  and  garden 


19.  rue  St.  James — a  glamorous  and  tropical  spot. 
-   bi    Wendel  of  Vienna.  /%**  .*«K^    1 
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HE  white  stone  stairway  in  the  entrance  hall  is  outlined  against 
a  rare  Coromander  screen,  one  of  a  series  in  rich  brown  hues. 
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DETAIL  of  the  bar  at  one  end  of  the  Salle  de  Fetes,  with  its 
pink  marble  top,  Ming  heads,  and  seats  in  silver  leather. 
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SURVEY   OF  SMALL   AND    MEDIUM 
SIZED  HOUSES  FOR   1937 


Illustrated  by  Photographs  and  Floor  Plans  of  Newly  Built  Houses  in  California, 

Washington,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 


By  Colin  Carroll 
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HEX  a  man  builds  his  house  he  creates  his  most  pro- 
found, most  authoritative  artifax.  The  family  conference 
without  end,  the  snowfall  of  pencilled  floor  plans,  the  criti- 
cal mulling  of  Dutch  and  French,  Colonial  and  English 
styles,  all  these  are  the  troubling  evidence  of  his  Art-in- 
Progress.  And  while  the  last  twelve  months  have  seen  the 
painter  return  to  the  Surrealiste  absurdities  of  the  fur- 
lined  tea  cup,  the  opera-goer  discover  the  glories  of  the 
Scandinavian  voice,  and  the  writer  reproduce  the  roman 
a  clef  in  one  thousand  pages,  the  unchannelled  desires  of 
the  American  home  builder  have  inspired  the  most  authen- 
tic art-form  of  all— the  small  house.  The  phenomenon  is 
both  significant  and  sound,  and  merits  investigation. 

In  the  Twenties  the  Coolidge  market  was  officially  desig- 
nated as  an  eternal  law,  smartness  was  confused  with  osten- 
tation, and  the  well-to-do  gave  unknowing  corroboration  to 
the  cynicisms  of  Thorstein  Veblein  who  was  even  then 
writing  his  bitter  pieces  about  the  "honorific  waste"  of 
contemporary  culture.  They  did  it  by  building,  and  even 
by  importing,  piece  by  numbered  piece,  the  huge  edifices 
of  another  culture  and  another  day,  by  moving  into  great 
chateaux  and  huge  museums  with  too  many  rooms  and  un- 
happy heating.  And,  to  do  the  age  its  justice,  it  also  built 
some  fine  homes.  But  the  universal  predilection  was  for 
size  first,  and  then  for  comfort  and  livability.  This  House- 
of-a-hundred  rooms  was  an  art-form  too,  but  it  had  its 
unhappy,  unfortunate  overtones;  it  seemed  to  lack 
authenticity. 

The  transition  to  today  is  cause  for  encouragement. 
Skip,  if  you  will,  any  pedestrian  sermon  on  the  teachings 
of  adversity  and  economic  depression;  it  is  an  old  tale  by 
now,  and  well  rehearsed  for  us  all.  But  observe  in  passing 
that  the  country  has  left  behind  a  transcendental  age,  and 
has  come  to  look  upon  the  matter  of  living  as  a  pursuit  of 
happiness  and  not  of  easy  honors.  The  implications  of  this 
change  are  profound,  for  they  mark  a  cultural  progression, 
one  which  has  already  been  extensively  observed  and  di- 
agnosed in  other  fields  of  expression.  The  avant-garde  in 
this  change  in  living  was  without  quibble  the  professional 
architect.  Corbusier  gave  the  movement  its  most  uncom- 
promising tag-line  when  he  remarked  that  the  house  should 
be  "a  machine  for  living  in".  And  the  German  school  gave 
it  the  most  intelligent  impetus  when  they  began  to  stress 
the  so-called  "open  plan",  a  system  of  interior  design  in 
which  the  long,  dark  and  inutile  corridor  was  abolished  in 
favor  of  free  and  open  access  from  one  living  unit  to  an- 
other. But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  creation  of  a  house, 
contrary  to  any  other  form  of  creative  expression,  the  client 
—that  is  to  say,  the  home  builder,  you  and  I— has  a  chance 
to  incorporate  his  desires  before  the  work  is  completed. 
Unless  he  must  go  to  some  subdivision  for  a  ready-made 
package,  he  can  in  no  uncertain  manner  make  felt  his 
private  predilections  about  size  and  style,  color  and  arrange- 
ment.   And  he  does. 

The  new,  1937  version  of  the  small  house  is  not  any  re- 
action from  the  giganticism  of  yesterday.    It  is  not  small  in 


revolt,  but  simply  because  a  small  house  is  more  amenable 
to  comfortable  and  intimate  living,  and  the  change  grows 
from  the  mind  and  not  from  emotion.  Insofar  as  size  alone 
is  concerned,  the  small  house  today  is  but  the  signal  of  a 
change  in  social  fashions.  Time  was  when  entertainment 
meant  six  butlers  and  a  Meyer  Davis  orchestra  after  a  din- 
ner for  fifty.  Happily  it  now  means  something  more  in- 
telligent, and  thus  by  definition  something  more  amenable. 
Conversation,  for  instance,  requires  no  ballroom  in  which 
to  flourish,  and  a  Meyer  Davis  orchestra  has  rightly  be- 
come known  as  something  less  than  a  boon  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  one's  friends.  The  best  method  to  design  a  small 
house  is  to  live  your  ideal  week  in  mind's  eye  and  from  this 
inward  catalogue  to  discover  how  many  rooms  you  want. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  you  will  eliminate. 

The  small  house  is  essentially  a  "modern"  form  in  the 
professional  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  to  say  that  it  is 
livable  first  and  impressive  last.  And  when  you  realize  that 
by  the  same  token  it  is  also  functional,  do  not  bridle  at  the 
title.  Many  a  square  and  ugly  band  box  which  now  hides 
behind  that  adjective  is  infinitely  less  functional  than  a! 
New  England  cottage.  That  functionalism  should  have 
been  confused  with  the  perversion  of  stream  lines  in  static 
objects  is  unfortunate,  but  by  no  means  fundamental.  If 
the  owner  does  not  feel  like  having  the  low  and  sweeping 
lines  of  a  Continental  Modern,  those  lines  are  not  in  his 
case  functional;  for  of  course  the  function  referred  to  is 
first  and  foremost  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner's  desires. 
On  the  negative  side  it  refers  simply  to  a  healthy  eschewing 
of  architectural  furbelows,  a  precept  in  which  any  man  can 
find  agreement. 

The  exterior  can  show  its  functionalism  in  the  perfectly 
proportioned  fenestration  of  an  Early  American  clapboard 
house— only  let  the  design  be  pure  and  suited  to  its  cli- 
matic environment.  Or  it  can  appear  in  the  classic  lines 
of  a  Georgian  house,  a  New  England  cottage,  the  gracious 
lines  of  our  native  Californian  ranch  house.  Hardly  as  ac- 
ceptable, however,  to  the  logic  of  present-day  living  are  the 
hard-to-heat  piles  of  Victorian  England,  or  the  mean  win- 
dowed products  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  They  have  had  their 
day,  but  ours  bows  down  to  sun  and  light,  warmth  and 
cheer.  The  true  test,  of  course,  is  whether  the  exterior 
serves  the  purposes  of  the  interior,  and  does  it  as  a  good 
servant  should,  without  fuss  or  feathers.  Look  only  for  the 
clean  line,  the  open-faced  window. 

"The  greatest  possible  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of 
human  happiness  and  improvement  are  these  heaps  of 
bricks  and  stones,  consolidated  with  mortar,  or  hewn  timber, 
fastened  together  with  spike  nails,  which  men  painfully  con- 
trive for  their  own  torment,  and  call  them  house  and  home! 
The  soul  needs  air;  a  wide  sweep  and  a  frequent  change  of 
it.  Morbid  influences,  in  a  thousand-fold  variety,  gather 
about  hearths,  and  pollute  the  life  of  households.  There  is 
no  such  unwholesome  atmosphere  as  that  of  an  old  home, 
rendered  poisonous  by  one's  defunct  forefathers."  The 
writer  of  these  words,  it  may  sur-      (Continued  on  page  48) 
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*  WHITE  clapboard  cot- 
f\  tage  constructed  on  three 
different  levels,  to  conform  to 
the  natural  grading  of  the 
property.  The  house  is  built 
I  T-shaped,  after  an  Early 
American  model. 


A  House  in  Seattle  at  the 
Edge  of  Lake  Washington 


ARTHUR    L.    LOVELESS    AND    LESTER    P.    FEY,    ARCHITECTS 


By  Naomi  N.  Swett 


B 


ECAUSE  Mr.  and  Mis.  Paul  Smith  of  Seattle,  love 
Springtime  color,  fragrant  e  and  song,  ihcv  those  lor  their 
home  a  lightly  wooded,  80  x  150  Eool  rit\  lot,  which  in 
front  lies  level  with  the  sidewalk,  then  drops  slightly  to 
form  an  irregulai  table  top  ol  a  high  Mull  rearing  pcipen 
dicularly  from  the  shores  ol  \asi  Lake  Washington  .  .  .  be- 
yond which  the  rugged,  snow  capped  Olympics  stretch  on 
and  on  .  .  .  and  finally  blend  into  the  sk\. 

They  preserved  lovelier  specimens  ol  native  dogwood 
and  maple  trees  as  a  frame  for  the  sereneh  white.  T  shaped 
house  of  early  American  adaptation,  which  the  architects 
Arthur  L.  Loveless  and  Lester  P.  Fey  planned  in  three  dif- 
ferent levels  conforming  to  the  natural  grading.  And  be- 
neath a  group  of  slendei  maples  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff 
they  laid  a  little  flagged  terrace— seemingly  at  the  Brink  of 
Heaven— but  nevertheless  only  fifteen  minutes  drive  from 
the  city's  shopping  center! 

Hospitable  looking  gables  cut  cleanly  through  the  over- 
hanging second  story;  entrance  and  garage  doors  are  trim- 
med with  broad,  wrought  iron  strap  hinges;  double-hung 
windows  with  wood  muntins  and  green  board  shutters  ex- 
tend almost  to  the  ground. 

Onl\  the  little  white  board  (  ontinued  on  page  49) 


THE  simple  white  doors  of 
both  house  and  garage 
are  finished  with  broad 
wrought-iron  strap  hinges. 
The  family  life  is  largely 
lived  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
in  the  rear  garden,  which 
faces  Lake  Washington,  and 
which  is  richly  wooded. 


ND   T.    SEE.    ARCHITECT 


Ellen    Shipman,    Landscape    Archf 


A   HOUSE  AND   GARDEN 
IN  SUBURBAN  NEW  JERSEY 


By  R.  W.  Sexton 


Photos    by    Robert    MacLean    Glasgov 


A  HE  Vernon  Fosters  dislike  any- 
thing that  even  suggests  preten- 
tiousness or  elaboration.  In  their 
estimation,  a  well -designed  house  iJ 
one  that  is  interesting  in  its  lines  (i 
and  proportions  and  in  the  textural 
surfaces  of  the  various  structural 
materials.  They  consider  that  or- 
nament in  most  cases  is  meaning- 
less and  unnecessary  and  therefore 
is  used  merely  to  affect  extrava- 
gance. 

Conforming  to  the  owner's  man- 
date, the  house  which  Edmund  T. 
See,  Architect,  recently  designed 
for  the  Fosters  at  West  Oransre,  N. 
J.,  is  thoroughly  simple  in  its  com- 
position with  an  Early  American 
doorway  rightfully  serving  as  the 
focal  point  and  windows  and  doors 
arranged  to  form  a  well-balanced  ' 
design.  Built  close  to  the  ground, 
with  decided  accents  on  horizontal 
lines,  a  close  relationship  between 
the  house  and  its  site  is  attained. 
The  hip  roof  of  wood  shingles  j 
which  surmounts  the  brick  walls 
tends  to  further  emphasize  the 
horizontal  movement. 


1  he  plan  <>l   the  house  is  thoroughly 
Iractical  with  the  flooi  space  arranged  to 
peet    the    personal    needs    and    require 
bents  <>l   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Fostei   and  their 
children.       The     important     living 
oms  are  planned  so  that  the)   Eace  the 
uthwest,  o])cii  i«>  the  prevailing  summei 
inds  and  Hooded  in  sunshine  during  the 
rreatei    pan   o\   the  (\a\.  while  the  win- 
lows  ol  these  looms  command  a  delight- 
ul  view  of  the  garden  which  closely  m\ 
oins  the  house.    This  garden  which  was 
lesigned  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Shipman,   Land- 
cape  Architect,  is  symmetrical  in  its  plan 
o   reflect   the   general    character   of   the 
irehitecture  of  the  house  and  vet.  due  to 
judicious   planting  scheme,   it   is  thor- 
oughly informal   in  its  design.    This  gar- 
den has  been  so  carefully  planned  in  its 
nhition  to  the  house  that  it  seems  actual- 
ly a  part  of  the  house.    With  low  shrubs 


and  flowers  growing  in  a  planting 
space  adjoining  the  house  and  vines 
creeping  this  way  and  that  over  the 
brick  walls,  serving  as  natural  orna- 
mentation, the  house  and  the  garden 
are  brought  into  still  closer  relation- 
ship. With  the  planting  brought  to 
the  very  threshold  of  the  wide  glass 
doors  opening  to  the  garden  from  the 
Sun  Room  at  one  end  of  the  house 
and  from  the  Breakfast  Room  at  the 


other,  one  passes  so  easily  and  so 
naturally  from  indoors  to  out  of  doors 
that,  in  the  summer  especially,  one 
scarcely  realizes  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion where  the  house  ends  and  the 
garden  begins. 

While  the  Fosters  are  as  much  ad- 
verse to  a  display  of  extravagance  in- 
side the  house  as  outside,  they  feel 
that  they  spend  so  much  more  time 
indoors  than    (Continued  on  page  49) 
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A  NEW  OLD-FASHIONED  HOUSE  IN 

CONNECTICUT 

By  R.  W.  Sexton 


.LTHOUGH  many  of  the  houses  that  are  built  today 
reflect  in  their  design  certain  characteristics  that  were 
peculiar  to  some  one  of  the  old  styles  of  architecture,  the 
architects  who  design  most  of  these  houses  make  no  pre- 
tentions to  impart  to  their  designs  the  character  of  any  one 
definite  style.  It  is  natural  that  the  houses  designed  by  the 
master  architects  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  give  inspiration  to  our  architects  today, 
but  it  is  in  adapting  certain  ideas  which  characterized  these 
old  houses  and  developing  a  design  that  will  be  appropri- 
ate to  these  times  and  shall  meet  modern  needs  and  re- 


quirements that  our  architects  today  give  expression  to 
their  creative  genius.  Thus,  while  the  house  that  Cameron 
Clark,  architect,  recently  designed  for  Louis  Weidlich  at 
Southport,  Connecticut,  suggests  certain  qualities  that  re- 
call both  the  Colonial  and  Georgian  styles,  the  design  is 
original  and  serves  as  an  interesting  example  of  domestic 
architecture  in  this  country  today. 

The  house  is  occupied  only  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weidlich 
and  their  servants.  Their  requirements  were  not  unusual, 
desiring  only  that  in  its  design  the  house  be  appropriate 
to  its  locality  and  that  the  (Continued  on  page  49) 
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HN     BYERS.     ARCHITECT.       EDLA     MUIR.     A 


An  Up-To-Date  Ranch 
House  In  The  California 

Hills 


By  K.  W.  Si  \ton 
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OCATED  on  the  (rest  of  the  Pacific  Palisades,  against 
a  background  ol  peculiar  charm,  the  house  of  George  E. 
Barrett,  at  Los  Pulgas  Canyon,  Los  Angeles,  California,  has 
been  designed  by  John  Byers,  architect,  Edla  Muir,  asso- 
ciate, to  idled  the  rugged  character  of  its  site  and  thereby 
to  enhance  and  in  no  way  to  detract  from  the  rare  beauty 
ol  the  natural  landscape.  The  property  on  which  the  house 
is  located,  which  was  a  part  of  one  of  the  original  Spanish 
settlements,  ronsists  of  seventy  acres  on  one  side  of  a  pub- 
lie  boulevard,  with  an  additional  forty  acres  flanking  a 
canyon  down  to  the  sea  on  the  other  side.  The  grounds 
have  been  beautifully  landscaped,  with  wide  open  spaces, 
sometimes  as  large  as  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  set  out  as 
lawns,  flanked  with  (lowers  and  shrubs  characteristic  of  the 
locality,  and  bridle  trails,  winding  between  the  sycamores 
and  native  oaks  in   the  natural        (Continued  on  page   50) 


SEVENTY 

YEARS   AGO, 

BERTHE   MORISOT 

DEVELOPED    A 

TECHNIQUE 

THAT  IS 

ELECTRIFYING 

TODAY 
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f~\  NE  of  the  most  surprising  shows  of  the  season  was  given  at 
^-^  the  Wildenstein  Galleries  in  December.  Berthe  Morisot  who 
was  born  in  1840  and  lived  to  be  nearly  sixty,  was  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Manet,  and  in  her  work  suggests  some  of  Manet's  finest 
traits — his  authority,  his  precision,  and  his  honesty.  Yet  she  has 
a  freshness  of  vision  that  would  keep  her  from  painting  like 
Manet — in  fact,  from  imitating  anyone.  Those  qualities  that  ally 
her  with  Manet  are  definitely  hers,  though  possibly  brought  to 
birth  through  his  valuable  and  enlightened  instruction.  She  pos- 
sesses that  rare  kind  of  imagination  that  gives  vividness  and  inten- 
sity to  her  very  sensitive  outlook.  She  likes  what  we  call  "the 
common  things"  of  life,  knowing  full  well  that  there  are  no  "com- 
mon things" — that  all  things  have  their  beauty  of  form  and  rhythm, 
of  hidden  or  revealed  drama. 

Out  of  this  magnificent  show  at  the  Wildenstein,  we  selected 
two  of  the  most  personal  and  convincing  of  her  paintings:  "Le 
Cerisier"  (above),  and  "La  Servante."  The  color  is  gorgeous  in 
both  these  pictures — in  fact,  it  was  overwhelming  throughout  the 
exhibition. 
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ABOVE:    Anemone    Pulsatilla,    from    the    Tyrol.     Below:    Ech 
simplex,  "Pride  of  Madeira."     Note  its  height  in  comparisoi 
the  house. 


PERIPATETIC  PLANTS 

From  Far  Countries  They  Come  to  Deeorate  Our  Intimate  Gardens 


By   \miii;>on  M<  (  \  i  n 


A 


MERICAN  gardens  have  gathered  unto  themselves 
plants  from  the  world's  i.n  reaches,  greatest  heights  and 
lowest  dipt  lis.  Some  have  been  with  us  so  long  they  seem 
a  part  of  our  own,  while  others  are  still  wrapped  about 
with  the  strangeness  of  their  far  homes.  Did  we  but  know 
the  histories  of  all  their  captures,  even  the  plainest  door- 
yard  garden  would  become  living  romance. 

The  Regal  Lily  now  blooms  so  freely  in  our  borders  few 
of  us  remember  that  its  home  is  in  the  high  mountains  of 
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the  Hupeh  section  of  Western  China;  still  less  the  aval- 
anche that  swept  down  on  Ernest  Wilson  as  his  party  stum- 
bled through  that  wild  gorge.  Wilson  leaped.  His  sedan 
chair  was  swept  to  the  torrent  below.  His  leg  was  broken. 
He  was  caught,  unable  to  move.  A  frightened  mule  train 
thundered  down  from  above.  Every  one  of  the  forty  mules 
in  the  mad  rush  stepped  over  Wilson.  Splints  were  made 
from  the  broken  camera  tripod,  Wilson  carried  down  that 
terrible  trail,  skirting  precipices,  crossing  terrific  gorges  on 
rope  bridges,  on  and  on  to  at  last  reach  a  medical  mission- 
ary's hut,  and  long,  long  after,  a  Boston  hospital.  Despite 
he  was  a  lone  white  man  among  them,  not  even  speaking 
their  language,  Wilson  made  his  Chinese  carriers  pack  the 
Lily  bulbs  as  well  as  himself.  And  so,  though  a  limp  re- 
mained with  him  always,  the  Regal  Lily  came  to  gardens. 
While  the  Regal  stands  supreme,  it  is  far  from  being 
the  only  worthy  Lily  from  fearsome  reaches  of  Asia's  great 
heights.  Adventure  rides  high  behind  the  rinding  of  each 
one  from  the  easy  tempered  Henry  to  the  oft  disdained 
Goldband,  dweller  on  detritus  slopes  of  Japan's  sacred  Fuji- 
yama. Lilium  philippinense  formosanum  rewards  us  with 
delicious  white  trumpets  within  a  single  year;  but  doesn't  it 
quicken  seed-sowing  to  vision  again  Wilson  intrepidly  urg- 
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ing  the  reluctant  headhunters  of  Formosa  farther  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  bribing  them  as  they  lagged  with  the 
promise  that  they  might  fire  a  single  shot  from  his  rifle  at 
the  end  of  the  stage?  One  white  man,  savage  headhunters, 
the  rifle  that  they  coveted— but  Wilson  not  only  went,  he 
returned. 

Gladioli  are  another  familiar  garden  flower  that  take  our 
thoughts  to  far  places,  for  it  is  in  the  center  of  Africa,  be- 
side the  mighty  thunder  of  the  great  Victoria  Falls, 
drenched  with  everlasting  spray  that  the  graceful  Primu- 
linus  type  was  found.  The  Kurume  Azaleas  grew  first  upon 
the  sacred  Mount  Kirishima;  the  Beauty  Bush  in  Central 
China.  From  Turkestan  comes  the  great  Foxtail  Lily, 
Eremurus  robustus.  Mexico  sent  us  the  Dahlia;  while  the 
history  of  the  garden  Rose  goes  back  to  Persia.  Our 
Waterlilies  are  buried  in  antiquity,  Nymphaea  lotus  being 
pictured  on  an  Egyptian  tomb  2500  B.C.;  while  perfectly 
preserved  wreaths  of  the  real  flowers  and  leaves  of  N. 
caerulea,  that  we  still  grow  in  our  garden  pools,  have  been 
found  on  the  mummy  of  a  princess  dating  from  2000  B.C. 
This  latter  was  an  emblem  of  the  Nile  God,  and  a  symbol 
of  resurrection,  being  the  sacred  Lily  of  Ancient  Egypt. 
Yet  strangely,  it  was  customary  to  present  one  of  its  blue 
flowers  to  each  guest  at  convivial  gatherings,  while  the 
tubers  wrere  eaten. 

Such  antiquity  would  make  an  upstart  of  the  small 
Chinese  Nymphaea  tetragona  of  our  tub  gardens,  for  it  was 
not  until  the  eleventh  century  A.D.  that  Chou-Tun-I  wrote 
reverently  of  this  emblem  of  purity  and  truth.  Buddha  sits 
upon  the  pink-tipped  Nelumbo  nucifera,  the  padma  of  the 
Hindu  prayer.  Hindostan,  Tibet,  Nepal  are  richer  in  the 
gorgeous  species,  that  Ave  still  place  in  our  pools  despite 
newer  hybrids.  The  blue  N.  stellata  is  a  day  bloomer,  and 
the  deep  crimson  N.  rubra  opens  its  glory  to  the  Hindu 
night. 

While  our  older  garden  flowers  can  take  us  upon   far 


dreams,  the  new  material  that  has  been  reaching  us  in  re- 
cent years  whets  romance  with  the  lure  of  unknown  beauty 
and  behavior— Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  the  great  bog 
Primulas  of  Asia,  and  the  more  elusive  ones  of  the  stupend- 
ous heights,  Blue  Poppies,  and  bluer  friendly  Gentians,  the 
gay  palely  blushing  Geranium  napuligerum  of  China,  bril- 
liant Daisies  and  strange  bulbs  from  Good  Hope,  hardy 
Cacti  from  the  Argentine,  Bellflowers  from  high  above  the 
blue  Italian  lakes. 

Wide  in  scope  as  all  this  material  has  been,  our  rock  and 
water  gardens  seem  most  to  have  profited.  For  a  really 
moist  place  in  the  garden,  there  is  the  giant  Primula  flor- 
indae,  reaching  a  good  four  feet  in  height,  with  large  heads 
of  a  particularly  pleasing  clear  yellow  drooping  bells,  de- 
liriously fragrant.  The  leaves  are  crisply  attractive  with 
their  deep  veining.  Bloom  holds  well  for  at  least  six  weeks 
of  summer,  often  longer.  This  seeds  easily.  The  fragrant 
and  strong  growing  P.  glycosma  might  be  used  for  a  purple 
foil;  or  the  scarlet-braced  violet  P.  littoniana  from  Yunnan 
could  be  grown  nearbv 
on  ground  a  little 
drier;  while  the  golden 
P.  bulleyana  and  rosy- 
purple  B.  burmanica 
add  more  days  of  gar- 
den color.  These  are 
all  easy  dispositioned 
Primroses. 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM 
cuniflorum,     hardy     an- 
nual Figmarigold. 


ABOVE:  Primula  nutans,  from  Yun- 
nan. Center  row,  left:  One  of  the 
many-rayed  blooms  of  the  Veldt  arcto- 
tis,  breviscapa  aurantiaca,  from  Africa. 
Right:  Geranium  riafuligerum  (G.  for- 
reri).  Below,  left:  Gentiana  forreri, 
from  the  Alps.  Right:  Primula  florindae, 
from  the  Himalayas. 
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AN  Italian  Primitive,  Delia  Robbia  madonna  and  Majolica  and  glazed  terra  cotta 
accessories  combine  in  this  Italian  dining  room  with  fine  walnut  furniture  and 
rich  fabrics  of  Renaissance  persuasion.     French  &  Co.,  decorators. 


OUT  OF  MUSSOLINI'S  LAND 


Italian  Tables  as  Set  in  This  Country 


By  Laura  Lorenson 


HE  great  hall  was  the  scene  of  gracious  hospitality  in 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  Long  planks,  placed  on  trestles  in 
front  of  the  benches  that  lined  the  walls,  were  covered  with 
fine  linen  table  cloths.  The  guests  talked  animatedly  as 
they  strolled  in  from  the  garden,  brilliant  conversation  be- 
ing the  order  of  the  day.  After  the  repast,  the  tables  were 
removed  and  there  were  music  and  dancing. 

If  this  banquet  might  as  well  have  occurred  yesterday  as 
five  centuries  ago  we  need  only  recall  that  the  impetus 
given  to  life  and  art  in  the  Renaissance  is  still  felt.  It  was 
a  period  of  awakening  to  the  need  of  beauty  in  the  home. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  architect,  who  was  also  respon- 
sible for  the  interior  decoration  and  furnishings,  the 
austerity  of  the   Middle  Ages  was  gradually  replaced  by 


a  more  comfortable  and  even  splendid  way  of  living. 
Eastern  art  and  culture  were  moving  westward  and  there 
was  a  revival  of  interest  in  classical  art. 

The  minor  crafts,  as  tributaries  of  the  great  river  of  art, 
received  their  share  of  attention.  Table  appointments  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  were  thus  produced. 

There  is  still  somewhat  of  the  Renaissance  period  avail- 
able for  use  in  present  day  homes.  An  old  piece  of  glazed 
terra  cotta,  known  as  Delia  Robbia  ware,  Majolica,  silver 
or  glass,  will  often  serve  charmingly  as  a  centerpiece  and, 
at  the  same  time,  "set"  the  period  of  the  table.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  afterglow  of  Italy's  golden  age  of  art  still  lingers 
and  many  of  the  table  appointments  of  modern  manufac- 
ture reflect  its  traditions.  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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KBOVE  right:   Damask  table 
linen  from  Mosse;  Majolica 
■vice  plates  from  Mrs.  Ehrich; 
ver  from  S.  Wyler,  Inc.;  Vene- 
m  glass  candelabra  and  goblets 
>m    Little    Galleries;    Venetian 
iss    centerpiece    from    Carbone, 
c. ;   flowers  and  compotes  from 
erard;   tapestry   from    H.   Mich- 
lyan,  Inc.  Photos  by  Mattie  Ed- 
arJs    Hewitt.      Right:    Antique 
candlesticks  and  terra  cotta 
pie    from    French    &    Co.; 
rrom   S.   Wyler,    Inc.;   De- 
iti   Majolica   service   plates   and 
rrom  Gerard;  old 
:a  vase,  French  &  Co. 
n  glass  from  Gerard;  old 
enterpiece    from    Carbone, 
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3ERT    LAW    WEED,    ARCHITECT 
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HE  facade  of  this  dramatic  house  at  Miami  bespeaks 
.ill    the    clear    intensity    of    good    Modern    design. 


Nat  and   Irving   Eastman,  owners  and 


MODERN 
POLYCHROME 
DERIVED  FROM 
SEA   AND  SKY 

By  Alan  Jackson 

1  HE  merit  of  Modern  is  not  in  stylistic  considerations 
but  in  that  much  abused  word,  "function."  In  other 
words,  if  a  house  is  comfortable  and  convenient  inside— 
where  you  live— you  should  in  logic  not  care  what  it  looks 
like  outside— where  obviously  you  do  not  live.  But  the 
joy  of  Modern,  when  it  is  good,  is  that  it  is  not  only  pleas- 
ant to  live  in  inside,  but  it  is  also  pleasant  to  look  at  from 
the  outside. 

This  preamble,  which  sounds  like  the  famed  "fur  side 
inside  skin  side  outside"  parody  of  Hiawatha,  brings  us 
neatly  enough  to  the  herewith  illustrated  residence  of  Nat 
and  Irving  Eastman,  decorators,  designed  by  Robert  Law 
Weed,  architect. 

Miami  Beach,  where  this  house  stands,  is  a  particularly 
fortunate  setting  for  Modern.  The  sea  and  tropical  flowers 
complement  Modern's  polychrome;  the  sun  justifies  its 
brilliance.   You  have  here  a  house  finished  in  lemon  yellow 
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HTHE  dining  room  adjoins  the  living  room,  and  has  walls  of  Duraleather 
A  in  champagne  and  pale  green.    The  table  and  sideboard  are  chromium. 


of  the  front  door)  are  situated  the  kitchen  and  laundry. 
This  is  a  most  workable  arrangement  and  it  is  a  pity  more 
architects  do  not  recognize  it.  For  one  thing,  it  puts  the 
working  quarters  near  the  front  door,  thereby  saving  the 
maid  a  long  trek  when  she  has  to  admit  a  caller.  For  an- 
other, it  puts  these  quarters  on  the  street  or  public  side 
and  allows  the  residential  quarters  to  face  the  garden 
(which  is  enclosed  by  the  L's  two  bars).  This  respect  for 
the  residents'  privacy  is  also  beautifully  exemplified  in  the 
living  room  which  has  no  windows  whatever  on  the  street 
side.  Ample  light  is  admitted  through  a  glass  brick  wall 
facing  the  garden.  A  dining  room,  which  gives  onto  a  gar- 
den loggia  adjoins  the  living  room,  with  double  drapes 
and  cellophane  curtains  between  them.  This  is,  of  course, 
in  the  best  modern  tradition:  the  multiple  use  of  space. 
When  the  curtains  are  drawn,  the  dining  room  is  a  unit 
in  itself.  When  they  are  pulled  back,  dining  room  and 
living  room  together  form  a  larger  room  for  a  party  or 
a  dance. 

The  use  of  that  newest  and  most  important  material, 
glass  brick,  has  been  especially  successful  in  this  house. 
The  kitchen  and  laundry  have  glass  walls,  so  has  the 
ground  floor  studio  which  faces  the  street.  Thus,  in  the 
studio  particularly,  all  necessary  light  is  obtained,  with  no 
shadows  and  with  none  of  the  disturbances  which  an  or- 
dinary window  facing  a  thoroughfare  nearly  always  admits. 
A    brief   description    of   this   studio   gives    inkling   of   the 


decoration  and  facilities  that  characterize  the  house.  Its 
large  glass  brick  wall  faces  north  for  an  even  light.  On  one 
wall  is  a  motion  picture  screen  which,  when  not  in  use,  is 
covered  with  Celanese  drapes.  The  wall  facing  the  street 
is  decorated  with  a  large  photomural.  Furniture  is  com- 
position leather  and  aluminum.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
sheathed  in  planking  of  three  shades  of  brown  and  the  ceil- 
ing has  a  ventilator  with  its  housing  on  the  roof.  On  each 
side  of  this  ventilator  are  four  rows  of  lighting  strips,  set 
flush  with  the  ceiling  and  fitted  with  reflectors  to  assure 
even  artificial  illumination.  The  floor  is  terra  cotta  tile; 
bookcases  are  built  in.  Rugs  are  goatskin  and  wool.  The 
windows  have  red  and  grey  draperies.  The  studio  has  its 
own  shower  room  and  loggia.  Like  all  other  rooms  in  the 
house,  it  has  an  intercommunicating  telephone.  And  like 
all  other  rooms  in  the  house,  if  the  primary  electric  sup- 
ply fails  (which  is  likely  in  a  land  of  occasional  storms), 
it  can  make  use  of  an  emergency  lighting  system  which 
automatically  switches  on  battery-connected  lamps. 

The  garage  also  needs  mention.  At  the  left  of  the  studio, 
it  has  access  to  the  house  through  the  studio  loggia.  A 
post  set  at  the  street's  curb  has  a  little  button  which  when 
pressed  opens  the  garage  doors  so  that  the  driver  does  not 
have  to  leave  his  car  to  drive  in.  Above  it,  are  the  servants' 
quarters,  forming  a  complete  unit  with  two  bedrooms  and 
a  bath.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement.  It  assures  the 
servants    privacy    and    gives    them    their    own    apartment. 
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AT  the  left  is  the 
studio,  which  boasts 
an  entire  wall  of  glass 
blocks.  Below  is  one  of  the 
bedrooms  in  this  unusual 
house.  Note  the  effective 
light  and  dark  treatment  of 
the  walls. 
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RS.  Harrison  Williams. 
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ADY  Iya  Abdy. 


THREE  INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS  HOSTESSES 


3.S.  Raimond  von  Hofmannschr.l. 


As  Painted  by  Cecil  Beaton 
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IS  Magnificence,  Chin-Chin.  blue-ribbon-winning  silver  Persian,  owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Taylor. 
keeps  abreast  of  the  current  news,  as  bents  a  creature  of  his  exalted  station  and  noble  beauty. 


THE  CAT-"GENTLEST  OF  SCEPTICS 
SLEEPIEST  OF  FRIENDS" 


i  Antoine  Lemaitre  * 


l'>\  I  1  \ni  Glackens 

Pen  Sketches  by  the  Author 
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111   (.it  t.iiuA  is  comparatively  nei 
foi  while  differeni  breeds  <>l  dogs  were 
developed    for   different    purp  ses    .ill 
(.us   serve   the   same   purpose   equally 
well.    For  th  n.  c .its  seem  to  be 

the  product  ol  environment  and  nat- 
ural selection,  rather  than  of  human 
Ideas  ol  how  a  cai  should  look.  (Otherwise,  we  might  have 
low  tats,  short  bow-legged  cats,  hairless  cats,  etc.) 
levertheless,  there  are  in  this  country  si\  races  ol  cats. 
ind  three  large  associations  devoted  to  perfecting  them, 
\\r.  the  Cat  Fanciers'  Association,  the  Cat  Fanciers'  Feder- 
ation and  the  American  Cat  Association;  and  two  monthly 
(publications  devoted  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  perfecting, 
[viz:   '"The  Cat   Cornier"  and      The  Cat   Gazette." 

In  the  numerous  cat  shows  held  throughout  the  country, 


FOUR  Royal  Siamese  kittens,  descendants  of  a  pair  presented 
to  Madame  Blanche  Arral  by  King  Chululongkorn  of  Sum. 
No  Plantagenet  or  Bourbon  could  be  more  aristocratic.  The 
sky  seems  to  be  the  limit  oi  their  gaze. 
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the  indolent  long-haired  broad-faced  Persian  is  still  the 
favorite.  But  recently,  the  Egyptian-sculptural  Siames 
once  never  seen  outside  Siam,  has  run  a  elose  second. 
Among  the  lust  Siamese  to  be  imported  directly  to  this 
country,  were  a  pair  belonging  to  Madame  Blanche  Arral. 
the  Belgian  opera  singer.  In  1  !>();>.  Madame  Blanche  Arral 
was  in  Bangkok,  and  gave  a  "command"  performance  for 
King  Chululongkorn,  grandfather  oi  the  present  king. 
Afterwards  she  was  shown  over  the  palace  grounds,  and 
saw  lor  the  first  time  Royal  Siamese  cats.  Savs  Madame 
Arral: 

"I  could  not  resist  exclaiming  at  their  exotic  beauty, 
with  their  lawn  bodies,  dark  masks  and  blue  eyes.  .  .  . 
A  few  days  later,  when  I  took  my  departure  from  Bangkok. 
I  was  waited  upon  at  the  boat  by  a  palace  functionary, 
who  presented  me  with  a  purse  of  a  hundred  twenty 
iranc  pieces  and  a  cage  containing  a  pair  of  those  marvelous 
Siamese  cats."  Those  cats  were  the  foundation  of  Madame 
Anal's  famous  Royal  Siamese  Cattery  at  Grantwood,  New 
fersey,   which   flourished  for  main    years. 

The  Abyssinian  and  Burmese  cat  are  still  more  recent 
importations.  The  former  is  russet  ticked  with  black  like 
a  hare,  the  latter  a  soft  cocoa-brown,  like  natural  beaver. 
Both  have  the  same  companionable,  rather  dog-like  nature, 
the  same  wedge-shaped  face  and  large 
pointed  ears  as  the  Siamese,  but  a  less  loud 
and  mournful  cr\ . 

The  Manx,  felis  catus  anura,  hails  from 
the  Isle  of  Man.  It  is  quite  tailless,  with 
forelegs  a  good  deal  shorter  than  hind, 
which  imparts  a  rabbit-like  gait.  It  is 
probably  of  Oriental  origin,  being  slighter 
and  smaller  than  our  cats.  Some  think  it 
was  brought  by  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  However,  all  tailless  cats  are  not 
Manx! 

The  Maine,  or  coon  cat.  is  just  a  Persian 
that  has  gone  native,  a  New  England  Par- 
see.  It  is  handsome  and  very  hardy,  but 
usually  lacks  the  points,  such  as  clear  color, 
that  cat  fanciers  look  for. 
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The   domestic   short-hair,   though   extremely    prevalent, 

is  by  no  means  an  humble  or  vulgar  animal,  and  appears 
without  disadvantage  among  its  Levantine  brothers  at  the 
cat  show.  However,  it  is  less  interesting  to  breeders,  be- 
cause such  excellent  results  are  usually  obtained  without 
any  "breeding*'  at  all.  Rose  O'Neill,  in  her  novel  'The 
Goblin  Woman,"  seems  to  prefer  the  "Plain"  cat,  tor  she 
speaks  (Chap.  XXIII)  of  "this  clear  anatomy, 
unobscured  by  flounces,  frills,  ruffles,  feathers, 
fronds,  wavings,  rodomontade  and  furbelows  of 
fur.  Here,"  she  says,  "we  have  the  clean  vigor 
of  a  shape  designed  in  angles,  but  relenting  into 
curves  .  .  .  rondure  that  retains  the  integrity 
of  angle." 


If  you  have  a  cat,  say  to  her  some  day,  as 
she  occupies  your  most  comfortable  chair,  ap- 
parently asleep:  'You  are  the  most  controversial 
of  all  animals.  What  is  there  about  you  that 
divides  men  into  two  camps,  the  philofelists 
and  the  ailuraphobiacs?" 

She  may  twitch  an  ear,  wrap  her  tail  more 
neatly  about  folded  paws;  may  even  slide  a 
golden  eye  in  your  direction  and  quickly  shut 


again. 


Cats  are  so   used   to   being  apostro- 


phized! 

"Je  salue  en  toi,  calme  penseur 
"Deux  exquises  vertues,  scepticisme  et  dou 
ceur" 
said  Antoine  Lemaitre.  And  Graham  Tomson 
"Yet  must  I  humble  me  thy  grace  to  gain, 
"For  wiles  may  win  thee,  but  no  arts  enslave." 
And  Baudelaire: 

"Amis  de  la  science  et  de  la  volupt^." 
And  how  the  feline  breast  must  have  rumbled  with  pleas- 
ure to  be  called   by   Swinburne:    "Stately,   lordly,   kindly 
friend!" 

An  Arab  legend  tells  that  on  the  Ark,  Noah's  family 
complained  of  the  mouse,  from  whose  ravages  it  was  im- 
possible to  protect  food  or  clothes.  Noah  prayed  for  a 
solution  to  this  new  problem,  wrhereupon  the  lion  sneezed, 
and  a  cat  ran  out  of  his  nostril.  The  mouse  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  took  to  living  in  holes.  Apparently,  this  is 
as  near  as  we  can  get  to  the  true  origin  of  cats,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  them  before  1600  B.C.,  when  they  began 
to  figure  prominently  in  the  domestic  and  religious  life 
of  the  Egyptians.  Of  pet  cats,  among  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations, better  still,  "portraits"  is  the  statue  of  King 
Hana,  Eleventh  Dynasty,  with  a  cat  at  his  feet.    We  even 

know    this    cat's    name    .    .    . 
Bouhaki. 

The  cat-headed  goddess  Bast 
personified  the  gentle  life-giv- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  She  was 
sometimes  identified  with  a 
moon  deity  also,  and  Hero- 
dotus thought  her  an  aspect 
of  Diana  Triformis.  Plutarch 
wrote  that  cats  were  consid- 
ered sacred  to  the  moon  be- 
cause the  female  had  first  one 
kitten,  then  two,  then  three, 
and  so  on  up  to  seven,  making 


UTDRAINLESS,"  the  famous  pet  of  a 
D  famous  lady,  Isabel  Patterson,  writer 
and  critic,  is,  to  quote  his  mistress,  an  out- 
door cat  and  a  pretty  tough  torn."  His 
agility  in  catching  moles  makes  him  useful 
as  well  as  entertaining. 


KALLISTA  O'NEILL,  sister  or'  the 
artist-author,  Rose  O'Neill,  em- 
braces, with  justifiable  pride,  her  tawny- 
gold  cat  with  seven  toes  and  honey- 
colored  eyes,  whose  name  is  Chinko. 


a  total  of  twenty-eight,  the  number  of  days  in  the  lunar 
month.  Plutarch  himself  didn't  believe  that  story,  but  af- 
firmed that  the  pupil  of  a  cat's  eye  does  grow  larger  as  the1 
moon  waxes,  narrower  as  it  wanes.  The  Egyptians  also  be-r 
lieved  that  Ra,  the  Creator,  had  assumed  feline  shape  to  killf 
the  Evil  Serpent,  an  incident  depicted  on  several  papyri. 

From  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  until  about  260 
B.C.,  cat  history  suffers  an  eclipse,  but  cats  were  presumably 
introduced  into  Europe  from  Egypt.  The  Roman  writers 
disliked  them,  and  only  mentioned  their  vices,  chief  of 
which  were  laziness  and  killing  pet  birds.  Yet,  in  the' 
Temple  of  Liberty  built  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  goddess 
has  a  cat  at  her  feet.  Later,  the  artists  of  the  French  Re- 
public revived  Liberty  and  her  cat  Independence.  But 
between  were  long  years  when  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  much  thought  of.  These  were  bad  years  foi 
the  cat. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  gods  of  one  religion, 
are  the  devils  of  the  one  that  supplants  it;  and,  to  the 
Christian  Church,  the  older  religion  was  "devil-worship,", 
its  communicants  witches.  Cats  suffered  no  less  than  humans 
from  this  unfortunate  view,  for  they  were  the  "familiars" 
of  witches,  sometimes  even  the  witches  themselves.  Zoan- 
thropy,  the  changing  of  people  into  animals,  was  in  those 
days  a  common  belief.  In  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  Aber- 
deen, for  instance,  no  one  doubted  that  the  cats  seen 
nightly  around  the  "fish  cross"  (probably  in  the  fish  mar- 
ket) were  witches  celebrating  their  unholy  rites.  In  France 
it  was  long  a  custom  to  throw  cats  into  bonfires  on  Saint 
John's  Eve,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  witches  in 
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TWO  handsome  young  Siamese  evince  interest 
in  the  work  of  Simeon  Braguin,  artist,  illus- 
trator and  designer.     Photo  by  Alexander  Alland. 


UO  NEGOUROTCHKA     (Snow-Maiden), 

^  known  as  the  "White  Anuel  of  Gramercy 
Park,"  has  a  disposition  as  graceful  as  her  svelte 
and  delicate  figure.  She  is  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Johannes  Steel. 


disguise.  There  is  an  interesting  entry  in  the  journal  of 
Doctor  Hervard,  court  physician  to  Henry  IV:  "24th 
[une  at  Saint  Germain.  The  Dauphin  was  taken  to  the 
King,  who  took  him  to  the  Queen.  He  obtained  leave  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  cats  about  to  be  burned  in  the  bon- 
fires." The  future  Louis  XIII  was  then  three. 

Witches  had  a  certain  control  over  the  elements,  and 
sometimes  would  raise  a  gale  in  order  to  sink  a  vessel.  Cats 
were  a  part  of  the  spell,  and  that  is  why  t lie  appearance  of 
a  strange  cat  on  a  ship  is  considered  an  omen  of  bad 
weather;  but  to  throw  it  overboard  is  worse.  That  witches 
were  not  devoid  of  patriotism  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  a 
legend  recorded  by  Dr.  Macleod.  A  Spanish  ship  was  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  Scotland  on  a  vengeful  mission, 
when  all  the  local  witches  perched  in  the  shrouds,  in  the 
shape  of  cats,  and  conjured  it  to  the  bottom. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  the  cat  has  had  many  de- 
tractors, among  them:  the  Roman  writers,  the  naturalist 
Buffon,  who  called  it  a  faithless  servant,  the  poet  Ronsard, 
Henry  III,  who  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a  black  cat,  Saint 
Dominick,  who  said  that  the  Devil  wore  that  form,  Shakes- 
peare (except  Shylock:  "The  harmless  necessary  cat"), 
and  Boswell,  who  was  uncomfortable  in  the  room  with  one. 
But  its  admirers  have  been  equally  distinguished.  To  men- 
tion a  few,  Mohamet,  who  cut  off  his  sleeve,  rather  than 
disturb  his  cat,  who  was  sleeping  on  it;  Petrarch;  Cardinal 
Wolsey;  Montaigne;  Tasso,  who  addressed  a  fine  sonnet  to 
one;  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  left  pensions  to  his;  Doctor 
Johnson,  who  went  himself  to  buy  oysters  for  Hodge,  "lest 
the  servants  having  that  trouble  should  take  a  dislike  to 


U\  /  ETAPHYSICS,"  very  black  and  omniscient, 
•Lvl  in    the    arms    of    the    artist-satirist,    Peggy 
Bacon.      From   the   famous   portrait  by  Alexander 
Brook,   clever,  whimsical  and  witty! 


the  poor  creature";  Dupont  de  Nemours,  the  naturalist 
philosopher,  who  studied  the  language  of  cats  and  declared 
them  more  intelligent  than  dogs;  Robert  Southey;  Carlyle; 
Victor  Hugo,  whose  cat  is  said  to  have  modelled  itself  on  its 
master,  and  Chateaubriand,  who  hoped  that  he  had  ac- 
quired some  of  his  cat's  ways;  Pope  Leo  XIII,  whose  tor- 
toise shell  "Micetto"  Chateaubriand  inherited;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who  allowed  his  cat  to  play  on  his  desk,  among  his 
most  precious  papers;  Swinburne;  Baudelaire;  and  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  Pierre  Loti,  Champfieury  and  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  who  wrote  books  about  cats;  and  Peter  Breughel, 
Goya,  Gottfried  Mind  ("the  Raphael  of  cats,")  Wisscher, 
Hok'sai,  Grandville  and  Delacroix,  who  liked  to  draw  them. 
The  philofelist  who  could  best  have  denied  the  accusa- 
tion of  selfishness,  so  often  brought  against  the  cat,  was  Sir 
Henry  Wyatt,  father  of  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet.  Under 
Richard  III,  Sir  Henry  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where 
a  cat  used  to  visit  his  cell  every  day.  (Continued  on  page  50) 


THESE  Persian  twins  have  ex- 
traordinarily lion-like  faces, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
after  all,  the  King  of  Beasts  being 
a  not- too-far-removed  cousin. 
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A.  RUTLEDGE  SMITH,  DECORATOR 


Furniture  designed   and  executed   by  Jacques   Boda 


EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY  WITH  A   NOD 

TO  MODERN 


By  John  Marsman 


T 

A  HERE  exists  about  an  antique  object  of  furniture  a 
kind  of  emanation  or  aura— supplied,  it  is  true,  by  our- 
selves, and  felt  only  by  ourselves  as  we  look  upon  it— 
that  is  at  least  as  persuasive  to  charm  as  the  beauty  the 
object  may  hold  for  the  eye.  It  is  a  most  variable  quantity, 
this  emanation;  it  may  be  strong  and  richly  colored,  or 
feeble  and  just  faintly  sensed,  or  it  may  be  quite  flat,  for 
it  is  born  only  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  and  is  utterly 
dependent  upon  his  faculties,  upon  his  knowledge,  imagi- 
nation and,  not  least,  his  curiosity.  And,  like  emanations 
generally,  this  kind  assumes  no  distinct  form,  but  is  fused 
of  more  than  one  impression  or  mental  picture.  And  it  is 
shot    through    and    through    with    that   delicious   sense    of 


mystery  that  attaches  to  ancient  things,  particularly  to  beau- 
tiful ancient  things. 

The  pictures  an  old  Louis  Quinze  chair,  for  instance, 
suggests:  the  fetes  or  tragedies,  the  other-world  happenings 
it  has  witnessed;  the  people  it  knew,  now  vanished  and 
probably  forgotten— what  were  they  like?  Were  the\  hand] 
some,  aristocratic,  rich,  important?  What  were  their  quaint, 
their  admirable  customs?  The  invasion  of  such  questions, 
though  they  most  often  are  without  answer  and  unanswer- 
able, and  the  sense,  too,  of  something  lingering  about  this 
chair  still  of  "old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,  and  battles  long 


ago 


augments  immeasurably  its  charm. 


Associations  of  this  sort,  or  nebulous  imaginings,  are  not 
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■41    dining  room  in  whollj 
BTr.idition.il     The  furniture 
;,sh    Regency;    but    i 
lia  it   Modern    note    is    mi- 
lei!    in    the    curtains,    de- 
led   and    executed    bv    Dan 
Inc..  which  are  cham- 
Ln,  salmon  and  brown,  and 
[he  floor,  which  is  of  rub- 
in   ivory   and   salmon. 


RPLICAS     of     Eighteenth 

J  Century  furniture  are  used 

|uvvely  in  the  living  room 

this       Sherry-Netherland 

ttnient.     There    are    some 

Modern  touches  here,  too. 

rich   old   sofa    is    uphol- 

ed  in  silver-blue  diagonal- 

eJ    velvet.     The    com  to  r- 

\e  winged  bergere   is   in  a 

Modern     brown     and 

Ite    fabric.     The    pair    of 

Jded   console    tables    accen- 

le  the  white  glaze   on   the 

lis.    and    the    curtain    mate- 

|  has  an  oyster-white  ground 

cafe  au    lait    Louis    XV 

Igns. 


Photos   by    Emelie    Danielson 

requisites  to  the  enjoymenl  ol  the  beauties  ol  an  old  oh 
ect,  or  a  modern  replica  ol  an  old  object      But   they  do 
have  a  way  of  insinuating  themselves,  and  it   is  useless  to 
ry  to  deny  their  stimulation. 

What  one  inevitably  asks,  consciously  or  no,  as  an  old 

iece  or  replica  increases  its  hold  upon  our  affections,  is: 

'What  were  its  surroundings  like  originally?     What    was 

ts  intention?   Wfas  it  designed  especially  for  a  certain  place, 

r  was  it  part  of  a  suite?"   Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  learn. 

sually,  one  must  be  satisfied  to  know  that  it  reposed  once 

pon  a  time  in  a  beautiful  room.    And  there  are  still  many 

f  the  old  beautiful  rooms  left  to  help  with  their  sugges- 

ions  as  to  how  this  particular  room  must  have  appeared. 

Apartment  at  the  Sherry-Netherland 


Curtains    by    F.    Schumacher 

That  is  what  they  can  do  when  we  ask  them,  these  old 
rooms— help  with  suggestions.  That  is  what  they  can  do 
best  after  they  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  viewed  and 
studied,  memorized  and  perhaps  laddered  and  measured  to 
the  last  minute  detail.  They  have,  of  course,  suggested 
forthright  copying.  They  have  suggested  the  borrowing 
of  the  design  of  some  salient  architectural  feature  only. 
They  have  suggested  everything,  in  fact,  sometimes  with 
unhappy  results. 

But  certainly  the  sanest  ideas  that  they  project  for  ap- 
propriation of  our  present-day  room-designs  are  those  that 
allow  fully  lot  our  more  scientific  modes  of  construction 
and  for  our  own  peculiar  ways       (Continued  on  page  52) 


Curtains    executed    bv    Seelev    ScalamanHr« 


E  furniture  in  this  bea- 
»m  is  also  reproduced 
Eighteenth  Century  mod- 
The  beds  are  richly  cov- 
in cream  quilted  satin, 
he  curtains  are  of  white 
sk,  in  delicate  contrast 
the   pastel    blue   of   the 


MAKING  THE  SMALL  ROOM  SPACIOUS 


By  Elizabeth  Averell  Rogerson,  A.I.D. 


HE  more  we  travel  about  the  world,  the  more  inevitably 
we  desire  space  in  our  home— not  larger  houses  (everyone 
now  is  planning  tor  the  smaller  houses);  but  a  sense  of 
space  which  is  essential  for  peaceful  living.  And  there  are 
many  different  ways  that  decorators  employ  to  attain  an 
air  of  spaciousness  in  limited  dimensions. 

From  the  very  beginning,  we  should  work  cooperatively 
with  the  architect,  because,  we  shall  need  his  constant  sup- 
port while  the  house  is  in  process  of  construction,  if  the 
decoration  of  the  interior  is  to  prove  a  success. 

First,  the  house  should  be  so  placed  that  as  many  windows 
as  possible  carry  the  eye  out  to  far  vistas,  over  lakes  or  lawns, 
to  rivers  or  far-hills.  If  the  garden  area  is  small,  then  let  the 
eye  travel  across  the  swimming  pool,  over  the  little  croquet 
lawn,  out  to  a  neighboring  garden,  or  over  a  waving  field  of 
grain,  or  through  a  pergola  to  a  bit  of  flower  garden.  But, 
unless  utterly  impossible,  there  should  be  a  vista  in  every 
room;  and  the  curtains  and  window  draperies  should  be  so 
planned  and  adjusted  that  they  never  close  off  the  vista.  In 
fact,  I  seldom  consider  curtains  as  a  decorative  detail.  They 
should  always  be  developed  from  the  window  itself,  never 
allowed  to  be  either  flamboyant  or  to  interrupt  the  space. 
Of  course,  in  city  apartments,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
get  any  outlook  from  the  windows;  and  here  is  a  chance  for 
painted  shades,  for  Venetian  blinds,  for  graceful  draperies 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  walls. 

The  architect  again  has  to  be  consulted  about  inset 
features  in  the  walls,  which  count  so  much  in  adding 
space  to  the  room.  In  the  small  room,  it  is  always  wise 
to  have  the  small  shelves  set  back  into  the  wall,  and  the 
lamer  bookshelves  made  flush  with  the  outer  surface.  It  is 
also  possible  today  to  plan  an  inset  space  for  the  new  spinet 
grand  piano.  Then  there  are  deep-set  windows  with  wide 
sills  for  flower-pots.  If  your  walls  are  one  tone,  you  can 
strike  a  decorative  note  by  painting  the  inset  shelves  a 
different  color:  or,  if  your  books  are  very  brilliant,  the 
space  could  be  done  in  a  hard  oyster  white. 

If  the  architect  is  willing,  and  the  scheme  coincides 
with  the  plan  of  the  room,  a  small  oval  fireplace  is  an  admir- 
able feature,  and  has  the  advantage  of  taking  up  very 
little  space.  Against  the  wall,  each  side  of  the  fireplace, 
could  be  placed  low  seats  with  pillows;  and  the  fire- 
place becomes  almost  non-existent  when  the  room  is  fur- 
nished. If  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  deco- 
ration, the  chimney  breast  can  be  very  shallow,  and  the 
fireplace     as     narrow     as     proper     for 


good 


draught. 


If  the  front  entrance  has  to  be  considered,  and  is  of 
small  area,  the  best  plan  is  the  circular  stairway.  This  does 
away  with  the  static  note  of  the  side-wall  staircase,  and 
leaves  space  on  every  side. 

Rugs  should  be  very  simple  in  the  hallway,  and  it  Is 
a  wise  arrangement  to  have  the  walls  painted  or  papered 
in  much  the  same  scheme  as  the  living  room,  so  that  the 
large  room  seems  to  be  an  extension  of  the  hallway,  or 
vice  versa. 

It  is  well  to  talk  over  the  wall  structure  with  the  architect, 
and  get  his  consent  to  have  the  walls  flat  and  plain,  not 
paneled  or  wood-lined,  because  all  that  detail  eats  up  space, 
and  the  impression  of  space. 

The  new  wallpapers  are  especially  interesting  for  the 
small  room,  because  the  best  of  them  are  either  very  con- 
ventional repetitive  patterns,  or  they  revive  the  old  land 
scape  paper,  which,  in  monotone,  greatly  enhances  the  size 
of  the  room,  and  furnishes  vistas  which  may  not  be  found 
outside  the  windows.  But  mural  paintings  in  brilliant  colorsi 
should  be  avoided.  They  will  easily  make  the  difference  of 
the  sense  of  a  foot  or  two  of  space  and,  in  a  small  area,  are 
very  restless  and  confining.  Walls  painted  dark  green,  dark 
blue,  or  black  tend  to  constrict  wall  spaces:  yet  there  are 
decorators  who  feel  that  the  light  surfaces  draw  the  walls 
close  together.  I  suppose  certain  things  could  be  done  in 
the  room  to  counteract  this;  but  I  find  myself  inclined  to 
dark  surfaces  in  limited  spaces. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  matters  to  recognize 
and  bear  in  mind  when  decorating  the  smaller  rooms  is 
the  value  of  reflections.  The  reflections  that  come  from 
the  windows  and  from  the  very  careful,  right  placing  of 
mirrors— large  square  mirrors  placed  on  a  flat  wall  opposite 
a  window— double  the  size  of  the  room  in  effect.  So  use 
mirrors,  not  only  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  to  arrange  a 
hat,  or  the  new-fashioned  way,  to  watch  the  course  of  a 
lipstick,  but  as  really  the  means  of  increasing  space  values. 

The  use  of  lights  must  be  considered.  The  more  lights 
there  are  in  different  sections  of  the  room,  with  their  con- 
sequent shadows,  the  more  space  is  broken.  Diffused  light- 
ing from  the  ceiling  or  in  the  wall  is  very  significant  and, 
of  course,  excellent  for  the  eyes.  This  need  not  preclude 
entirely  the  low  lamp  for  reading  or  writing.  But  in  a 
lighting  scheme,  the  broken  light  spots  are  a  bad  invest-' 
ment. 

Of  course,  a  matter  of  most  seri-    (Continued  on  page  53) 
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AN  outdoor  stairway  leading  to  the  upper  story  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan 
xV  at  Pebble  Beach,  California.     The  stairway  is  so  designed  that  it  is  an  integral 
part    of    the    architectural    structure.      A   Jacob's    ladder    in    modern    architecture. 
George  Washington   Smith,   Architect.     Photo   by   Dapprich. 


'JACOB'S  LADDER 


By  Raymond  T.  B.  Hand 


?5 


^Jteps  and  stairways,  when  once  they  become  something 
more  than  glorified  stepladders,  have  always  intrigued  hu- 
man imagination.  Before  the  age  of  the  flying  machine, 
they  were  man's  only  means  of  ascending  above  the  ground. 
Jacob  dreamed  of  a  ladder  reaching  to  high  heaven,  Jack 


grew  a  beanstalk  that  led  to  where,  we  have  forgotten.  In 
Germany,  Goblin  carpenters  were  said  to  have  built  over- 
night a  slender  ladder  that  reached  to  the  top  of  Teufes- 
leiter,  never  scaled  by  man.  On  top  was  Garlinda,  held 
prisoner  by  an  ogre,  her  uncle.  The  knight  who  essayed  to 
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A  WINDING  garden  stairway  enclosed  in  an  iron  railing  leads  from  the  garden 
to  the  house  of  F.  F.  Prentiss,  Pasadena,  California.    It  is  given  an  especially 
attractive  setting,  with  the  high  parapet,  the  sculptured  figures,  and  the  little  pool, 
in  which  the  landscape  is  reflected.     Greene  &  Greene,  architects  and  landscape 
architects.     Photo  by  Charles  Alma  Byers. 


ascend  the  frail  Goblin  ladder  won  Garlinda  and  a  golden 
dowry— even  uncles,  who  kept  their  nieces  out  on  moun- 
tain tops,  recognized  and  rewarded  bravery. 

When  men  became  clever  in  the  arts  of  building,  they 
tried  to  construct  stairways  that  would  not  only  be  beauti- 
ful, but  those  that  might  in  some  degree  inspire  such 
thoughts.  Stone  stairways  of  medieval  castles  gave  medie- 
val builders  innumerable  opportunities  to  draw  upon  their 
wealth  of  ability.  These  spiral  stairs  built  within  the  thick- 
ness of  walls  have  well  been  called  "playthings  of  builders." 
In  planning  and  in  building  the  castle,  the  builder  served 
the  feudal  lord— in  its  stairways  he  served  but  himself; 
therein  went  all  the  subtlety  of  his  art,  in  principle  often 
profound,  in  execution  sometimes  recondite.  Thus,  in  at- 
tempting to  judge  the  height  to  which  any  period  of  archi- 
tecture rises  one  should  not  forget  the  stairs. 

Piranesi  left  for  future  ages  not  only  fascinating  studies 
of  stairs,  but  perhaps  a  graphic  rendering  of  the  sensations 
of  stair-climbing.  These  impressed  de  Quincey  so  much 
that  he  included  them  in  his  "Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater":  "there  was  a  staircase,  and  upon  it,  groping  his 
way  upward,  was  Piranesi  himself.  Raise  your  eyes,  and  be- 
hold a  second  flight,  still  higher— there  is  old  man  Piranesi, 
by  this  time  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the  abyss."  Look 
again,  if  you  dare! 

Outside  stairways  and  garden  steps  have  become  over  the 
course  of  time  quite  separate  and  distinct.  In  stairways 
there  is  always  an  utilitarian  motive— in  steps  there  may  be 


nothing,  nothing  except 
themselves  and  their  appeal 
to  our  esthetic  sense.  Quite 
early  builders  gave  their  at- 
tention to  the  traffic  prob- 
lems of  stairs.  There  is  in 
the  Chateau  of  Chambord  a 
double  spiral  stair;  one  spiral 
threads  its  way  over  the 
other,  and  those  that  go  up 
never  pass,  or  see,  those  com- 
ing down.  In  the  garden 
there  is  never  anything  like 
this,  for  there,  no  thought  of 
traffic  ever  arises.  Here,  and 
here  only,  is  the  designer- 
builder  free  from  any  confin- 
ing thought  of  usefulness. 
The  landscape  architect 
never  counted  people,  he 
thought  solely  in  terms  of 
pleasurable  effects.  Thus, 
when  Alexandre  le  Blond 
built  five  separate  sets  of 
steps  leading  from  an  octag- 
onal garden,  he  did  not  so 
because  he  expected  all  five 
to       (Continued  on  page  51) 


TTERE  a  wrought-iron  gateway 
*■  *■  gives  entrance  to  a  stairway 
leading  to  a  terrace.  Each  elevation 
is  enclosed  in  a  stone  wall,  and 
the  walls  joining  these  steps  are 
paved  with  flagstones.  Residence  of 
J.  Eisner,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Gordon  B.  Kaufman,  architect.  Paul 
G.  Thiene,  landscape  architect.  Photo 
by  Charles  Alma  Byers. 

A  MOST  graceful  and  poetical 
stairway,  half-hidden  under  a 
fern  tree  leads  from  the  first  to  the 
second  story  of  the  home  of  Mr. 
C.  F.  Paxton  in  Pasadena,  California. 
Reginald  D.  Johnson,  architect. 

A  SPANISH  flight  of  outdoor  steps 
leads  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  home  of  Earle  C. 
Anthony,  Los  Angeles.  A  Spanish 
wrought-iron  balcony  overlooks  the 
stairway,  and  there  are  many  potted 
plants  en  route.  B.  R.  Maybeck, 
architect.    Photo  James  N.  Doolittle. 

OUTDOOR  stairway  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Grant,  Beverly 
Hills,  California,  leading  from  the 
tropical  patio  to  the  upper  story  of 
a  very  modern  Spanish  residence, 
with  concrete  grills  and  wooden 
shutters  and  a  rose-colored  tile  roof. 
Gordon  B.  Kaufman,  architect.  Photo 
by  W.  M.  Clarke. 
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n    Ruhtenberg.    owner   and    designer.      Photos    by    Emelie    Danielson 


e    of    Mrs.    Cecil.      Rose    dimming,    decorator. 
Photo    by    Mattie    Edwards    Hewitt 


THE  REASQ 


£ 


I 


AM  firmly  convinced  that  curtains,  to  be  useful  in  the  modern  home, 
should  not  be  of  a  nature  that  would  confuse  the  average  beholder  into  the 
belief  that  they  were  originally  intended  for  spring  dresses.  After  a  careful 
survey,  I  feel  free  to  announce  that  curtains  have  but  two  purposes:  one, 
to  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  sun;  and  the  other,  to  add  color  and  form  to 
room  decoration.  They  never  should  be  regarded  as  separate  items  of  deco- 
ration, as  something  to  be  thought  of  in  detail,  without  relation  to  the 
general  scheme  and  color  of  the  room. 

Curtains  should  be  very  simple,  very  inconspicuous  in  the  way  they  are 
hung,  very  useful.  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  they  may  have  height,  dig- 
nity, gorgeous  color,  or  a  Gothic  severity. 

We  are  showing  on  these  two  pages  a  variety  of  window  curtains.  You 


furniture    by   Charak 


Isabella    Barclay,   decorator.      Photo  by  Go, 


Riaht   Above— Card    Room.    Women's   Athletic   Club.   Chicago. 
M  Miss    Gheen.    Inc..    decorators 


R  CURTAINS 


will  notuc  that  I  do  not  say  "draperies",  because  1  am  bo 
afraid  <>l  thai  terrible  abbreviation,  "drapes",  which  means 
nothing,  and  is  a  slang  phrase  that  somehow  is  not  worthy 
of  its  decorative  import. 

You  will  also  notice  a  number  of  pictures  showing  un- 
draped  curtains,  hanging  straight  from  rod  01  <<«niice  to 
the  floor.  There  are  very  few  trimmed,  and  only  in  a  lew 
cases  are  they  cut  to  harmonize  with  the  frame  of  the  win- 
dow. The  value  of  great  simplicity  in  handling  curtains  is 
that  the  plain  arrangement  reveals  the  richness  of  texture 
and  pattern,  and  also  does  not  encroach  upon  the  style  of 
furnishing  and  wall  decoration  prevalent.  — M.  F.  R. 

l-ooms   from    a    home   at    Fairfield,    Conn.      Gertrude    Baker,    decorator. 
Furniture   by   Brunovan.      Photos   by   Mattie    Edwards    Hewitt 
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r\N  this  page,  from  the  bottom  up:  A  group  of  Mohawk's  exciting 
^-s  new  Chenilles,  custom-built  in  enchanting  colors  for  modest 
budgets. — Some  of  Nelson  Fink's  sumptuous  hand-carved  designs  from 
the  V'Soske  Shops. — "Shell"  design,  "Agawan"  texture,  by  the  gifted 
Frances  T.  Miller. — Another  charming  rug  from  Frances  T.  Miller, 
Inc.,  this  design  being  whimsically  known  as  "Hit  and  Miss,"  and  the 
texture  as  "Peconic." — "Magnolia,"  a  sumptuous  one-tone  rug,  hand- 
carved  by  Nelson  Fink  for  the  V'Soske  Shops. 


SELECT   YOUR 

NEW   RUGS   FOR 

TEXTURE  RATHER 

THAN  PATTERN 


By  Anne  Caparn 


{~\  N  the  opposite  page,  left  to  right,  top  to 
^■^  bottom:  One  of  Firth's  exciting  new  "Per- 
fect Naturals,"  so  called  because  they  are 
woven  from  natural  wools  and  come  to  us 
undyed.  The  variety  of  shades  is  extraordi- 
nary. Photo  by  Worsinger. — No.  2515,  a 
sleek  modern  rug  from  Bigelow-Sanford,  in 
royal  blue  with  touches  of  mellow  gold. — 
"Dictator,"  a  seamless  Axminster  rug  in  a 
smart,  but  not  obtrusive,  modern  design.  From 
Mohawk. — An  intriguing  new  design,  also 
modern,  in  tones  of  red  and  green  on  a  tan 
ground.  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons.  Photo  by 
Old  Masters. — Alexander  Smith  also  proudly 
shows  two  other  new  rugs.  The  one  at  the 
left  is  a  cheerful  modern  pattern  in  tones  of 
ivory,  gray  and  blue  on  a  tan  and  rust  back- 
ground. The  one  at  the  right  is  an  unusual 
combination  of  a  Colonial  hooked  motif  with  a 
suspicion  of  Modern.  The  colors  are  ivory, 
green,  blue  and  rust  on  a  wood-toned  back- 
ground. Photo  by  Old  Masters. — "Hunter's 
Thatch,"  a  Provincial  homespun  by  Firth, 
whose  design  is  inspired  by  an  old  Bayou  Sara 
pattern.  The  colors  are  very  rich  and  soft. — 
No.  7152,  another  Sanforstan  modern  design 
from  Bigelow-Sanford.  This  has  a  brown 
moresque  ground,  patterned  in  rust  and  beige. 


R, 


.UGS,  like  everyone  else  (we  hope),  have  made  certain 
unmistakable  New  Year's  resolutions  for  1937.  They  have, 
so  to  speak,  decided  that  their  place  is,  after  all,  on  the  floor. 
They  no  longer  betray  that  wearisome,  though  at  times 
dashing,  yearning  to  be  obtrusive,  to  dominate  their  sur- 
roundings, to  put  furniture,  wallpaper,  draperies  out  of 
countenance.  The  patterns  that  once  crashed  upon  your 
vision  the  moment  you  entered  a  room,  have  receded  into 
their  proper  place  in  the  perspective  of  a  d?cor;  although 
we  in  no  wise  mean  to  say  that  they  have  become  so  cowed 
that  they  have  totally  disappeared  or  become  dull  and  un- 
interesting. On  the  other  hand,  patterns  and  designs  have 
gained  considerable  distinction  by  this  sagacious  move. 
They  have  found  that  it  is  far  smarter  and  more  significant 
to  be  as  chic  and  harmoniously  simple  as  the  future  Duchess 
of  Windsor  than  to  wear  all   the  spangles  in   the  world. 


That  is  why,  for  the  owner  of  the  small  or  medium-sized 
home,  this  coming  season  will  be  particularly  felicitous  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  rugs.  For,  in  a  room  of  limited 
space,  it  is  surely  not  right  that  your  precious  pieces  of 
Louis  Seize,  or  Early  American  or  Modern  furniture  should 
have  to  shrink  in  embarrassment  against  the  walls  because 
of  a  rug  whose  pattern  or  design  allows  no  place  for  them. 
Now  they  can  come  bravely  forward  and  take  their  rightful 
places  in  the  scheme  of  things— and  you  no  longer  have  to 
fear  that  you  will  wake  in  the  morning  and  find  that  they 
have  fled  in  shame  and  terror  during  the  night. 

With  this  becoming  alteration  in  the  decorative  position 
of  patterns,  textures  and  weaves  have  become  more  im- 
portant, so  that,  these  days,  you  will  find  simply  designed 
rugs  of  intricate  and  complicated  weave.  Chenilles,  home- 
spuns, and  carved  rugs  are  coming    (Continued  on  page  50) 
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DISTINGUISHE, 

ROOMS  OF  THE 

MONTH       I 


f~*\  N  this  page  are  two  views  of  the  morning  room 
Vfc-'  in  the  home  of  C.  R.  Walgreen  of  Chicago. 
The  color  scheme  is  particularly  fresh  and  interesting 
here.  The  walls  are  airily  painted  panels  on  silver 
leaf,  the  ceiling  lemon  yellow,  the  woodwork  silver. 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  carpet  is  gaily  turquoise  green. 
The  curtains  are  of  lemon  yellow  cellophane,  and  the 
Venetian  blinds  are  silver  with  yellow  tapes.  The 
couch  is  covered  with  yellow  satin,  and  the  chaise 
longue  in  green  antique  satin.  The  other  furniture 
is  of  Sheraton  persuasion,  striking  a  note  of  graceful 
solidity  in  a  decor  that  might  otherwise  be  almost  too 
elfin.  A.  Dudley  Kelly  of  the  O'Brien  Galleries  in 
Chicago,  decorator.     Photos  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals. 
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THIS  stately  dining  room  in  a  New  York  apartment  was  decorated  by  Rose  Cumming,  whose 
sense  of  form  and  color  is  always  infallible.  The  very  beautiful  wallpaper  is  antique 
Chinese  with  a  beige  background.  The  fine  Georgian  table,  so  festively  set  with  luminous 
crystal,  has  immeasurable  dignity.  The  Chippendale  chairs  have  smart  white  leather-covered 
seats.     The  whole  decor  has  an  air  of  graceful  formality.     Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. 
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A  DEFINITELY  mannish  man's  closet  is  shown 
above.  It  is  green  trimmed  with  maple,  and 
has  shining  chromium  fittings.  Note  the  convenient 
little  shelf  and  mirror.  From  the  House  of  Years  at 
W.  &  J.  Sloane.     Photo  by  Demarest. 


OLOANE  goes  bridal  and  presents  this  ultra-fastidious  closet 
*^  to  please  a  young  lady  who  still  wears  figurative  orange 
blossoms  in  her  hair.  It  is,  like  those  super-elegant  old  private 
carriages  we  have  all  read  about,  aristocratically  lined  with 
quilted  white  satin  trimmed  with  crimson.     Photo  by  Demarest. 


A     GROUP  of  smart  and  indispensable  closet  a 
-**•     sories.     At   the  extreme   left:   A  set  of  tui 
and   attractive   garment   and   shoe   bags    from   h.f 
macher,  Schlemmer.     Photo  by  Demarest. — Righ 
colorful  velvet  hanger  ensemble  from  Lord  &  Ta 
which   will    take   care   of   everything   from   ties  (■ 
scarves  to  suits  and  heavy  coats.     The  fat  strawb<- 
looking   things   are   toe-pads   for  your  shoes.     P. 
by  Underwood  &  Underwood. — Below  left:  A  gi 
invention    is    this   clever   hat   tree   from   Hammacf 
Schlemmer,  which  can  be  so  adjusted  that  it  wil, 
into   the  most   infinitesimal   of  corners   and   will 
wonders  to  keep  your  1937  pill-box  hats  off  the  fl: 
— Lord  &  Taylor  show  another  handsome  closet 
complete  with  shoe,  laundry  and  garment  bags,  i 
medallion-patterned  glazed  chintz.     You  can  hav 
in  rust,  blue,  green  or  brown.     Photo  by  Underw< 
&  Underwood. 


FOR  the  housewife,  who  is  in  need  of  space  for 
her  fine  linens,  W.  &  J.  Sloane  have  devised  this 
shallow,  but  spacious  closet,  whose  shelves  and  walls 
are  padded  with  yellow  quilted  satin,  with  blanket 
ties  and  boxes  to  match.  The  cabinets  have  mirror 
doors.     Photo  by  Demurest 


!HARY 


TWO  very  intriguing  closets  from  Hammacher,  Schlemmer. 
The  one  above  is  a  man's  closet  in  black,  grey  and  yellow, 
equipped  with  every  conceivable  kind  of  rack  and  hanger  to 
fit  every  conceivable  length  and  size  and  shape  of  male  clothing. 
— Below  is  a  woman's  closet,  done  in  blue  and  rose.  The 
cabinet  with  drawers  and  trays  is  nothing  short  of  a  godsend. 


CAPACIOUS  CLOSETS 
FOR  SMALL  HOMES 

W 

*V  HAT'S  in  a  closet  these  days?  Just  as  much  as 
there  ever  was,  minus  the  proverbial  skeleton;  but  all 
so  beautifull)  arranged,  so  compactly  assorted  and  shelved, 
so  convenient  to  the  eye  and  reach  that  you  can  no  longer 
associate  it  with  those  yawning  musty  caverns  of  old,  whose 
depths  were  plumbed  but  seldom,  and  then  with  the 
greatest  effort,  amid  clouds  of  dust  and  fumes  of  camphor. 
Now,  with  the  prevalent  urge  for  smaller  homes,  the 
actual  closet  space  is  a  good  deal  more  limited  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  mansions  and  near-mansions;  but  a 
great  deal  more  is  accomplished  in  a  few  shallow  feet 
than  ever  an  old-fashioned  store-room  could  have  imagined. 

On  these  pages,  we  show  you  a  few  closets  cleverly  and 
ingeniously  adapted  to  limited  dimensions.  Not  one  of 
them  is  over  four  feet  deep,  although  they  can  easily  be 
adjusted  to  any  desired  size.  Everything  has  its  place,  is 
easy  to  find;  which,  in  this  febrile  era  of  rush  and  frenzy, 
vlicn  one  dresses  for  the  most  elaborate  parties  in  a  few 
breathless  instants,  are  advantages  too  obvious  to  be  de- 
scribed.   A  closet  should  no  longer  (Continued  on  page  50) 


DESIGN  for  a  breakfast  room 
in  California.  Mirror  and 
bakelite  and  white  leather  are 
combined,  in  the  spring,  1935 
exhibit  in  the  Barker  Brothers 
Store.    Keystone  Photo. 


BREAKFAST  on  a  modern 
yacht.  The  side  chairs  are 
of  blue  rep  with  walnut  frames, 
and  the  armchairs  are  blue  needle- 
point. The  curtains  are  ecru 
chintz  with  blue  and  green  pat- 
terns. Lovely  figures  are  shown 
in  the  niches  beneath  the  port- 
holes— china  fish  of  white,  striped 
in  blue  and  green.  Arden  Studios, 
Inc.,  decorators.  Photo  by  Rich- 
ard Averill  Smith. 


AS   YOU  BREAKFAST 
ON  LAND  AND  SEA 


I 


Jfl 
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Can  You  Identify  This  Room? 

You  are  accustomed  to  beautiful  rooms,  but  when  you 
enter  one  can  you  immediately  identity  its  period  and  style? 
Do  you  KNOW  whether  the  details  are  correct?  Whether 
correct  fabrics  and  accessories  have  been  used  ?  Xo  matter 
how  unerring  your  taste,  no  matter  how  natural  your  ap- 
preciation of  beauty,  your  enjoyment  of  beautiful  things 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  authoritative,  expert  knowledge. 


Can  You  Decorate  This  Room? 

Achieving  an  effect  like  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  good 
taste  and  a  natural  instinct  for  beauty.  It  is  the  result  of 
these  qualities,  plus  expert  knowledge  and  training.  No 
matter  how  artistic  you  may  be,  authoritative  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  interior  decoration  will  prove  immensely  valuable 
to  you,  adding  to  your  enjoyment  and  saving  you  from  mak- 
ing costly  mistakes  and  meeting  with  keen  disappointments. 


The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study  Course 

in  Interior  Decoration 

IS  THREE-FOLD  IN  ITS  PURP<  >SE  AND  EFFECT.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  simply  desire  the  cultural  value  of 
authoritative  knowledge  of  the  art  of  interior  decoration;  for  those  w"ho  wish  to  practise  interior  decoration  as  a  profession, 
and  for  those  already  engaged  in  selling  the  merchandise  of  lines  allied  with  this  profession  in  order  that  they  may  broaden 
their  field  of  activity  through  special  knowledge. 

This  fascinating  Home  Study  Course  consists  of  thirty  lessons  created  by  nationally  known  authorities  in  architecture,  design, 
color  selection,   furnishings  and   interior  decoration.    It  is  sponsored  by  ARTS  &  DECORATION   Magazine. 

By  studying  a  few  minutes  a  day  you  will  be  fitted  not  only  to  create  a  beautiful  setting  for  yourself  in  your  own  home,  but 
also  to  do  the  same  professionally  for  others — a  striking  way  of  using  your  artistic  talent  profitably. 

Through  this  course  you  will  learn  the  details  of  historical  styles  such  as  Georgian,  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  Co- 
lonial, the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  Modern  decoration  and  design.  There  are  six  lessons  devoted  to  Modern 
decoration  alone.  You  will  also  learn  the  laws  of  color  harmony,  of  arrangement,  textiles  and  their  combination,  period  furniture 
and  backgrounds  and  the  accessories  that  go  with  them. 


THE    COURSE 


SSON  I.     The  Fixed    LESSON    XHI. 
Background.  tinued. 


Con- 


sson  n.    Waiu. 

5SONITJ.  Windows. 

SSON  IV.  Ceilings, 
Floors,  Floor  Cover- 
ings. 

SSON  V.  Lights; 
Lighting    Fixtures. 

SSON  VI.  Color  and 
Color    Schemes. 

SSON  Vn.  Choice 
and  Arrangement  of 
Furniture. 

ESSON  Vm.  Tex- 
tile*;   Hangings. 

ESSON  DC.  Choosing, 
Framing  and  Hanging 
Pictures. 

ESSON  X.  Painted 
F  irrriturc. 

ESSON  XI.  Furnishing 
the    Apartment. 

USSON  Xn.      Histor- 
al    Backgrounds. 


LESSON     XTV.        The 
Renaissance    Style. 

LESSON  XV.    The  Ba- 
roque   Style. 


LESSON     XVI. 
Rococo    Style. 


The 


British  and  Continen- 
tal   Styles. 

LESSON  XXin.  The 
Decorating  Profession. 

LESSON  XXTV.  Prob- 
lems and  Their  Solu- 
tion. 


LESSON  XVTI.  Tha 
Neo-Classic    Style. 

LESSON  XVm.  Jaco- 
bean and  Restoration 
in   England. 

LESSON  XTX.  William 
and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne  and  Early  Geor- 
gian  Styles. 

LESSON  XX.  The  Age 
of    Chippendale. 

LESSON  XXI.  The 
Adam  Period  in  Eng- 
land   and    America. 

LESSON  XXTI.  Amer- 
ican     Adaptation      of 


LESSON  XXV. 
is    Modern? 


What 


LESSON  XXVI.     Light 
and    Color. 


LESSON  xxvn. 

of    Space. 


Use 


LESSON  XXVTn.  New 
Materials. 

LESSON  XXTX.  De- 
signing a  Modern  In- 
terior, a.  The  Mod- 
ern House,  b.  The 
Modern  Shop. 

LESSON  XXX.  Com- 
bining Modem  and 
Period    Decoration. 


READ  THESE 

extracts  from  letters  recently  received: 

"Before  closing  I  feel  compelled  to  thank 
you  for  the  benefits  I  have  obtained  from 
your  course  both  culturally  and  materially. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  up 
the  course  earlier,  since  I  have  had  to  spend 
several  hundred  pounds  altering  mistakes  I 
could  not  possibly  have  made  with  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  course." 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 
this  course  is  managed  better  and  is  pre- 
sented in  a  more  interesting  manner  than 
any  course  for  home  study  that  I  have  ever 
taken  or  seen." 

"Let  me  mention  that  I  began  the  course 
merely  as  a  help  in  home  making.  The  in- 
teresting and  clear  manner  in  which  the 
course  unfolded  has  given  me  instead  a 
hobby  of  paramount  interest." 

"This  course  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  me  in  planning  our  hew  home." 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  your  course  in  Interior  Decoration. 
Although  I  did  not  take  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  applying  it  to  business,  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  will  enable  me  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  furnishing  of  a  new  home  which 
I  am  now  building.  A  year  ago  I  could 
not  have  done  this,  but  now,  I  feel  with 
some  help  I  can  decorate  my  home  with 
some  degree  of  intelligence.  I  thank  you 
for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  be- 
half and  I  shall  be  glad  to  praise  your 
course  to  any  prospective  students." 


The  course  is  inexpensive,  interesting 
and  easy  to  master.  Therefore,  don't  miss 
what   this    coupon    offers.     Mail    it  today. 


I 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please   send   me   your   free   booklet   de- 
•      scribing  your  Home  Study  Course  in  In- 
terior Decoration. 

I 
I 

Name   


Address 


A  &  D— February,  1937 
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Surrey  of  Small  Homes 


ntinued  from  page  12) 


prise  you  to  remember,  was 
Hawthorne  in  his  gloomy 
"The  House  of  Seven  Gables". 
rhe  soul,  he  observed,  needs 
air. 

Not  to  be  too  esoteric,  the 
open  plan  is  simply  the  name 
given  to  the  practice  of  making 


halls,  and  the  combining  of 
living  room  and  dining  room 
into  one  L-shaped  chamber 
whose  angle  forms  the  only 
separation.  Another  solution 
to  this  division  between  living 
and  eating  quarters  has  been 
achieved  in  the  introduction  of 
low  bookcases,  used  as  division 
lines. 


First  and  second  story  plans  of  the  Paul  Smith  house 
on  Lake  Washington,  Seattle. 


one  room  merge  into  the  next 
so  that  the  eye  obtains  a  larger 
vista,  and  the  process  of  walk- 
ing about  your  own  home  is 
not  restricted  by  sharp  angles 
and  narrow  passages.  A  small 
recapture  of  usable  space  is 
thus  effected,  it  is  true;  but  the 
chief  gain  is  a  psychic  one, 
equivalent  to  the  sense  of  re- 
lease and  extra  freedom  experi- 
enced on  leaving  a  crowded 
room  or  theatre. 


I 


■JJuyl  fikz. 


Mechanically,  of  course,  the 
American  home  has  always 
been  a  triumph  for  Tomorrow. 
But  the  current  dramatization 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  small 
house  has  induced  several 
further  refinements  in  equip- 
ment which  are  structural 
rather  than  merely  in  the 
equipment.  For  instance,  in 
designing  your  living  room, 
you  might  pause  to  consider 
the  salutary  effect  of  installing 
acoustic  tile  in  the  ceiling;  in 
such  a  room  many  people 
would  find  an  unsuspected 
pleasure  during  the  Babel  of  a 
cocktail     party     for     eighteen. 


Floor  plan  of  Weidlich  house,  South- 
port,  Connecticut. 


On  the  Continent  the  open 
plan  has  been  carried  to  ex- 
tremes still  not  desirable  in 
this  country.  Oversize  rooms 
have  been  divided  by  draper- 
ies which,  on  being  pulled  back, 
make  one  room  out  of  two. 
More  acceptable,  however,  is 
the    elimination    of    reception 


And  indirect  lighting  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  trick.  Prop- 
erly installed  it  does  away  with 
that  essentially  undesirable  ob- 
ject, the  floor  lamp;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  flattering 
sources  of  light  a  complexion 
can  find. 

All   of   these   elements   have 


'■••■' 
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S1DENCE 

Mrs-  F  Vernon  Foster 

WUT  ORANGE     N'J 

EdmunbTJzi  '  «*■*«»  Eixhn  Shipman 

-ARchitict       NYc  Landscape  .Arch  NYC 


Plan  of  house  and  garden 
of  Mrs.  F.  Vernon  Foster, 
West  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
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their  place  in  the  small  house 
of  today,  but  there  remain  two 
which  in  future  time  will  al- 
most certainly  be  regarded  as 
the  hallmarks  of  this  era  in 
architecture,  two  elements 
whose  importance  derives  sole- 
ly from  the  application  of  pure 
logic  to  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing a  family.  The  first  is  the 
new  orientation,  the  second 
the  so-called  "exterior  living 
space.'  The  new  orientation, 
like  all  the  soundest  ideas,  is 
simplicity  itself.  It  springs 
from  a  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  only  a  minority  of  peo- 
ple can  have  any  considerable 
amount  of  grounds  to  protect 
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them  from  the  noise  and  traffic 
of  the  outside  world.  For  those 
who  do  not,  the  small  house  of 
today  has  blessed  commonsense 
with  a  new  style:  it  has  simply 
turned  its  back  on  the  road. 
The  front  of  the  house  is  now 
ideally  occupied  by  the  kitch- 
en, and  possibly  a  playroom 
or  reception  room.  And  while 
the  front  door  must  logically 
remain  at  the  front,  it  now 
leads  directly  to  a  living  room 
space  which  faces  on  the  back 
of  the  house.  On  the  second 
floor  the  pattern  is  repeated, 
with  servant's  quarters  on  the 
front,  the  master  bedrooms  on 
the  back.  The  idea  is  simple, 
you  have  thought  of  it  yourself 
a  hundred  times;  and  now  you 
can  do  it. 


Think  long  enough  of  the 
open  plan,  and  all  \our  walls 
will  dissolve  into  free  space. 
I  hink  of  a  living  room  facing 
inward  on  \our  garden,  and 
almost  surel)  you  will  wish  the 
intervening  wall  away.  This  is 
uth  what  the  small  house 
of  today  is  doing.  By  placing 
huge,  ceiling-high  windows 
along  one  side  of  the  living: 
room,  it  provides  perfectly  free 
access  to  the  garden  space.  And 
then,  just  outside,  it  places  a 
tiled  patio  leading  to  the  gar- 
den. Thus,  in  the  summer,  by 
simply  folding  back  your  win- 
dow-doors you  have  doubled 
your  living  room  space.  No- 
tice, in  this  connection,  the 
psychological  necessity  of  hav- 
ing your  windows  fold  com- 
pletely awa\ :  so  long  as  you 
reach  the  patio  by  walking 
through  a  door.  you  are  still 
onlv  "stepping  outside".  But 
when  the  wall  has  departed, 
you  are  "crossing  the  room". 
The  distinction  is  important; 
if  it  were  not,  you  would  be 
happy  in  a  row  of  closets. 


HOI  si    ON  LAKE 
WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  lh 

entrance  hall  with  welcoming 
red  quarry  tile  floor  and  deep 
ledged,  diamond  panel  leaded 
window  occupy  the  first  level. 
On  the  second  level,  which  is 
two  steps  lower,  are  sen  u  c- 
quarters,  livingroom  platform, 
and  diningroom.  The  living- 
room  proper,  which  has  mas- 
sive, hand  hewn  ceiling  beams, 
is  three  steps  lower. 

All  but  two  of  the  ten  rooms 
in  the  Smith  house  have  a  view 
of  the  lake,  which  is  seen  from 
the  old  ivory  livingroom 
through  a  magnificent  group 
of  windows  extending  to  the 
floor— the  large  central  plate 
glass  panel  being  flanked  by 
narrow  French  doors  giving  ac- 
o  a  wide,  flagged  terrace. 
The  glorious  panorama  of  gar- 
den, lake  and  mountains  is 
then  cleverly  imprisoned  with- 
in the  painted  ebony  frame  of 
a  wide,  bow  shaped  mirror, 
hung  arc  side  up,  on  the  op- 
posite wall. 

The  Smiths  liked  the  birds, 
>ms  and  open  sky  of  a 
huge  Japanese  print,  which 
they  used  as  the  dominant 
motif  around  which  was  de- 
signed a  simple  Batcheldor  tile 
fireplace  without  a  mantel  and 
edged  with  a  heavy  wood 
moulding.  Open  bookshelves 
and  cupboards  trimmed  with 
wrought     iron,     Colonial     ell- 


hinges,  fill  the  entire  wall 
space  on  each  side  of  the  fire- 
place, and  all  woodwork,  in- 
cluding dado,  are  enameled  in 
pale  ivory. 

Wide  boards  with  moulded 
edges  sheath  the  platform  end 
of  the  livingroom,  which  has 
slender,  turned  and  tapered 
balusters  and  mahogany  rail 
.  .  .  recessed  open  cupboard 
with  ornamental  lambrequin 
top  .  .  .  simple  little  bracket 
shelf  designed  specially  to  sup- 
port a  quaint  old  clock, 
flanked  by  two  of  the  scalloped 
reflectors,  pewter  candle 
brackets  that  prevail  through- 
out the  room. 

Colors  in  the  Japanese  print 
are  repeated  in  the  glazed 
chintz  of  curtains  and  uphol- 
stery of  a  wing  back  arm  chair 
.  .  .  the  floor  is  covered  with 
soft  green  broadloom  .  .  .  most 
of  the  furiture  is  comfortably 
upholstered  .  .  .  here  and  there 
is  an  authentic  early  American 
chair  .  .  .  and  occasionally  one 
of  an  interesting  set  of  painted 
pieces. 


SUBURB  AX  HOUSE 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

out  of  doors  that  the  rooms  of 
the  house  should  not  only  be 
comfortable  but  sufficiently  in- 
teresting in  design  to  impart 
an  individual  character  and  to 
sii  ve  as  an  appropriate  back- 
ground for  the  furnishing.  The 
architect  in  designing  the  in- 
terior has  again  made  no  use  of 
meaningless  ornament  but  has 
created  interest  in  the  architec- 
tural treatment  of  the  various 
rooms  by  combining  into  the 
structure  such  details  as  wood 
wall  panels,  built-in-  bookcases 
and  cupboards,  rough  textured 
walls  and  wood  overmantels. 

The  wood  wall  panels  in  the 
Living  Room  and  Hall,  the 
Main  Entrance  Door  and 
manv  of  the  interior  doors 
were  taken  from  an  old  house 
in  Connecticut  of  Early  Ameri- 
can design,  and  adapted  to  the 
space.  The  Main  Staircase, 
which  was  taken  from  the  same 
old  house,  was  slightly  rebuilt 
as  it  was  originally  designed  in 
one  run,  but  all  new  work  was 
carefully  made  to  conform  in 
design  and  construction  to  the 
original.  The  interesting  old 
newrel  post  had  been  carved  by 
hand  from  one  piece.  The 
stvles  of  all  the  old  panels 
were  joined  with  pegs,  while 
the  panel  in  the  overmantel  of 
the  Living  Room,  measuring 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  high 


by  tour  teet  wide,  had  appar- 
ently been  cut  from  one  log 
but  was  still  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. All  the  old  woodwork 
had  been  covered  with  several 
coats  of  paint,  but  when  the 
paint  was  removed  the  surface 
was  found  to  be  of  clear  pine 
and  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
and     unusual     rooms     in     the 
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house  is  the  Recreation  Room 
in  the  cellar.  The  room  is  so 
large  that  twenty  couples  can 
dance  at  once  without  being 
crowded.  The  side  walls  of 
this  room  are  formed  of  stud 
partitions  placed  about  three 
feet  inside  the  exterior  foun- 
dation walls  of  the  house,  with 
windows  set  in  deep  recesses  to 
give  the  effect  of  a  structural 


A  NEW-" OLD"  HOUSE 
IN  CONNECTICUT 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

rooms  be  planned  to  meet  the 
living  requirements  of  a  twen- 
tieth century  home.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Weidlich  were  anxious, 
too,  that  the  house  be  located 
on  the  property  and  planned 
to  take  advantage  of  the  view 
toward  the  rear  overlooking  a 
rolling  golf  course  with  South- 
port  harbor  and  the  Sound  be- 
yond, and  Long  Island  out- 
lined against  the  horizon  in 
the  distance.  As  a  result,  the 
living  room  is  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  with  large 
windows  to  make  it  possible  to 
enjoy  the  view  from  most  any 
where  in  the  room  and  open- 
ing at  one  end  to  a  covered 
porch  which  serves  as  an  out- 
door living  room. 

The  plan  in  itself  is  suf- 
ficiently interesting  to  inspire 
an  attractive  design.  The 
rooms  are  not  large,  there  is  no 
waste  space  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  only  logical  but 
meets  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  owner  and  his 
family.  The  suggestion  of  Co- 
lonial architecture  in  the  de- 
sign reflects  the  traditions 
which  are  so  definitely  asso- 
ciated with  the  locality.  The 
land  on  which  the  house  is  lo- 
cated is  comparatively  level, 
sloping  slightly  from  the  street 
to  the  rear,  with  only  a  few 
large  trees  to  break  the  hori- 
zontal lines.  The  slope  was  cut 
away  sufficiently  to  form  a 
level  setting  for  the  house  and 
the  rear  terrace  and  thus  the 
horizontal  movement  that 
dominates  the  design  knits  the 


Floor  plan  of  Barrett  house,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Above  is  a  plan  of  the  estate. 


wall.  All  heating  and  plumb- 
ing pipes  are  concealed  in 
these  corridors.  Through  an 
open  space  in  the  windowhead 
the  room  is  ventilated  with 
both  cold  and  hot  air  blown 
into  the  room  from  the  corri- 
dor by  a  fan,  while  floodlights 
with  daylight  lamps  in  back  of 
the  window  sash  serve  to  light 
the  room.  A  fully  equipped 
bar,  brass  rail,  et  al,  is  installed 
in  this  room  and  a  waxed  zeni- 
therm  floor,  in  the  effect  of 
broken  slate,  makes  a  good 
dancing  surface. 
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house  close  to  the  ground. 

It  is  in  the  selection  of  the 
various  structural  materials, 
perhaps,  that  the  architect's 
genius  shows  to  particular  ad- 
vantage. In  fact,  the  various 
ornamental  details  are  definite- 
ly structural  in  character. 

The  garden,  which  was 
planned  by  Agnes  Selkirk 
Clark,  landscape  architect,  is 
generally  formal  in  line,  but 
reflects  the  informal  character 
of  the  architectural  composi- 
tion by  a  judicious  selection  of 
plants. 


Prestige  ♦  ♦  ♦  more  than  a  word! 

Although  "Prestige"  can  be  defined  in  a  proper  dictionary 
manner,  it  is  far  more  than  a  dictionary  word!  It  connotes 
a  depth  of  meaning  which  can  best  be  fathomed  by  those 
who  themselves  enjoy  Prestige  in  their  own  sphere  of  opera- 
tions. 

The  Interior  Decorator  catering  to  an  exclusive  clientele  will 
understand!  He  has  built  his  Prestige  through  years  of 
conscientious,  intelligent  service  .  .  .  and  through  the  use  of 
items  manufactured  by  firms  bearing  enviable  reputations  for 
quality.  More  than  likely,  such  a  Decorator  has  decided 
to  add  to  his  own  Prestige  by  specifying,  whenever  possible, 
"Bedding  by  WELLS!" 

Our  hand-made  bedding  is  available  through  the  Interior  Decorator 

in    eleven    of    New    York's    most    exclusive    furniture    showrooms,    at 

prices  ranging — for  a  mattress — from  #34.50  to  #160. 

Albano       *       Bodart       *       Brunovan       *       Cassard-Romano       *       Charak 

Kittinger  *   Nahon   *   Old   Colony   *   Schmieg  &    Korzian   *  Shaw  *  Tapp 

WELLS  <£  CO.,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Boston 


Chicago 


WELLS 


FOR  BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE  •  Travelers  gather  at  The  Stevens  assured  of 
gracious  hospitalities  and  superlative  service  because  its  management  cares. 

THE    STEVENS 


ROOMS  WITH   BATH 
FROM    $2.50 


WORLD'S   LARGEST  HOTEL 

CHICAGO 


OTTO  K.  EITEL 
GEN.  MANAGER 


HOUSE  IN  CALIF.  HILLS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

wooded  areas,  leading  from 
one  beauty  spot  to  another.  A 
beautiful  view  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  visible  from  almost 
any  angle  looking  forward 
from  the  house,  as  well  as 
from  the  grounds.  Mr.  Barrett 
is  a  great  horseman  and  a  na- 
ture lover  generally  and  owns 
a  number  of  fine  thoroughbred 
Kentucky  saddle  horses  which 
are  housed  in  the  stables  lo- 
cated near  the  entrance  drive- 
way at  some  distance  from  the 
house.  Here,  too,  are  kept  his 
favorite  dogs,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stables,  there  is 
also  an  aviary  to  care  for  his 
fine  collection  of  golden  pheas- 
ants, white  and  varicolored 
peacocks  and  other  rare  birds. 
A  Gate  Lodge  is  occupied  by 
the  keeper  of  the  grounds  and 
his  family  and  an  automatic 
gate  control  keeps  out  curious 
trespassers,  admission  being  ob- 
tained only  by  telephone  to 
the  main  house.  Due  to  the 
small  amount  of  rainfall  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  the  lawns 
are  watered  by  an  overhead 
sprinkling  system,  set  to  a  time 
clock,  such  as  are  used  for 
watering  golf  courses,  keeping 
the  lawns  green  and  in  perfect 
condition  generally  all  the  year 
round.  Many  of  the  flowers 
and  shrubs  planted  on  the 
grounds  Mr.  Barrett  obtained 
by  purchasing  outright  a  nur- 
sery which  was  going  out  of 
business  by  the  slower  retail 
process.  The  trail  down  to  the 
ocean  is  particularly  attractive 
and  near  the  shore  is  a  small 
beach  house  where  weekend 
guests  may  stay  during  the  sea- 
son. Stables  are  also  provided 
nearby  for  the  horses. 

With  the  various  materials 
of  which  the  house  is  con- 
structed shaped  to  conform  to 
the  character  of  the  Norman- 
French  style  of  architecture,  an 
entrance  tower  forms  the  fea- 
ture or  focal  point  of  the  de- 
sign, while  a  windmill  has 
been  treated  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  composition.  The  plan 
is  of  the  rambling  type,  thor- 
oughly informal  yet  well-bal- 
anced, and  capably  meets  the 
owner's  individual  needs  and 
requirements.  The  owner's 
bedroom  and  two  guest  rooms 
are  placed  on  the  first  floor  to 
the  left  of  the  living  room, 
while  the  service  quarters  are 
located  in  a  wing  at  the  right. 
Aside  from  a  circular  bar  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  tow- 
er and  a  servants'  sitting  room 
the  rooms  are  confined  to  the 
first  floor. 


SELECT    YOUR    NEW 
RUGS  FOR  TEXTURE 

(Continued  from  page  41) 
into  definite  glory  — and  all 
wonderfully  modified  in  price 
to  suit  the  post  -  depression 
purse.  Colors,  though  by  no 
means  losing  in  intensity,  have 
subdued  a  certain  unwonted 
officiousness,  thereby  becoming 
a   great   deal   richer   in   value. 

All  this,  as  we  have  said 
before,  bespeaks  happy  days 
ahead  for  the  erstwhile  despair- 
ing home-owner— especially  for 
the  owner  with  champagne 
tastes  and  a  little-more-than- 
beer  pocket.  And  those  who 
have  a  little  more  to  spend  will 
welcome  the  news  that  the  in- 
dividual craftsmen  of  rugs  — 
such  designers  of  distinction  as 
Nelson  Fink  and  Frances  Miller 
—are   coming   into   their   own. 


CAPACIOUS  CLOSETS 

(Continued  from  page  45) 
be  just  a  hole  in  the  wall  into 
which  to  "stuff"  odds  and  ends. 
If  you  put  a  dress  or  a  hat  in 
any  one  of  these  closets,  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  it,  so  well- 
lighted  are  they,  and  so  cleverly 
and  finally  is  space  allotted, 
down  to  the  last  umpteenth  of 
an  inch. 

What's  more,  you  can  have 
considerable  fun  nowadays 
decorating  your  closets  to  go 
with  your  rooms.  If  you  have 
a  yellow  and  brown  bedroom, 
you  can  do  likewise  with  your 
closet;  or  you  can  think  up  a 
nice  dramatic  contrasting 
scheme  for  it.  You  can  even 
"do"  your  closet  in  your  pre- 
ferred style  and  period.  You 
can  make  it  very  streamlined, 
or  you  can  go  very  Louis  Seize. 

No— if  you  must  have  your 
family  skeleton,  you  will  have 
to    find    another   place   for   it. 
-A.  H.  C. 

THE   CAT 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
Although  probably  on  short 
rations  itself,  the  Tower  cat  of- 
ten brought  him  pigeons, 
which,  when  dressed  by  the 
gaoler,  were  a  welcome  supple- 
ment to  the  Fifteenth  Century 
prison  fare.  Brasseur  Wirtzen, 
a  student  of  instinct  in  ani- 
mals, observed  that  his  cat  al- 
ways brought  him  the  largest 
rats,  while  her  kittens  received 
small  game  suitable  to  their 
size. 

In  fact,  when  we  consider 
the  actual  role  played  by  the 
cat  in  human  affairs— protector 
of  pantries  and  gentle  compan- 
ion of  poets— we  scarcely  won- 
der at  the  witch-cats  of  Japan, 
who  turned  into  humans  in  or- 
der to  do  mischief. 
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OUT  0/  MUSSOUNrS 

LAM) 

(Continued  from  page  2 

The  paintings  of  the  period 
tell  a  moving  ston  of  the  table 
linen,  rhe  typical  refectory  or 
dining  table  was  long  and  nar- 
row. The  size  oi  the  table 
cloths    seem     to    have     \aried 

atly,  the  tendency  being  to- 
wards large  table  cloths  and 
napkins  in  the  late  Renais- 
sance. A  diaper  pattern  widi 
d  diamond,  or  lozenge,  motif, 
appears  to  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  on  the  early 
cloths  whereas  the  later  ones 
suggest  more  elaborate  damask 
designs.  Fringe  had  a  long 
reign.  Borders  oi  embroidery, 
drawn  work,  network  and  cut- 
work  were  used  extensively. 
The  blue  and  white  Perugian 
Unen  of  the  period  also  shows 
broad  bands  ol  woven  geom- 
etrical and  s>nibolical  designs. 

Magnificent  gold  and  silver 
plate  anil  carved  ciysial  graced 
die  tables  ol  this  period  Many 
goldsmiths  were  also  skilled  in 
carving  crystal.  Salvers,  ewers, 
drinking  cups  and  \a^  all 
played  their  part. 

It  was  the  era  ol  the  orna- 
mental salt  and  this  inspired 
the  workers  in  metal  to  great 
heights  ol  achievement  A  salt 
in  the  form  ol  a  nel  on  wheels, 
drawn  b\  silver  hora  s,  w  enu 
to  have  been  one  oi  the  treas- 
ures oi  the  fifteen  centur)  and 
a  nef  oi  silver  gilt,  enamel  and 
niello  oi  the  sixteenth  century. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  tells  the 
story  oi  the  famous  gold  and 
enamel  salt  completed  by  him 
at  the  Court  ol  Frame  in  1543 
with  a  wealth  oi  detail. 

Some  oi  the  eail\  sets  oi 
knives  were  made  with  one 
fork.  Forks  were  probably  used 
in  Italy  in  conjunction  with 
kimes  in  the  sixteenth  century 
although  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  used  in  Eng- 
land until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Silver,  engraved,  em- 
bossed or  inlaid  with  niello, 
chiselled  and  gilt  steel  and 
ivory  were  apparentlv  used  ex- 
tensively  ior  knife  handles  in 
the  Renaissance.  Seventeenth 
century  ivory  handles  were 
frequently  carved  with  figures. 
Straight  handles  and  pointed 
blades  were  favored. 

The  glass  we  know  as  Vene- 
tian was  used  extensively  in 
Italy  in  the  time  oi  the  Renais- 
sance. Colorless  glass,  some- 
times decorated  with  diamond 
engraving,  gilding  or  enamel- 
ing, vied  with  rock  crvstal  in 
beauty.  The  glassmakers  were 
also  masters  of  the  art  of  color- 
ing glass  with  metallic  oxides. 


Interesting  texture  was 
added  to  subtle  coloring.  The 
bubble  glass  seems  to  merit  the 
rumor  that  it  reflected  the 
laughter  oi  the  peasant  girls  of 
Italy.  Transparent  glass  was 
also  frequently  flecked  with 
gold  or  trimmed  with  glass  oi 
another  color. 

The  Venetian  glassmakers 
were  well  versed  in  the  art  oi 
making  opaque  glass,  both 
white  and  colored.  Filigree  or 
lace  glass  was  brought  to  great 
heights  of  perfection.  Delicate 
threads  of  milky  white  or  col- 
ored opaque  glass  were  woven 
in  exquisite  lacy  designs  in  the 
texture  of  the  glass.  The  fa- 
mous Italian  lace  makers 
might  we-11  have  marveled  at 
the  skill  of  the  blowers.  There 
was  also  crackled  or  frosted 
ijavs  icM-mbling  ice  frozen  in 
the  wind  and  nhllcfiori  the 
glass  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

Venetian  glass  at  its  zenith, 
though  gay  and  graceful,  was 
simple  and  restrained.  The 
"whin"  and  baluster  stems  and 
funnel  ami  bell-shaped  bowls 
were  popular.  The  later  pro- 
ductions had  an  infinite  va- 
riet)  ol  Butings,  spirals  and 
swii  Is.  1  he  m  rolls  of  the 
"wing"  decoration  suggest  the 
graceful  curves  of  the  sea  horse 
and  dolphin. 

Rising  with  the  tide  of 
Italy's  glory,  Venetian  glass 
reached  the  height  of  beauty 
in  the  Renaissance  and  then 
receded,  only  to  about  face  and 
resume  its  forward  march  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Some 
of  the  old  formulas  were  re- 
discovered and,  with  the  re- 
vival of  interest,  artists  were 
sent  to  study  the  colors  and  de- 
ns of  the  beautiful  examples 
in  public  and  private  collec- 
tions made  by  craftsmen  before 
the  decline.  The  result  has 
been  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  glass. 

The  Renaissance  in  its  many 
moods,  varying  from  grave  to 
gay,  was  mirrored  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  majolica,  the 
tin  enameled  earthenware 
which  so  aptly  expresses  the 
period.  Ornamental  motifs 
came  from  every  available 
source  to  do  it  honor. 

The  decoration  frequently 
suggested  the  use.  Majolica 
intended  for  lovers'  gifts  was 
often  decorated  with  the  por- 
trait of  a  woman  accompanied 
by  a  flattering  epithet,  a  flam- 
ing or  pierced  heart  or  clasped 
hands,  while  the  story  oi 
Cupid  and  Psyche  was  a  favor- 
ite on  wedding  gifts.  Rose 
water  dishes  were  also  adorned 
with  paintings  of  Venus. 


$-&?£ >*     To   perpetuate 
lP      their     memory 


He  installed  a 
D  E  A  G  AN 
CARILLON 

in  the  church  they  had  attended 


C7fl    WAS    n 
C/l/     active    cr 


not  himself  an 
church  member 
— but  his  parents  were  .  .  .  and 
in  that  thought  he  found  the 
perfect  answer  to  a  difficult 
question — What  type  of 
Memorial  will  best  serve  its 
sacred  purpose? 

£7N  THE  church  his  parents 
CJ  had  attended  he  installed 
a  Deagan  Carillon,  dedicated 
with  impressive  ceremonies  one 
glorious   Sunday   morning. 

OWOTHINC  he  ever  did,  he 
C/  Y  tells  us,  has  ever  paid 
such  rich  returns  in  peace  of 
mind  and  heartfelt  satisfaction. 

r^-O  ODAY  the  entire  com- 
(O  munity  looks  forward  to 
the  music  of  the  Chimes. 
Clocks  are  set  by  its  melodic 
time  peal.  Ageless  hymns, 
played  only  as  Carillons  can 
play  them,  reawaken  childhood 
memories  in  adults — and  im- 
plant lifelong  memories  in 
children. 

C/7"MD  every  golden  note 
C^l/  serves  to  keep  fresh  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  whose 
names  are  inscribed  in  imper- 
ishable bronze  on  the  dedicatory 
tablet. 


J.  C.  DEACAN 

INCORPORATED 

300    Deagan    Building 
CHICACO 


m*m 


Deagan  Carillons  are  available  for  as 
little  as  $6000.  We  shall  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  send  you   full   particulars. 


JACOB'S  LADDER 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
be  used  like  the  vomitoria  of 
Roman  amphitheatres.  It  was 
simply  that  the  geometric  pos- 
sibilities of  the  octagon  indi- 
cated the  design.  Whim  alone 
directed  which  of  the  outlets 
should  be  used. 

In  Roman  and  Greek  houses 
the  second  story  was  reached 
by  outside  stairways.  In  ancient 
times  the  privacy  of  the  family 
came  first— they  had  no  "Book 
of  Etiquette,"  but  they  saw  to 
it  that  this  privacy  of  family 
was  never  violated.  The  sec- 
ond story  was  always  a  com- 
plete and  separate  apartment 
in  itself.  In  some  nouses  it 
constituted  the  servants  wing, 
in  others  it  was  a  guest  house 
par  excellence. 

Monasteries  became  the  ho- 
tels of  the  Middle  Ages.  Their 
great  dormitories  accommo- 
dated the  transient  trade  of  the 
time.  At  Canterbury,  one  of 
the  rooms  in  more  recent  times 
used  as  a  school  room,  was  for- 
merly called  Strangers'  Hall. 
This  part  of  the  house  was  al- 
ways reached  by  exterior  stairs. 
Those  at  Canterbury  were  a 
curious  and  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  early  Norman 
workman.  The  stair  to  the 
Dormitory  of  Hexham  Priory 
is  a  noteworthy  example,  for 
with  its  fine  wall  and  stepped 
parapet  it  anticipated  the  later 
development  of  balustrades.  In 
the  Military  Architecture  of 
Norman  times,  there  was  no 
room  in  the  castle  for  straight 
flights  of  stairs.  Space  within 
the  great  halls  was  too  valu- 
able to  sacrifice  to  such  a  gen- 
teel convenience.  A  variation 
to  the  general  rule  might  have 
been  found  in  Castle  Rising  at 
Norfolk.  Here  the  stairway 
was  covered— an  internal  stair- 
way, in  a  sense— yet  it  was  out- 
side the  principal  and  it  led  to 
a  guardroom  that  one  had  to 
pass  through  and  check  weap- 
ons before  entering  the  upper 
rooms. 

In  looking  at  old  stairways 
we  frequently  overlook  certain 
utilitarian  aspects  contempo- 
rary to  their  building.  Where- 
as we  add  the  handrail,  or  bal- 
ustrade, for  convenience,  in 
feudal  times  it  was  left  off  for 
the  same  reason.  Thus  a  forti- 
fied castle  might  have  a  narrow 
flight  running  up  an  exterior 
wall— there  would  be  no  rail, 
but  here  and  there  appeared  a 
recess  in  the  wall.  In  each 
niche  stood  an  able  bodied 
guard— to  push  the  uninvited 
gate-crasher  over  the  wrall. 
Half  a  dozen  good  guards 
could  take  care  of  quite  an 
army. 
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of  enjoying  the  rooms  -we  live 
in;  and  lastly,  but  most  im- 
portant, our  economically  con- 
trolled pocket-books. 

In  tins  light,  the  apartment 
in  the  Shen  % -Netherlands 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  re- 
centl)  designed  and  furnished 
completer)  by  Jacques  Bodart, 
Inc.  is  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion. The  rooms  shown  here 
have  a  distinctly  "contempo- 
rary" air.  though  the  furniture 
throughout,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  either  antique  or  ex- 
cellently copied  from  the  an- 
tique. The  colors  in  these 
rooms,  too,  have  a  peculiarly 
contemporary  llavor  and  termi- 

nology. 

The  living  room  has  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  color 
scheme,  derived  from  the  espe- 
cially woven  curtain  material, 
by  F.  Schumacher,  which  has  a 
modernized  Louis  XV  pattern 
in  cafe  au  lait  on  an  oyster- 
white  ground.  The  walls  are 
cafe  au  lait,  too,  effulgently 
glazed  in  white.  The  furni- 
ture, all  reproduced  from  the 
antique,  is  refreshingly  uphol- 
stered in  ultra-modern  fabrics. 
Airy  accents  of  silver  blue  add 
lightness  to  the  general  effect 
of  beige  and  white;  and  there 
is  a  note  of  frank  drama  in  the 
modern  Chinese  coffee  table  of 
black  lacquer. 

The  apartment  boasts  two 
bedrooms.  One  has  walls  of 
pastel  blue,  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury replica  furniture,  and 
definitely  modern  curtains  and 
upholstery  fabrics.  The  room 
is  charmingly  delicate  and 
feminine  in  tone,  but  there  are 
touches  of  measured  bravura 
in  such  details  as  the  chaise 
longue,  which  is  upholstered 
in  poinsettia-patterned  blue, 
and  has  chartreuse  cushions 
and  a  dressing  table  chair  in 
dusty  pink  and  white. 

The  other  bedroom  is 
equally  intriguing  in  color. 
Reproductions  of  Eighteenth 
Century  furniture  are  again 
used  here:  and  there  is  an  en- 
chanting wallpaper  of  cycla- 
men color,  with  a  design  of 
magnolias.  The  other  colors 
are  white,  cafe  au  lait  and, 
again,  silver  blue. 

Indeed,  throughout  the 
apartment  is  this  blending  of 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  well- 
tried  and  loved,  and  the  fresh 
and  stimulating.  The  dining 
room  is  the  only  room  where- 
in antique  furniture  has  been 
used  alone.  But  in  this  room, 
too,  certain  decorative  agents 
have  parted  from  tradition. 
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UNDER   COVER 

By  Martin   Kamin 


SURREALISM,  by  Julien  Levy: 
The  Black  Sun  Press,  New  York. 
191  pp.  Out  of  the  thunderous 
cacophony  of  modern  slang  has 
come  one  pure,  one  unpretentious 
wedge  to  contemporary  thought. 
That  plastic,  richly  burdened  little 
phrase  —  sly  in  its  indictment, 
couched  in  levity,  obliquely  earnest, 
pitched  to  the  inaudible  reaches  of 
satiric  laughter — "So  What."  It  is 
the  stark  summation  of  artistic 
effort,  the  Olympian  crown  of  sci- 
entific endeavor,  the  ultimate  of 
introspection.  By  its  manifold  im- 
plications and  capacities  we  might 
well  measure  the  intellectual  trends 
of   our   times. 

"Surrealism?    So  what?" 

"Surrealism,"  Mr.  Levy  would 
earnestly  answer,  "attempts  to  re- 
create man's  efforts  in  the  light  of 
Freud's  analysis  of  the  subcon- 
scious, in  opposition  to  the  posi- 
tivist  dissections  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  ...  to  ex- 
ploit the  mechanisms  of  inspiration 
.  .  .  to  intensify  experience." 

Let  us  take  separately  these  three 
divisions  of  purpose,  and  examine 
them. 

Freud,  bringing  cankers  of  dis- 
torted thought  from  the  subcon- 
scious to  the  conscious,  completed 
the  dynamic  cycle  of  action  by 
therapeutic  discussion.  There  was 
no  stated  intent  that  the  cause  and 
effect  should  give  us  literature,  for 
example.  Nor  did  he  manifest  the 
belief  that  a  human,  subconscious, 
troubled  with  dream  images  of  a 
dismembered  ear  or  dissected  vis- 
cera should,  thereby,  and  through 
the  conscious,  plan  a  city  house  in 
replica  of  the  anatomical  frag- 
ments. Yet  we  find  such  shifting 
significances  in  the  purported  off- 
shoot of  the  Freudian  theory — in 
the  school  of  the  Surrealists  (those 
who  explore  the  "more  real  than 
real  world  behind  the  real"),  we 
find  a  conglomeration  of  pathologic 
emblems  and  excrement  contrived 
in  the  general  dimensions  of  art 
forms.  Fundamentally  inconclusive, 
these  offerings  seem  needlessly  re- 
pellent at  times,  lacking  the  useful 
motivations  of  the  familiar  white- 
wing,  or  the  more  gruesome  intent 
of  the  vultures  on  the  "Tower  of 
Silence". 

But  most  lamentable  is  the  pious 
propaganda  of  these  eclectics.  Alas 
it  is  not  the  abnormal  brain  which 
will  respond  to  their  proffered  in- 
dignities to  esthetic  logic — but  the 
subnormal.  The  subnormal,  with  its 
chains  of  fear,  of  doubt  and  con- 
fusion. To  them  the  Surrealist's  fur 
cup  and  saucers  may  be  the  resolu- 
tion of  an  emotional  spasm.  To  the 
abnormal  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  might  be  acceptable, — while  to 
the  so-called  normal  intelligence, 
they  would  scarcely  exist.  And  as 
usual  we  find  the  weak  the  prey  of 
crack-pots    and   experimenters. 

The  measure  of  a  project  is  still 
in  that  little  phase  "So  What?"  All 
that  is  hidden  and  abstruse  is  not 
redolent  of  freedom,  beauty,  life, 
or  health.  Discretion  is  not  a  Vic- 
torian plague,  it  is  the  gearshift  of 
our  social  mechanism.  Modesty — so 
calumnied  by  a  single  usage — is  the 
functioning  carburetor  of  our  daily 
life.  Even  intent  and  purpose  must 
be  granted  the  value  of  their  men- 
tal lubrication.  And  so  we  come  to 
the  second  principle  of  the  Surreal- 
ists : 

"Surrealism  attempts  to  exploit 
the  mechanics  of  inspiration."  The 
first  definition  of  inspiration  in  the 
dictionary  is  "a  drawing  in  of 
breath".  The  second  definition  is 
"divine  influence".  Let  us  consider 
this  last  definition.  In  the  East  in- 
spiration has  lodged  with  abstrac- 
tion— contemplation.     In   the    West, 


more  militant  in  form,  it  has 
marched  with  fanaticism  or  knelt 
with  exaltation.  What  spiritual  at- 
tainment could  lie  in  a  denatured 
exhibition  of  organic  matter  thinly 
veiled  in  psychological  suggestion-— 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  Therefore  we 
may  assume  that  inspiration  in  the 
Surrealist  sense  centers  upon  the 
first  dictionary  connotation :  "the 
drawing  in  of  breath".  But  who 
would  fill  their  lungs — even  in  meta- 
phor— with  the  dust  and  decay  of 
darkened  corners  of  neuroses?  Who 
would  forfeit  the  clear  measure  of 
the  cosmic  ether  to  wallow  in  the 
prurient  stye  of  disorganized- 
thought?  Who  seeks  the  "exploita- 
tion of  the  mechanics  of  inspira- 
tion" as  sauce  for  the  goose?  Who, 
indeed,  but  the  creative  gander? 

"Surrealism  attempts  to  intensify 
experience",   Mr.   Levy  continues.  J 

It  is  a  natural  habit  to  revivify 
experience  through  memory.  Or 
if  we  believe  that  time  itself  is  non- 
existent, memory  becomes  the  in- 
tensification of  a  present  experience 
in  the  full  bloom  of  the  now.  But 
does  it  follow  that  if  we  think  of 
our  corns  at  Ascot,  the  Derby  or 
the  Preakness  we  obtain  a  fuller 
enjoyment,  a  fuller  realization  of 
the  event?  That  the  hand  shake  of 
a  friend  is  fonder  for  the  bacteria 
upon  the  palm?  That  the  cistern 
is   the  loving  cup  of  thought? 

By  the  subtle  alchemy  of  soul  and 
body  and  mind  we  are  enabled  to 
perceive — and  better  still,  to  corre- 
late, to  integrate  the  sense  impres- 
sions and  the  emotional  reactions 
which  make  experience.  Nor  do  we 
need  the  strange  distemper  of  the 
black  arts,  the  mumbo  jumbo  of  a 
morbid  interest  to  whet  our  appe- 
tites. 

To  Surrealism  with  its  dismal 
pyrotechnics  let  us  give  with  char- 
itable hearts — that  little  phrase  :  "So 
what?" 

Jonathan  Harris 

AMERICA  TODAY.  Equinox  Co- 
operative Press,  New  York.    114  pp. 

AMERICA  TODAY  is  a  signif- 
icant collection  of  100  prints :  con- 
sisting of  lithographs,  etchings, 
woodcuts,  wood  engravings,  lin- 
oleum cuts,  aqua  tints,  dry  points, 
linoleum  blocks,  one  mezzo  tint,  one 
colortype  and  a  copper  engraving. 

Several  artists,  Alexander  R. 
Stavenitz,  Ralph  Pierson,  H.  Gliten- 
kamp,  Harry  Sternberg  and  Louis 
Lozowick  comment  on  the  origin  of 
this  book  and  describe  the  various 
forms  of  graphic  art  used.  Except 
for  these  opening  pages  of  text,  the 
story  of  "America  Today"  is  told  in 
pictures. 

The  method  used  in  compiling 
this  volume  was  as  unusual  and  ar- 
resting as  the  prints  themselves. 
The  democratic  formula  was  ap- 
plied in  the  appraisal  of  art.  Trial 
by  jury  was  essayed  with  just  and 
efficacious  results.  Hundreds  of 
prints  were  submitted  to  a  jury  of 
thirteen  artists.  Among  these  prints 
was  also  included  the  work  of  the 
jurors  themselves.  From  the  welter 
of  the  art  submitted  each  juror 
chose  what  he  considered  the  hun- 
dred best.  Then  on  the  basis  of  this 
tabulation  the  hundred  most  often 
chosen  were  selected.  And  so  we 
have  the  judgment  of  artists  by 
artists.  To  continue  the  idea  log- 
ically there  should  be  a  jury  of 
critics  to  vote  or  comment  on  the 
judgment  of  the  artists. 

Years  ago  the  Impressionists  de- 
clared that  they  were  forsaking  their 
studios  for  the  open  spaces.  The 
cry  of  the  artists  of  today  is  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  lives 
of  the  workers  and  of  the  under- 
privileged. Therefore  the  subject 
matter  of  these  prints  is  of  the  coal 
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je.  of  ducks,  of  drought  ami  dev- 

,  of  stark  hardships,  of  the 

i   crowds,  of   individual 

om  industrial  maladjust- 

Its.    NO  spoken   word  or  written 

k  sition   could   convey   the   indus- 

v  of  our  day  more  force- 

|lj       In    these    graphic    pictures 

rim  irony;   indictment  of 

lern   scene. 

in    the    few    prints,    Spring 

t.  Com  fit-Ids,  and   Backyard 

iniance  where  there  is  some  indi- 

iii  n    of    the    beauty   of    nature,    a 

patting     melancholy     hangs     over 

bin. 

the  humor  is  of   the  grim- 
ind.    The  Baseball  Team  and 
:ttili:es  and  Gangsters  may  bring 
Isir.ile,  but   it   is  a  wry  one.    Play 
L 1 1    Recreation   are   pictured   in   an 
|u  illy  -tern   fashion. 
(Artistically,    the    collection    is    a 
lie    contribution     to     graphic     art. 
iu  re     is     lucidity,     sincerity     and 
h.    The  work  is  modern  and 
n     in     a     most     interpretable 
lanner.    Several  of  the  prints  sug- 
sl    Hogarth    and    Daumier.      For 
ist   part,   we   are  spared   cub- 
Surrealism    and     Abstractism. 
1. inker  does  not  seem  a  bit  pos- 
by    Picasso,  and   Rehn  gives 
,i  mild  abstraction  and  idea  ex- 
!   in   design. 
The  book  closes  with  a  Rockwell 
lent  that  is  reminiscent  of  a  scene 
ear's  drama  called  "Love  on 
re  Dole".  A  more  vital  print  would 
ive  provided  a  more  dramatic  end- 
ig  for  so  significant  a  volume. 

A   M.S. 

ALOGUE     OF     THE     INDIAN 

MINIATURES     IN      1111       I.IIIRAKY 
[ESI  ER    BEATTY.    Revised 

nu<l  edited  by  J.  V.  S.  Wilkinson,  liy 
Thomas  W.  Arnold.  Illustrated.  Emery 
Walker,    London. 

This  three  volume  work  is  a 
splendid  contribution  to  the  art 
literature  on  India.  The  collection 
of  Miniatures  is  one  of  the  great- 
est in  the  world.  The  work  begun 
i\  Thomas  \rnold  and  continued 
by  Wilkinson  is  a  fine  example  of 
great   scholarship. 

IALF  THE  WORLD  IS  ISFAHAN.  By 
Caroline  Singer.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Oxford    University    Press,   New   York. 

V  delightful  volume  on  Persian 
life  and  art.  The  illustrations  and 
the  typography  are  unusual. 

FROM  ALLEY  POND  TO  ROCKEFEL- 
LER CENTER.  By  Henry  Collins.  Il- 
lustrated.    Dutton,    New   York. 

An  illustrious  New  Yorker,  found- 
er of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
Xew  York  writes  a  chatty  book  of 
reminiscences.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  contem- 
porary prints,  photographs  and 
sketches  by   famous  artists. 

PUNCH'S  PROGRESS.  By  Forman 
Brown.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

The  art  of  puppetry  is  made  into 
an  exciting  adventure  by  the  noted 
Yale  puppeteer.  The  barnstorm- 
ing with  a  troupe  of  marionettes 
throughout  the  country  is  told 
with  charm   and   humor. 

IPS  AND  DOWNS.  By  Paul  Brown. 
Illustrated.     Scribner,    New    York. 

Of  interest  to  the  sportsman  and 
hunter. 

INTIMATE  JOURNALS.  Translated  by 
Van  Wyck  Brooks.  By  Paul  Gaugin. 
Illustrated.     Crown,    New    York. 

The  first  popular  edition  of  the 
famous  journals. 

KETCHING  AS  A  HOBBY.  By  Arthur 
L.  Guptill.  Illustrated.  Harpers,  New 
York. 

A  handbook  for  beginners. 

HE  BIBLE  IN  ART.  By  Clifton  Har- 
by.  Illustrated.  Covici-Friede,  New 
York. 

World    famous    artists    who    have 
en   inspired  by  the   greatest  lit- 
erary  work   of   all   time,   are   rep- 


resented in  this  volume.  Among 
the  artists  represented  are  Da 
Vinci,  Rubens,  Turner,  Hogarth, 
Blake,  etc.  The  editor,  Clifton 
Harby,  who  is  a  noted  art  critic 
made  the  selections  with  great  dis- 
crimination. 

A  TRIP  TO  GREECE.  By  Jerome  Hill. 
Illustrated  with  photographs.  Adcraft, 
Los  Angeles. 

A  luxurious  volume  of  superb 
photo  engravings  designed  by 
Merle  Armitage.  Title  and  cover 
are  hand  lettered  by  William 
Stutz.  The  subjects  range  from 
Doric  columns  to  modern  ship- 
building. 

THE  COCKNEY'S  MIRROR.  By  Mar- 
jorie  Bowen.  Illustrated.  Appleton 
Century,    New    York. 

\  thoroughly  delightful  apprecia- 
tion of  a  great  British  artist. 

ORIENTAL  LOWESTOFT.  By  Lloyd 
Hyde.  Illustrated.  Scribners,  New 
York. 

An  important  reference  work  of 
particular  interest  to  specialists, 
who  supply  the  native  Amer- 
ican market  with  decorated  por- 
celain, 

SHADOWLESS  FIGURE  PORTRAI- 
TURE. Bj  Fred  P.  Peel.  Illustrated. 
Galleon    Press,    New    York. 

An  effort  to  use  photography  to 
accentuate  the  personality  of  the 
subnet  rather  than  merely  to 
photograph   a   physical   likeness. 

HOUSES  OF  STONE.  By  Frazier  For- 
man Peters.  Illustrated.  Putnam,  New 
Yotk. 

Suggestions    for    overcoming    dif- 
ficulties with  your  house  problems. 
The   volume  contains   many  inter- 
ng    designs. 

JAPANESE  l' LOWER  ARRANGE 
MENTS.  My  Margaret  Preininscr.  If. 
liKtratcd.     Little    Brown,    Boston. 

\  comprehensive  volume  dealing 
with  the  principles  of  flower  ar- 
rangement in  the  modern  home. 
Illustrations  in  color  and  black 
and  white. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH  SCREENS.  By 
Aymer  \  illance.  Illustrated.  Scrib- 
ner,   New    York. 

Distinguished  research  work  went 
into  the  preparation  of  this  vol- 
ume. 

THE  CHURCH  TOMORROW.  By 
William  Ward  Watkin.  Harper  Brcs., 
New    York. 

A  short  study  of  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  tomorrow  a<  envisaged 
by  a  professor  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. 

THE  STORY  OF  GEMS.  By  Herbert 
Whitlock.       Illustrated.       Lee      Furman. 

v  York. 

This  is  an  indispensable  volume  to 
the  student  of  gems  and  vastly  in- 
teresting for  the  general  reader. 
\  handsomely  designed  book  lav- 
ish! v  illustrated  in  black  and  white 
and  color.  Some  of  the  gems  of 
the  Morgan  collection  are  repro- 
duced in   full  color. 

CATHEDRAL:    A    GOTHIC    PILGRIM 
AGE.     By    Helen    Huss    Parkhurst.     Il- 
lustrated.    Houghton    Mifflin,    Boston. 

A  capable  interpretation  of  Goth- 
ic art,  based  upon  the  study  of 
the  architectural  importance  of 
cathedral  art  in  earlier  periods. 
The  symbolism,  the  mystic  con- 
cepts, the  romanticism  of  mediae- 
val man  are  expressed  in  cathed- 
ral architecture.  A  very  readable 
book. 

NAVAJO  SHEPHERD  AND  WEAV- 
ER. By  Gladys  A.  Reichard.  Illus- 
trated.    Augustin,    New    York. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs showing  the  processes  of 
rug  making.  There  are  brief  les- 
sons in  the  text  useful  to  the 
beginner.  The  Chapters  on  pat- 
terns and  design  should  prove 
equally  helpful. 
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by  Well  Known  Authors 
formerly  , 
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Full  library  size, 
5'/4  by  8%  inches, 
rich  cloth  binding, 
fine  antique  paper. 
End  sheets  carry 
full-size  illustrations.  Fine,  new  edi- 
tions, printed  absolutely  unabridged 
from  the  original  plates. 

Select  from  This  List 

2.  When  You  Go  to  London.  By  11.  V.  MortoD. 
Will  make  every  day  a  satisfying  holiday. 

3.  Here's  Ireland.  By  Harold  Speakman.  The 
circuit   of   fasolnating    Erin. 

4.  France  From  Sea  to  Sea.  By  A.  S.  Riggs. 
It  covers  all  France. 

5.  Come  With  Me  Through  France.  By  Frank 
Schoonniaker.     Entertaining,    interpretative. 

6.  The  Paris  That's  Not  in  the  Guide  Books. 
B)  Basil  Woon.  Starts  with  cocktails  at  the 
Rltz.   and   l'aris   is  OUTS. 

9.  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  P.  WUs- 
tacli.     Majorca.   Corsica.   Sicily.   Hliodes.   etc. 

10.  Sea  and  Sardinia.  By  D.  11.  Lawrence.  Un- 
spoiled  Sardinia   by   a  great   novelist. 

11.  Spanish  Towns  and  People.  By  R.  If.  Mr 
Bride.     Vividly  pictures  every  important  city. 

12.  Come  With  Me  Through  Italy.  By  Frank 
Sclioonmaker.     The     outstanding     features. 

13.  Planning  a  Trip  Abroad.  By  Edward  Hun- 
gerloid.     An    indispensable   guide. 

14.  Through  Europe  on  Two  Dollars  a  Day.  By 
Funk    Sclioonmaker.    Your    dreain    fullllled. 

15.  Finding  the  Worth-While  In  Europe.  By 
A.    B.   Osborne.    A  delightful   appraisal. 

16.  Towns  of  Destiny.  By  Uilaire  Belloc.  Fa- 
mous   towns   which   have  starred    in    history . 

18.  In  Coldest  Africa.  By  Carveth  Wells.  Afri- 
can explorations  full  of  surprises. 

19.  The  Out  Trail.  By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
Our   West — mountain    trails,    desert,    etc. 

20.  Under  the  Sky  in  California.  By  C.  F. 
Saunders.    Mountain,    deseit,    and    canyon. 

22.  On  Mediterranean  Shores.  By  Emil  Ludwig. 
Italy,    Greece.    Egypt,   North   Africa,   etc. 

23.  Meet  the  Germans.  By  II.  A.  1'hiUips. 
Modem   Germany   and   iLs   people. 

24.  The  Romantic  East.  By  S.  (Jreenbie.  Tan 
orama  of  India.   Slum.   China  and  Japan. 

25.  Rambles  in  Old  London.  By  Q.  B.  Gordon. 
Churches,     taverns    and    scenes    of    history. 

27.  Two  Vagabonds  in  Spain,  liy  Jan  and  Cora 
Gordon.     Two  artists  in  out-of-the-way  Spain. 

29.  Picture  Towns  of  Europe.  By  A.  B.  Osborne. 
Cities  with  medieval  color — Carcassonne.  San 
Gunignano.    Toledo.    Rothenberg,    etc. 

30.  Together.  By  Norman  Douglas.  Summer 
days    in    an    Alpine    village. 

31.  Paris  on  Parade.  By  It.  F.  Wilson.  Boule- 
vards,   restaurants,   Latin  Quarter,   etc. 

32.  An  Italian  Holiday.  Bj  P.  Wilstach.  A  zig- 
zag journey.    Informative  and  dramaUc. 

34.  The  Conquest  of  Our  Western  Empire.  By 
A.    C.    Laut.     Our   Great   Northwest. 

35.  Red  Tiger.  By  P.  Russell.  Travel  and  ad- 
venture  in   Mexico   and  Yucatan. 

36.  Let's  Do  the  Mediterranean.  By  Carveth 
Wells.    A    cruise,    lively    and    amusing. 

37.  Mostly  Mississippi,  liy  11.  Speakman.  Down 
the    Mississippi — cities,    towns    and    country. 

38.  The  Adventures  of  a  Tropical  Tramp.  By 
11.    L.    Foster.     South   American   adventures. 

39.  Jungle  Portraits.  By  Delia  Akeley.  Carl 
Akeley's  wife  hunts,  photographs  jungle  life. 

40.  Meet  the  Spaniards.  By  11.  A.  1'hiUips. 
BuU   fights,   cathedrals,   fiestas,  etc. 

41.  The    Spell    of    the    Caribbean     Islands.      By 

Archie    Bell.      Virgin    Islands,    Martinique. 
Dominica,   St.    Kitts,    Barbados,   etc. 

42.  The  Road  to  Oblivion.  By  V.  Zenzinov. 
Through  Siberia,  to  the  Pole  of  Cold  at  95° 
below   zero.    Memorable  tale  of   adventure. 

43.  The  Island  of  Penguins.  By  Cherry  Kearton. 
The    amazing    and    amusing    penguin    world. 

44.  Whaling  in  the  Frozen  South.  By  A.  J. 
VUliers.     Adventures  on  a  modern  whaler. 

45.  The  Road  Round  Ireland.  By  l'adraic  Colum. 
Ireland  by  one  of  its  famous  writers. 

47.  In  the  Land  of  the  Lion.  By  Cherry  Kearton. 
The  pioneer  big  game  photographer  shows 
wild  life   in   Africa.     Adventurous. 

49.  Trails  Through  the  Golden  West.  By  B. 
Frothingham.  Playgrounds  of  our  golden 
West;    history,    adventure,    romance. 

50.  Weather.      By    Free    and    Hoke.      The    lOni 

questions    concerning    weather — rain,    wind, 
forecasting,    etc.    Entertaining,    authentic. 

51.  The  Log  of  the  Betsy  Ann.  By  Fred'k  Way. 
Jr.    Piloting   along   our    Western    rivers. 

52.  The  Road  to  the  Grey  Pamir.  By  Anna 
Louise  Strong.  A  valuable  picture  of  Soviet 
life. 

53.  Kapoot.  By  Carveth  Wells.  A  candid,  witty 
account   of   the   Soviet   Union. 

54.  First  Over  Everest.  By  Air-Commodore 
P.  F.  M.  Fellowes  and  Staff.  The  aerial 
conquest  of  the  world's  highest  peak. 

55.  Pearls,  Arms  and  Hashish.  By  Henri  de 
Monfried.  Adventurous  account  of  a  Red 
sea  smuggler. 
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MAKING  THE  SMALL 
ROOM  SPACIOUS 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

ous  consideration  is  the  color 
used  in  the  small  room.  There 
must  be  a  definite  sequence  of 
tones.  Any  variation  must  be 
in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  room;  for  brilliant  tones 
and  sharp  contrasts  give  a  sense 
of  restlessness  in  a  small  room, 
and  counteract  the  feeling  of 
space.  Even  a  black  and  white 
room  will  lose  some  distance; 
whereas  soft  neutral  tones,  re- 
peated more  or  less  from  room 
to  room,  do  away  with  space 
divisions  and  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  background. 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  now 
among  homemakers  that  rugs 
should  either  carry  the  same 
color  as  the  walls,  or  should 
be  in  neutral  tones,  or  dark 
enough  to  retreat  downwards 
and  become  a  background  for 
your  furniture.  And  the  ceiling 
should  be  an  extension  of  the 
tone  of  the  side  walls  and,  if 
possible,  should  be  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  wall  tech- 
nique. 

As  for  the  use  of  pictures 
in  a  small  room— there  must 
be  a  limited  number,  no  large 
oil  portraits  —  possibly  land- 
scapes treating  vistas;  etchings 
and  black  and  white  drawings 
—a  few  large  ones,  not  many 
small  ones.  And  they  should 
always  be  hung  after  the  room 
is  completed,  with  the  furniture 
in  place.  Some  wall  spaces, 
especially  a  panel  with  a  mir- 
ror, would  be  better  without 
any  picture.  Above  all,  never 
consider  a  picture  from  a  sen- 
timental or  romantic  point  of 
view.  Some  modern  abstract 
paintings,  or  decorative  studies, 
are  especially  good  for  the 
small  room,  as  they  have  no 
personal  interest,  while  the  col- 
ors are  well-spaced,  and  the 
forms  unimportant  as  far  as  the 
room  is  concerned.  If  photo- 
graphs are  used,  they  should 
not  be  scattered  about.  They 
should  be  placed  diplomatically 
where  their  light  and  shadow 
has  most  effect,  not  because  of 
relationships  or  tender  feeling. 

Confine  yourself  to  a  few 
pillows,  and  those  only  for  con- 
venience. Very  few  people 
really  want  to  be  smothered 
in  a  lot  of  cushions.  I  have 
seen  hostesses  pile  five  or  six 
pillows  around  a  nervous,  over- 
heated guest  with  disastrous 
effect. 

When  a  room  is  finished,  do 
not  feel  that  your  task  is  over. 
Stand  in  the  doorway  and  stud\ 
the  general  effect.  Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  changes.  And 
when    you    change,    eliminate. 
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A  NEW   MADONNA 

from 
The     Rcy.il    Couda     Potteries 

in  white  or  mat   black 
14  $10.00 


POTTERS   CRAFT    IMPORT   CO. 
225   Fifth   Ave.  New   York   City 
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Before  building,  call  and  see  my 
books   of   plans   and    exteriors. 

r  "Six  House*.  Dutch&Cape  Cod"  Sl.Ot 
Hrv>k.      J    "SLx  ^r'y  America*  Houses"  $1.06 

|  "Colonial    Honsea"    J5.00 

I  "Stucco    Houses"    {18.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms,  New  Eng- 
land, Georgian,  Tudor,  French 
styles. 


HENRY   T.    CHILD,    Architect 

16   East   41at   Stnct                           N.w    Yarii 

TOP     OF     THE 
P  O  C  O  N  O  S 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

•  Near  enough  to  commute  weekends  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia — far  enough  to 
provide  a  complete  change,  driest  winter  cli- 
mate in  the  East,  healthful  1800-ft.  altitude. 
Complete  service  and  comfort  without  stuffy 
formality,  40  miles  of  ski  trails — ice-skating 
on  private  lake— dog  riding — tobogganing — 
sleighing.  Herman  V.  Yeager,  General 
Manager. 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

P0C0N0     MANOR,    PENNSYLVANIA 
N.     Y.     Office:    300     Madison     Ave.     VAN     3-7200 


PI  H1PA  11  TIC  PLANTS 
(Continued  from  page  20) 

For  those  who  like  to  test 
their  ^kitl  arc  two  rather  newly 
arrived  beauties,  Primula  sino- 
purpurea  and  1'.  nutans,  both 
heavily,  covered  with  farina, 
the  former  with  golden  meal, 
and  loose  tiers  or  trusses  of  im- 
perial violet  flowers  on  twelve 
inch  stems;  the  latter  an  inch 
or  so  shorter,  and  bearing  a 
sweetly  scented  striking  umbel 
ol  very  large  lavender-blue 
bells,  silvery  through  the  sheen 
ol  white  farina.  They  both  do 
well  in  about  half  or  one-third 
sun  at  the  base  of  rock  work, 
with  preferably  underground 
moisture.  P.  nutans  comes 
from  the  high  woods  and 
mossy  rocks  of  Yunnan,  while 
P.  sino-purpurea  is  from  alpine 
pastures  of  those  mighty 
ranges.  Both  seem  to  relish 
turfy  roots  mingling  with  their 
own,  as  well  as  a  grasslike 
growth  near  their  crowns. 
Farrer's  Gentian  supplies  just 
this  most  admirably  in  my  own 
garden,  and  as  Gentians  are  so- 
ciable plants,  all  profit  by  the 
neighborliness;  while  after  the 
Primroses  are  over,  the  exqui- 
site cambridge-blue  trumpets 
ol  the  Gentian  bring  a  change 
in  both  color  and  form  for  the 
late  summer  garden  picture. 
G.  sino-ornata  is  nearly  as 
grasslike,  and  the  sapphire 
trumpets  hold  very  late  into 
the  fall.  By  taking  advantage 
of  the  changed  seasonal  posi- 
tion of  the  sun,  it  is  possible  to 
give  this  to  the  Gentians 
through  their  blooming  period, 
but  to  keep  the  Primroses 
shaded  while  they  are  in  active 
growth  and  bloom. 

It  is  in  the  main  these  new- 
er comers  from  the  high  Hi- 
malayas that  have  brought  the 
Gentian  family  really  into 
American  gardens;  for  the 
beauties  of  the  Swiss  Alps  have 
been  notably  elusive  or  even 
sulky  guests. 

The  Blue  Poppies  are  not 
for  all  American  gardens, 
though  they  flourish  as  hap- 
pily as  Delphiniums  in  some 
North  Pacific  ones.  They  are 
finicky  plants,  and  a  good 
gardener  should  not  be  cen- 
sured if  they  disdain  his  lures. 
When  they  do  elect  to  linger, 
their  loveliness  is  truly  breath- 
taking. Meconopsis  betonici- 
folia  (M.  baileyi),  the  most 
grown,  is  a  true  blue  that  beg- 
gars description,  holding  tints 
of  both  dawn  and  noontide. 
M.  simplicifolia  Bailey's  va- 
riety (do  not  confuse  with 
above)  has  been  likened  to  the 
blues  of  a  peacock's  tail,  while 


M.  pratti  is  a  biennial  of 
slatier  blue  with  a  hint  of  vio- 
let toward  the  center.  Not  all 
Blue  Poppies  are  blue.  The 
lemon-yellow  M.  integrifolia 
comes  from  highest  turf  mea- 
dows of  storm-wracked  Thun- 
dercrown  Mountain  on  the 
Tibetan  Border;  while  M. 
punicea  flaunts  blood-red 
blooms  in  a  living  carpet  on 
the  high  valleys  of  Tibet  at 
eleven  to  thirteen  thousand 
feet.  The  white  M.  superba 
grows  in  Bhutan,  while  the 
lavender  bells  of  M.  quintup- 
linervia  nod  in  countless  thou- 
sands on  the  Min  S'an  Range  of 
the  Kansu  Border. 

Better  success  is  to  be  had 
with  these  from  seeds,  as  they 
all  seem  to  resent  moving  with 
the  bitterness  of  death.  They 
need  a  deep,  moist  soil,  but 
with  good  winter  drainage, 
and  about  half  sun.  Their 
homes  are  very  near  the  sky, 
the  highest  plant  life  found  on 
Mount  Everest  being  Meconop- 
sis horridula,  a  blue-flowered, 
trunkless  form  of  M.  racemosa. 

While  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  Rhododendrons 
brought  back  from  Asia  are 
unfortunately  far  from  hardy 
in  our  American  climate,  there 
are  indications  that  site  often 
has  more  to  do  with  this  than 
climate.  The  beautiful  creamy 
R.  falconieri  with  purple 
blotches,  R.  griffithianum,  the 
brilliant  geranium-scarlet  R. 
griersonianum,  scarlet  R.  bar- 
fa  a  t  u  m  ,  canary-yellow  R. 
campylocarpum,  and  the 
blood-red  R.  thomsoni  locally 
grace  partly  shaded,  peaty, 
moist  shrub  borders  in  a  num- 
ber of  Northern  sections. 

The  rockgarden  has  come 
into  a  bewildering  array  of 
dwarf  alpine  Rhododendrons 
of  true  hardihood  from  the 
high  moorlands  of  Southwest- 
ern China  and  Tibet,  where 
they  form  a  heathlike  cover 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles. 
These  are  classed  under  the 
Lapponicum  series,  and  run 
mostly  from  various  lavender- 
blues  through  rosy-purples, 
with  some  yellows.  Their 
leaves  are  very  tiny,  and  the 
little  flower  trusses  showy. 
They've  been  a  bit  slow  reach- 
ing our  market,  but  may  be 
raised  from  seed,  and  plants 
are  rather  generally  offered  of 
R.  fastigiatum,  R.  impeditum, 
R.  hippophaeoides,  and  R. 
scintillans.  Lime  is  of  course 
taboo  with  them.  Less  hardy, 
but  truly  lovely,  is  that  form 
of  R.  racemosum,  variety 
oleifolium,  with  larger  soft 
pink  blooms,  and  marked  with 
silver  gray  on   the  under  leaf 


surfaces. 

The  great  ranges  of  Asia  ai 
not  alone  in  their  wealth  c 
garden  material.  The  Swi; 
Alps  and  the  Tyrol  are  classi 
for  their  flower  fields,  and  fe 
rockgardens  fail  at  least  on 
plant  of  the  romantic  Ede, 
weiss.  Almost  as  famous  is  ih 
l'asque  Flower  (Anemone 
satilla),  that  also  wan 
down  through  Italy,  and 
carried  by  the  Roman  le 
to  England.  Alpine  Bellflo 
and  Pinks  are  among  the 
of  these  offerings.  There  is  \ 
starry  lavender  Campari' 
fenestrellata  from  Croatia,  an< 
the  sheeting  bells  of  C.  isophy 
la  that  so  often  adorn  our  win 
dow  gardens,  but  whose  singli 
home  is  on  the  great  cliff 
of  Italy's  Capo  di  Noli 
the  Mediterranean  lapping 
below.  The  treasured  H 
Cyclamen  look  down  upon  t 
blue  Italian  lakes. 

Hot  land  plants  are  mor 
often  for  the  border  than  th^ 
rocks.  Madeira  and  the  Can 
ary  Islands  are  the  home  of  the 
tall  Echiums  so  satisf  actor 
where  soils  are  poor  and  ch- 
in the  gardens  of  our  South 
west.  The  Aeoniums,  mon 
strous  Houseleeks,  are  friendly 
neighbors  that  reach  several 
feet  in  height  and  as  mucbj 
across. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ha^ 
sent  us  most  of  our  usable  ma- 
terial     from      the      Southern] 
Hemisphere.    The   Veldt  flow- 
ers, with  their  quick  maturity; 
have  prospered  as  brilliant  an- 
nuals  in   our   colder   climate- 1 
the     blue     Kingfisher     DaisyJ 
Cape    Marigold,    Star    of    the* 
Veldt,     Jewel     of     the     Veldt, 
Monarch  of   the  Veldt    (Veni- 
dium),      brilliant      composites 
from     the     world's     big    gamer 
haunts;  strange  succulents  like 
the   Stone   Cactus   or   the  gen- 
erous   blooming    Figmarigolds 
(Mesembryanthemum). 

Our  sunrooms  and  our 
warmer  gardens  know  many  of 
the  Cape  bulbs— Calla  Lily, 
Amaryllis,  African  Lily  (Aga- 
panthus);  but  when  I  think  of 
bulbs,  my  thoughts  turn  again 
to  Asia  and  the  small  Irises 
that  scramble  through  my 
rockgarden— Iris  tectorum,  the 
Roof  Iris  of  Japan,  Iris  reticu 
lata  of  Persia  and  Turkestan, . 
then  on  to  the  high  Dal  Lake 
of  Kashmir  and  the  mighty 
peaks  beyond.  It  is  springtime 
when  the  Irises  bloom,  just  lis 
they  did  three  centuries  agCj 
when  the  Grand  Mogul  Jahan- 
gir  brought  his  beloved  Nur-i 
Jahan  up  from  the  burning' 
plains  of  India  to  summer  in 
the  garden  of  the  Shalimar. 
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NOTHING  can  be  more  truly 
decorative  than  handsome 
books.  They  seem  to  impart  a 
kind  of  friendly  warmth  of  color 
to  any  interior.  Here  are  two 
very  new  and  attractive  custom- 
made  bindings  from  an  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  in  New  York, 
beginning  February  15.  "A  Bio- 
graphy of  Audubon*'  (standing), 
is  bound  in  dark  green  Japwood 
paper,  and  decorated  with  a 
shellacked  print  of  one  of  Audu- 
bon's lovely  bird  paintings. 
"Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson"  is 
bound  in  Burgundy  and  silver 
leaf  brocade,  and  has  a  leather 
label.  From  the  P.E.M.  Book- 
shop. 


FOR  the  well  fitted  man's 
dressing  room,  we  recom- 
mend these  good-looking  and 
eminently  practical  clothes 
brushes,  with  their  dashing 
chromium  backs  and  dramatically 
contrasting  black  bristles.  They 
come  in  several  different  sizes. 
Lewis  &  Conger. 


THREE  gay  little  boxes  of 
complexion  soap  from  Len- 
theric,  scented  and  boxed  to 
match  three  of  their  most  cele- 
brated perfumes.  At  the  top, 
left,  is  "Miracle";  at  the  right, 
"Gardenia  de  Tahiti";  and  below, 
the  popular  "Tweed".  These 
would  be  grand  for  between- 
season  gifts,  or  to  present  to  your 
weekend  hostess. 


*V1 


A  FINE  item  for  the  fond 
collector  of  fine  silver  is  this 
copy  of  a  George  II  water 
pitcher.  There  are  also  copies  of 
this  in  creamer  size  for  your 
breakfast  or  coffee  table.  Howard 
&    Company. 


A  SMART  edition  of  the  in- 
dispensable, all-purpose  bowl, 
for  flowers,  fruit  or  salad.  It 
was  designed  and  made  by  the 
well-known  Holland  potter, 
Frans  van  Katwijk.  It  is  art 
glazed,  is  IIV2"  'n  diameter,  and 
comes  in  pastel  tones,  or  with  a 
contrasting  border.  From  Potters 
Craft  Import  Co. 


THIS  group  of  metal  and 
crystal  ornaments  for  your 
home  consists  of:  $2909,  a  tie- 
back  of  gold  gilded  brass  for 
your  curtains;  $1348,  a  carved 
glass  paper  weight,  which  can 
also  be  used  as  a  door  stop; 
$2234,  a  slim  vase  of  crystal 
etched  in  a  daisy  design,  on  a 
silver  plated  base;  #2242  and 
$2240-3505,  a  fruit  bowl  and 
hurricane  candlestick  to  match. 
Period   Art   Reproductions,   Inc. 


2.000  threads  of  silk  are  put  Into  the  loom 
by    twisting    In    the    threads    one    by    one. 


SEELEY-  SCAL  AM  ANDRE 

FABRICS 

ARE  EXCLUSIVE 


because 


•  All  designs  are  by  Franco  Scal- 
amandre. 

•  All  weaving  is  done  in  our  own 
factory. 

•  All  dyeing  is  done  by  us. 


SEELEY-     SCALAMANDRE     CO.,     INC. 

598  Madison  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SYMPHONY 
IN     MODERN 

The  cool  chaste  beauty 
.  .  .  the  spacious  com- 
fort of  modern  .  .  .  com- 
bine charmingly  for  a 
truly    individual    setting. 

DESIC\ED  BY  E.  J.  PULLH  AS 
CONSULT    YOUR    DECORATOR 

NEW  MODE 

Furniture     Company 

210    East   40th    Street, 
NEW    YORK 


A 


nnouncmg 


WE    SOLICIT    YOUR 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A      NEW      BOOK      ON      QUEEN      ELIZABETH 

ELIZABETH  OF  ENGLAND 

By    Natalie    Hays    Hammond 

$2.50 

-■ 

•THERE  IS  A  WARMTH  IN  THE  LINES,  A  WARMING  GLOW 
THAT  TRANSFORMS  HER  PLAY  INTO  SOMETHING  THAT  RISES 
SWEET     AND      STRONG      FROM      THE      PAGES     OF      HISTORY." 

Times     Advertiser,     Trenton,     N.     J. 

KAMIN    PUBLISHERS 

1423  —  6th  Ave.  at  58th  St.,  New  York   City 

ON      SALE      AT     ALL     BOOKSHOPS. 


If  you  wish  an  antique  marble 
or  wood  mantel,  we  have  it; 
or  if  you  wish  a  modern  or 
period  reproduction,  then  our 
skilled  craftsmen  in  our  own 
marble  and  woodworking  fac- 
tories are  prepared  to  serve 
your    special    requirements. 

Ve  ©Ibe  <iH  atttf i  ^I]oppe 

J.    W,    Johnson,    Pres. 
231-33    E.    33    St. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

Established    1879 
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SPEAKING   OF  ART 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


Although  the  Museum  o£ 
Modern  Art  is  putting  on  an- 
other Van  Gogh  show  as  a  sort 
of  farewell  performance,  and 
I'tiillo  is  especially  fine  at  the 
Bignou,  and  Matisse  is  here 
and  there  and  everywhere,  Mill 
I  found  it  great  pleasure  to 
turn  away  from  so  much  mod- 
ern luxury  in  art  to  the  annual 
show  of  the  American  Water- 
color  Society.  I  confess  that  I 
went  to  this  largely  as  a  matter 
of  duty;  but,  after  entering  the 
South  Gallery,  I  was  astonished 
and  delighted;  for,  instead  of 
long  lines  of  delicately,  and 
what  is  insultingly  called  fem- 
inine technique— little  pictures 
of  children,  docks  and  pools 
and  cottages  and  ladies  in 
gardens  and  sentimental  chil- 
dren,—I  found  fresh,  invigorat- 
ing material,  startling  tech- 
nique in  many  cases,  brilliant 
color,  subjects  handled  in  a 
way  that  was  very  fresh  and 
sensitive.  There  were  some  re- 
markable designs  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  Canada,  Ber- 
muda, Manhattan  of  course, 
Texas,  Greenwich  Village.  The 
influences  that  affected  these 
pictures  did  not  seem  very  im- 
portant. It  was  the  interest  in 
the  subjects,  in  the  phases  of 
life  that  were  portrayed,  and 
the  vivid,  honest  way  in  which 
the  story  was  told  that  mat- 
tered. 

A  marvelous  contrast  was 
provided  by  the  pictures  in  the 
Middle  Gallery,  where  were 
shown  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Watercolor  Society. 
They  were  in  the  serenest  spirit 
of  Early  Victorianism— not  a 
line  or  color  or  suggestion  to 
annoy  the  purest  soul  and  the 
worst  painter.  They  furnished 
a  contrast  to  the  modern  work 
which  was  significant  and  well 
worth  more  than  a  cursory 
glance,  they  made  you  realize 
the  sentimental  morass  that  the 
water-colorist  of  today  has 
climbed  out  of. 

Roy  Mason  stood  out  (not 
among  the  Scotch  pictures),  as 
among  the  most  vivid  and  mod- 
ern (not  modernistic).  Others 
I  remember  as  important  were 
Enid  Spidell,  Mabel  Mason  De- 
Bra,    Stella    Henoch.      There 


were  many  others  equally  im- 
portant, perhaps  not  as  easy  to 
remember.  It  was  a  grand  show 
and  well  worth  several  visits. 

The  Whitney  Museum,  after 
its  magnificent  success  with  the 
Win  slow  Homer  show,  opened 
up  its  Biennial  Contemporary 
Exhibition.  Although  the 
Homer  affair  had  been  over 
some  days,  it  was  hard  to  get 
anyone  to  talk  of  anything  else. 
It  was  the  highwater  mark  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  shows; 
and,  as  a  test  of  this,  it  was 
noted  that  the  same  people 
were  there  day  after  day  to 
saturate  their  artistic  apprecia- 
tion of  our  great  past.  One 
amusing  incident  which  Mrs. 
Force  told  me  in  connection 
with  the  Homer  show  concerns 
a  woman  who  came  up  to  her 
during  the  last  week  and  said: 
"These  are  wonderful  pictures. 
I  have  been  here  three  or  four 
times.  Are  the  artists  all  con- 
temporary painters?" 

In  connection  with  the  bi- 
ennial show,  Mrs.  Force  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  they  are 
going  to  have  an  Annual  Show 
of  Contemporary  Artists.  And 
she  made  an  important  state- 
ment about  the  use  of  the  $20,- 
000  put  aside  every  year  for 
the  purchase  of  contemporary 
art.  It  was  not,  she  said,  in- 
tended that  this  should  be  in- 
evitably spent  only  on  the  work 
of  contributors  to  the  Whitney 
exhibition.  The  museum  pre- 
fers, of  course,  to  purchase 
from  its  own  exhibition:  but, 
if  a  better  presentation  of  a 
man's  work  was  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  the  purchase  of  the 
best  picture  was  certain.  In 
the  present  exhibition,  I  un- 
derstand that  two  of  John 
Sloan's  have  been  purchased, 
one  of  Glackens',  also  one  of 
Edward  Hopper;  many  others 
besides,  but  these  I  particularly 
remember.  This  exhibition  is 
to  be  followed  by  one  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  school  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  collec- 
tion of  "modern"  men— Henri, 
Glackens,  Sloan,  Prendergast, 
Bellows,  Luks.  There  is  a 
sense  of  excitement  over  this 
forthcoming  show,  because  it  is 
some  time  since  this  group  of 


really  great  men  has  appeared 
together.  They  were  great  men, 
some  of  them  great  philoso- 
phers and  a  powerful  influence 
present-day  painting. 

There  were  several  artists  at 
the  opening  of  the  Glackens 
Flower  Show  at  the  Kraushaar 
Galleries.  I  heard  two  of  them 
talking  about  the  pictures.  One 
said:  "Glackens  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  painter  of  flowers 
in  America."  And  the  older 
man,  who  had  seen  flower 
paintings  the  world  over,  add- 
ed: "Undoubtedly  the  best  in 
the  world  today."  This  was  an 
interesting  start  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  canvases.  I  have  al- 
ways been  interested  in  flower 
paintings,  especially  the  mod- 
ern ones— Redon,  Manet,  and 
the  men  who  translated  flowers 
into  a  spiritual  experience. 
And  this  is  what  Glackens  does, 
probably  all  unconsciously.  He 
paints  the  flower  extremely 
well,  plus  a  certain  emotional 
quality  which  reacts  to  the  ob- 
server of  the  canvas.  There  is 
an  excitement  about  these 
bunches  of  flowers  that 
amounts  to  the  intoxication 
which  their  perfume  would 
give  if  they  were  just  out  of  the 
garden.  And  yet,  I  am  sure  they 
are  painted  very  simply.  1 
understand  that  Mr.  Glackens 
never  arranges  his  flowers  into 
a  study,  but  gathers  a  handful, 
puts  them  in  the  right  jar,  and 
transfers  them  to  canvas.  Per- 
haps all  great  things  are  done 
in  this  way. 

One  hundred  prints  are  be- 
ing shown  at  the  Grand  Central 
Art  Galleries,  selected  from  the 
Twenty-First  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American 
Etchers.  This  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  people  who  are 
seeking  wall  decoration  for 
small  rooms  or  apartments. 

Julien  Levy,  as  usual, 
shows  the  eccentric.  Rufino 
Tamayo  has  a  room  given  up  to 
gouache  drawings.  According  to 
the  statement  made  in  the  cata- 
logue, "his  art  is  realistic  and 
full  of  objective  sensations.  It 
gives  us,  by  a  sensual  intensi- 
fication, a  very  pictorial  qual- 
ity." The  same  writer  goes  on 
to  say  that  his  "brutality  is  ex- 
quisite" and  his  art  Mexican. 

I  understand  that  the  Cecil 
Beaton  show  at  the  Carroll 
Carstairs  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful event  of  anything  since 
Van  Gogh,  averaging  an  attend- 
ance of  5000  a  week.  The  open- 
ing was  the  most  sublime  and 
comprehensive  gathering,  not 
only  of  sketches,  but  of  smart 
society  ladies,  ever  seen  in  New 
York.  The  titled  originals  of 
the  drawings  were  all  there,  ex- 
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cept  Mrs.  Simpson,  with  thei 
admirers;  and  Mr.  Beaton 
there,  much  admired  and  ap 
lauded,  and  making  so  manv 
luncheon  and  cocktail  engage- 
ments that  I  don't  see  how  he'll 
ever  be  able  to  get  out  of  New 
York.  Some  of  the  sketches  were 
charming,  and  all  had  that 
curious  quality  of  fantasy  with 
chic  drawing  that  has  made  Mr. 
Beaton  his  international  repu- 
tation. 

A  very  large  exhibition  was 
held  recently  by  the  New  York 
Society  of  Women  Artists  in  the 
art  galleries  of  the  Squibb 
Building— paintings,  drawings 
and  sculpture.  After  going 
through  it  very  carefully  sev- 
eral times,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  a 
whole,  to  lack  distinction. 
There  were  many  efforts  in  new 
directions.  You  could  feel  a 
stirring  interest  in  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  of  art  to- 
day. But  there  being  practically 
no  accomplishments  made  the 
efforts  seem  not  quite  worth 
while,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
little  or  no  purpose  in  most  of 
the  work.  Personally,  I  am  not 
at  all  in  favor  of  women's 
shows.  I  think  there  should  be 
artists'  shows,  in  which  women 
exhibit  on  exactly  the  same 
standing  as  men,  provided  they 
merit  it.  The  minute  women1 
isolate  themselves  in  exhibi- 
tions or  in  clubs,  it  is  a  confes- 
sion of  a  certain  weakness  in 
their  point  of  view.  I  may  be  : 
wrong,  but  I  have  watched 
things  so  carefully  and  so  long 
that  I  think  the  point  is  well 
taken. 

Unquestionably    the    high- 
light of  this  show  was  the  sculp- 
ture, and  the  high-light  of  the 
sculpture  was  the  little  collec- 
tion of  portrait  heads  by  Rhys 
Caparn.  I  felt  great  interest  in1 
the  work  shown,  not  only  be-' 
cause  she  has  given  up,  at  least 
temporarily,    the   ultra-abstract 
outlines  of  her  first  work,  but 
because,    in    venturing   into  a* 
new  field,  she  has  done  it  wiuV 
such  security,  such  sensitiveness 
of  approach,  and  such  richness 
of  technique.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  any  technique  in  sculp- 
ture    today     that     has     more1 
warmth  and  security  than  Miss 
Caparn's.   Her  portrait  of  her 
husband,  Johannes  Steel,  is  very 
much  alive,  very  honest,  and  of 
permanent     artistic     value,    I; 
think.   I   am,   perhaps,  a  little 
troubled  by  the  El  Greco  effect 
in  some  of  the  faces,  but  then, 
El  Greco  troubles  me,  too:  s 
I  think  the  point  of  view  may; 
not  be  worth  mentioning.  But 
what  is  worth  mentioning  is  the! 
progress  this  young  sculptor  is 
making   along  her  own   lines 
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AUSTRIA 

>1>.   12   to   13 — World   Championship 

Figure  Skating  at  Vienna 
Feb.  14  to  15— "Blue  Danube"  Waltr 

Celebration   at   Vienna 
lar.    7    to    14 — International    Fair    at 

Vienna 
lay    8    to    20 — 100    year    celebration, 

Society  of  Physicians,  at  Vienna 

BELGIUM 

reb.    7   to    9 — Mardi    Gras    at    Binche 

BERMUDA 

lar.    1    to    6 — Annual     Ladies'    Golf 

Championship 
lar.   13   to   20 — Annual    Lawn    Tennis 

Championship 
lar.  23  to  27 — Annual   Amateur  Golf 

Championship 

CAIN  AD  A 

!"eb.  10  to  14— The  Banff  Winter 
Carnival 

|Feb.  19  to  21— Dog-Sled  Derby  from 
Quebec    City 

llVTar.  5  to  8 — Dominion  Ski  Cham- 
pionships  at    Banff 

CENTRAL      AMERICA 

I  Feb.  4  to  9 — Carnival  Fiesta  at  Pan- 
ama City 

CUBA 

Feb.  7  to  28 — Carnival  Season  Ending 

in  Ball  at  Havana 
Feb.  14 — Maine  Memorial  Day 
May  20 — Cuba  Independence  Day 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Feb.  14  to  20— "High  Tatra"  Ski  Week 

at  Novy  Smokovec 
Mar.  5  to  14 — Spring  Sample  Fain  at 

Prague 
Mar.   28    to    29— International    Bridge 

Tournament  at  Piestany 

FINLAND 

Feb.  28— "Kalevala"   Day 
Mar.    27    to    28 — Ounasvaara    Interna- 
tion  Winter  Games  in  Rovaniemi 

FRANCE 

Feb.  11  to  18— World  Ski  Champion- 

ship   at   Chamonix 
Mar.  4 — Mi-Careme  Fete  at  Paris 
Mar.  4 — Battle  of  Flowers  at  Nice 
Mar.   6 — Battle    of   Flowers   at    Monte 

Carlo 
Mar.  13— Battle  of  Flowers  at  Cannes 

GERMANY 

Feb.  7  to  9— Parade  of  the  Carnival 
Societies  and  Rose  Monday  Pro- 
fusions at  Duesseldorf,  Baden- 
Baden,  Berlin,  Cologne  and  through- 
out  Germany 

Feb.  28  to  March  8— The  1977th  Trade 
Fair   at    Leipzig 

Mar.  18  to  22 — International  Gongreis 
for  Race  Hygiene  at  Frankfurt 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND 

F«b.  15  to  26— British  Industries  Fair 
•t  London   and   Birmingham 


Mar.   17 — The   Lincolnshire   Handicap 

at   Lincoln 
Mar.  19 — Grand  National  Steeplechase 

at  Aintree 
April       23 — Shakespeare's       Birthday 

Celebrations   at   Stratford-on-Avon 
May   12 — Coronation   of   King  George 

VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  at  London 

GREECE 

Feb.  5  to  End  of  April — The  Delphic 
Festival  at  Delphi 

HOLLAND 

Feb.  16  to  20 — Narcissi  Exhibition  at 

Sassenheim 
Mar.    24     to     Apr.     7 — Exhibition     of 

Flowering  Plants  at  Boskoop 
Apr.    7    to    May    15 — Bulb    Fields    in 

Bloom   Haarlem  to  Leiden 

HUNGARY 

Mar.   17   to  22 — Agricultural  Fair  and 

Exhibition   at    Budapest 
Apr.    25 — Blessing    of    the    Wheat    on 

St.  Mark's  Day 
Apr.  30  to  May   10 — International  Fair 

at    Budapest 

ITALY 

Mar.  5  to  10 — Students'  Festival  at 
PiM 

Mar.  9 — Festival  of  St.  Francesca 
Romana  at  Rome 

Mar.  27 — The  "Scoppio  del  Carro"  in 
Florence 

Apr.  24  to  June  6 — Musical  May,  in- 
cluding International  Musical  Con- 
gress at  Florence 

NORWAY 

Feb.  16,  17— World  Championship 
Speed  Skating  at  Oslo 

Feb.  24  to  28— The  Holmenkollen  In- 
ternational Ski  Contest  at  Oslo 

Mar.  3 — Lapp  Market  at  Bosekop  in 
Northern  Norway 

Mar.  20,  21— The  "Birkebeiner-rennet" 
ski    race    from    Rena 


SWITZERLAND 

Feb.  4 — International  Shooting  Match 
at    Kandersteg 

Mar.  1 — Chalanda  Marz  Spring  Fes- 
tival in  the  Upper  Engadine 

Mar.  12  to  21 — International  Automo- 
bile and  Bicycle  Show  at  Geneva 

UNITED     STATES 

Feb.  5  to  9 — Mardi  Gras  Celebrations 
at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 

Feb.  9  to  14 — Dixie  Amateur  Golf 
Tournament    at   Miami 

Feb.  10— Dog-Sled  Derby  at  Sara- 
toga   Springs 

Feb.  20  to  22— Skating,  Bobsled  and 
Ski   Championships   at  Lake  Placid 

Mar.  10  to  17— New  Orleans  Spring 
Fiesta 

Mar.  14  to  Apr,  4 — Annual  Pilgrimage 
to  Natchez,  Mississippi 

Mar.  15  to  19— Forest  Hills  Golf 
Championship,  Augusta,  Georgia 

Mar.  26— Flagellation  of  Los  Peni- 
tentes,   Southwest 

Mar.  and  Apr.— Azalea  Trail,  Mobile, 
Alabama 


The  Fascination  of 
the  Far-Away 


Explore  the  world  through  TRAVEL — "the  magazine 
that  takes  you  there."  Month  by  month  it  carries  you 
to  the  countries  that  are  in  the  daily  news  and  to  the 
realms  of  the  little  known  and  hard-to-believe,  into 
hidden  lands  and  painted  cities,  to  people  of  whom 
you  have  never  heard.  Turn  its  pages  and  journey 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  with  well  known 
travelers,  explorers  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  See  the 
world  through  scores  of  vivid  and  dramatic  photo- 
graphs. 

What's  Ahead  in 


Trav^ 


The  February  issue  of  TRAVEL  is  a  magic  carpet  which  will 
take  you  with  the  turn  of  a  page  from  China  to  California, 
from  London  to  Lima,  from  Spain  to  the  Orient.  Formosa, 
Japan's  oldest  colony,  is  unfolded  before  your  eyes  .  .  .  You 
can  fly  with  the  most  modern  plane  over  the  ruins  of  Chan- 
Chan  to  Lima  or  visit  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Mings  near 
Peiping.  Or  if  more  timely  subjects  interest  you,  you  may 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Loyalist  forces  in  their  defense  of 
Madrid,  or  watch  the  building  of  the  world's  largest  telescope 
for  Mount  Palomar.  You  can  see  the  shadow  that  the  majestic 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  casts  over  London  or  follow  the  century- 
old  customs  of  the  Basques  in  the  Pyranees.  These  are  typical 
of  the  countless  fascinating  stories  that  appear  in  every  issue  of 
TRAVEL.  Subscribe  now  and  get  these  enthralling  issues  at  the 
special  rate  offered  to  Arts  &  Decoration  readers. 


Special  Offer- 


6    MONTHS 
FOR    $1.00 


(Regular    subscription    $4.00    a    year.    At    all     newsstands     35c     a    copy.) 


Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  Publishers,  Travel 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  TRAVEL  for  six  months  in  accordance  with 
your  special  offer  to  Arts  &  Decoration  readers,  I  enclose  $  1. 

(In  Canada  add  25c  for  postage;  overseas  add  50c) 


Name 


Address 

A.    &    D.-2-37 
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ONE  REASON  A  LIGHT  SMOKE  IS  BETTER  FOR  YOU 


m 


Keep  your  throat  clear...  your  voice  clear. 
Chooso  tho  smoke  that  treats  you  right  .  .  .  the  lujtit 
smoko  of  Luckios.  Lucky  Striko  is  the  one  cigarette 
to  benefit  from  the  famous  process,  '  It's  roasted. 
A  no1  roasting  removes  certain  harsh  irritants 
naturally  present  in  even  the  finest  tobacc  o.  That's  why 
Lucky  Strike;  —  a  light  smoke —  is  kind  to  your  throat, 
gentle  whon  you  inhale,  better  for  you  in  every  way. 
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OF    RICH.    RIPE-lBODIED  TOBACCO  -    ITS  TOASTED 
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REMODELING     A     COLONIAL     HOUSE  •  MAKING     GARDENS 
OF    VARIOUS    KINDS  •  MARY    ANDERSON'S    COTSWOLD    HOME 


An  International  Affair 


THE  NICHOLS 
CABINET 


pROM  the  day  when  the  first  traveller  brought  evidence  of  new  design 
1  and  fresh  inspiration  from  foreign  lands,  the  making  of  furniture  was  no 
longer  a  domestic  matter  but  had  become  world-wide  in  its  scope.  Today 
Manor  House  draws  on  the  culture  and  raw  materials  of  a  dosen  different 
countries,  taking  the  best  that  each  offers  to  produce  a  result  that  is  truly 
cosmopolitan.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  countries  that  have  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  the  two  pieces  illustrated: 

A  RGENTINA,  whose  horses,  a  sturdy  Pampas  stock  particularly  suited  to  the  pur- 
*V  pose,  produces  the  hair  used  in  pieces  upholstered  by  Manor  House.  Only  long 
strands  from  the  mane  and  tail  are  selected,  then  are  well  curled  to  give  the  utmost 
resiliency. 

D  RITAIN  provides  Manor  House  with  workmen  devoted  to  the  tradition  of  crafts- 
LJ  manship.  Their  Old  World  training  has  equipped  our  finishers  for  their  pains- 
taking task:  the  reproduction  of  the  subtle  color  tones,  the  delicate  patina  of  rare  an- 
tiques. Our  cabinetmakers  have  learned  from  long  apprenticeship  the  meaning  of 
faultless  construction;  our  upholsterers  take  pride  in  tailored  furniture. 

/"'  UBA:  Manor  House  standards  specify  that  mahogany  must  be  from  selected 
^  Cuban  forests,  from  the  choice  trees  of  high  altitudes,  slow-growing,  close-grained. 
Much  of  the  so-called  Santo  Domingo  mahogany  of  the  18th  Century  was  really  Cuban, 
smuggled  through  Santo  Domingo  to  avoid  the  English  import  duty. 

"C'NGLAND:  Manor  House  reproductions  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  three 
-L-*  great  schools  of  18th  Century  English  design:  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton.  Likewise,  genuine  Crown  Glass,  used  exclusively  in  our  glass  doors,  is  a 
product  of  England,  made  by  a  process  unchanged  for  the  past  two  centuries.  It  is 
blown  by  mouth,  then  flattened  against  a  whirling  disk,  which  produces  slightly  con- 
vex panes  of  great  clarity  that  catch  the  light  and  lend  an  added  brilliance  to  the  piece 
itself. 

C  RANCE :  Though  not  true  of  either  of  the  pieces  illustrated,  many  models  in  the 
1  Manor  House  collection  show  abundant  evidence  of  the  strong  French  influence 
on  late  18th  Century  English  furniture.  Sheraton  borrowed  many  of  his  best  designs 
from  the  contemporary  French  period,  Louis  XVI,  and  an  earlier  English  style  is 
frankly  called  "French  Hepplewhite."' 

/"^  ERMANY:  Although  many  of  the  most  talented  wood  carvers  are  Englishmen, 
^-*  a  high  standard  of  artistic  perfection  has  also  been  reached  in  Germany.  It  is  to 
master  carvers  of  German  origin  and  training  that  Manor  House  entrusts  much  of  the 
hand  decoration  of  its  carved  pieces. 

INDIA:  The  base  of  the  famous  Manor  House  finish  is  shellac,  as  is  the  finish  of 
most  fine  antiques.  To  insure  a  supply  of  constant  purity,  Manor  House  imports 
shellac  direct  from  Calcutta  in  the  form  of  "buttons,"  4  inch  disks  into  which  the 
freshly  gathered  gum  is  moulded.  These  "buttons"  are  crushed  in  our  own  shops  as 
needed,  producing  a  shellac  free  from  any  deteriorating  agent  which  might  eventually 
mar  the  clear  finish. 

ITALY:  Produces  the  world's  finest  linen  twine,  used  exclusively  by  Manor  House 
for  the  tying  of  springs  in  upholstered  furniture.  Each  spring  is  securely  knotted 
eight  times,  assuring  a  maximum  of  hard  service.  It  is  small  details  like  this  that  add 
long  life  to  the  evident  charm  of  such  a  piece  as  the  Wilde  Chair. 

TNITED  STATES:  We  do  not  go  abroad  for  many  of  the  primary  materials 
^-^  used  in  the  building  of  our  furniture,  for  the  best  is  produced  in  this  country: 
tough  American  ash  wood  for  frames,  oil  tempered  steel  springs,  American  woven 
webbing,  white  down  for  luxurious  upholstery.  But  into  the  making  of  all  Manor 
House  reproductions  goes  another  ingredient,  purely  American:  the  principle  of  busi- 
ness integrity  that  cannot  compromise  with  quality.  Only  the  best  is  good  enough, 
though  we  travel  far  to  find  it.   Thus  is  the  product  of  Manor  House  truly 
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NEW  YORK 


THE      ONLY      WHOLESALE      FIRM      IN      THE 


UNITED     STATES 
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SPECIALIZING       IS       FRENCH       FURNITURE 
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YOUR  DECORATOR  KNOWS 


"All  Is   Not  Qold  That  Qlitters 


JJ 


CONSIDER  that  particular  item  which  strikes  your  fancy  .  .  . 
a  chair  for  example.  How  do  you  know  that  its  construc- 
tion reflects  fine  craftsmanship  from  point  of  quality  and  dur- 
ability? Only  a  professional  buyer  of  fine  furniture,  rugs,  fab- 
rics, and  other  items  of  interior  decoration  can  measure  quality 
at  a  glance. 

Your  interior  decorator  is  your  professional 
buyer  .  .  .  paid  by  the  many  wholesalers  and  im- 
porters to  serve  you.  Your  decorator  has  years 
of  experience  in  both  decorative  furnishings  and 
their  purchase  .  .  .  yet  makes  no  charge  to  you. 

Payments  to  decorators  are  by  discount  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  retailers.  However,  your 
decorator  is  not  obliged  to  stock  a  particular 
manufacturer's  merchandise  .  .  .  but  buys  rather 
from  one  and  all. 


Gkttault  $  our  Ibrnratnr 

Get  an  expert's  unbiased,  professional  opin- 
ion before  you  buy.  Your  decorator  can  detect 
inferior  merchandise,  just  as  your  jeweller  can 
detect  gold  plate  as  against  22  karat  solid  gold, 
at  a  glance. 


Carrillo  Fabric  Corp. 
Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 
Seeley-Scalamandre  Co.  Inc. 


The  Greeff  Company,  Inc. 


Arthur  H.  Lee  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 
J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.  Inc. 


To  Decorators:    The  publishers  of  ARTS  &  DECORATION  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
series   of   editorialized   advertisements  sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses 


Arts  &  Decoration  is  published  momhiv,  except  July,  by  McBride.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Inc.  Publication  office,  34  N  Crystal  St.  East  Stroudsburg  Pa  Ed  tonal  and I  general 
offices,  116  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Subscription  is  $3.00  a  year,  35  cents  a  copy.  For  foreign  K^^7°>.f  ^937  bvP  McBr'ide  Andrewtl  Co  lij 
entry   as    second    class   matter   at   the   post   office    at    East    Stroudsburg,    Pa.,    under    the    Act    of    March    3rd,    1879,    pending.     Copyright    193/    by    McBride,    Andrews    &    Co.,    Inc. 


ORIGINALITY  OF  DESIGN   PLUS 
THE   FINEST  IN   CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Ta 


The  dining  room  illustrated  above  portrays  the  smartness  and  originality  inherent  in  all 
reproductions  for  the  living  room,  bedroom  and  dining  room  created  by  Tapp.  Made  and 
finished  by  hand,  as  is  all  truly  fine  furniture,  Tapp  reproductions  are  the  finest  examples  of 
furniture  art.  Through  your  decorator  or  dealer,  you  may  see  these  fine,  original  creations 
at  our  showrooms. 
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MAKERS  OF   FINE  TRADITIONAL  AND  CONTEMPORARY   FURNITURE 


NEW  YORK 
383  MADISON  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
MERCHANDISE  MART 


LOS  ANCELES 
816  SOUTH  FICUEROA  ST. 


AVF'Ct     CO 

222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


The  "Hartford"  arm  chair 

duction  of  Empire-Colonial  arm 
from    the    Palmer    collection 


The  "Chilton"  arm  chair 

Juced  from  original  Chippendale 
documents 


ARMCHAIRS   OF    DIGNITY 

Although  these  designs  have  lived  through  more  than 
a  century  they  are  still  — 

"Styled  for  Twentieth  Century  Living' 


222  E.  46  Street  is  conveniently  located  outside  of  the 
congested  traffic  zones — easy  parking  for  you  or  your 
chauffeur. 


Inspection  very 
cordially  invited. 
Sales  through 
Decorators    only 


Western  Representatives 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 
Los     Angeles.      Cal. 


^@@^@sresrasre^^sra^^g& 
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LD  Colony  Furniture  Company  limits  the  number  of  their 
models,  selecting  designs  with  unusual  care  so  that  in  their 
estimation  each  piece  is  an  outstanding  example  of  its  type. 
Such  is  the  D'Arcy,  the  English  Adam  Mahogany  Console  that  is 
shown  above.  Beautifully  designed,  completely  hand-made,  it  is 
always  at  home  with  the  finest  furniture. 


<&  Ft*% 


"^OSTO^" 


THE  OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

has  showrooms  at 

560  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  at  385  Madison  Avenue  in  New  York 

and  the  Western  representatives   are 

Johnstone  &  Herlihy  at  816  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  displays.    Purchases   must  be  made  through  your  decorator. 
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HUMMING.     DECORATOR 


Seventeenth  Century  in 
Southampton 


MISS  Cumming's  little  old  shingle  house 
on  Long  Island  dates  back  to  1660, 
and  has  a  romantic  history  of  many  cen- 
turies. It  is  practically  unchanged  today — 
just  made  convenient  and  livable. 


AS  IN  1660,   SO   TODAY 


By  Ruth  Pickering 


LJACK.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  all  of  Long 
Island  was  owned  by  one  man,  as  a  grant  from  the  King, 
and  rent  was  cheap  and  farm  land  rich,  the  village  baker  in 
a  tiny  settlement  (now  fashionable  Southampton)  built 
himself  and  family  a  sturdy  house.  The  huge  bake  ovens 
were  in  the  center  of  the  house  and  one  big  chimney  pro- 
jected through  the  roof's  center.  Here,  around  about  1660. 
he  and  his  family  lived  comfortably  on  their  farm  produce 
and  the  money  from  loaves  of  bread  sold  to  the  other 
villagers— English  like  themselves. 

The  bakers  wife  had  never  of  course  heard  of  an  "in- 
terior decorator."  She  made  her  house  comfortable  with  the 
few  household  pieces  brought  from  England.  Possibly  she 
had  a  chest  from  India.  Perhaps  she  had  a  Turkey  carpet 
spread  on  her  bed.  But  most  of  her  furniture  was  probably 
made  by  a  local  craftsman  out  of  the  wood  cleared  from 
the  farm,  after  she  arrived  in  this  country.  All  of  it  was 
crude,  but  all  of  it  was  durable— like  the  house  itself. 


The  house  remains,  a  monument  to  the  baker's  industry 
and  skill,  today,  on  South  Main  Street  in  Southampton.  It 
belongs  to  Rose  Cumming,  an  interior  decorator  by  pro- 
fession. The  land  around  it  is  no  longer  a  farm,  but  wide 
lawns  and  gardens  of  flowers  only.  Though,  on  the  inside 
the  great  bake  ovens  remain  and  the  iron  cranes  still  hang 
at  the  sides  of  the  fireplace  that  once  held  the  pots  of  dough, 
the  fire  that  burns  on  the  hearth  is  only  a  luxury,  to  cheer 
Miss  Cumming  and  her  guests  when  they  arrive  in  South- 
ampton on  a  chilly  summer  evening  after  a  week  of  hard 
work  or  play  in  New  York.  And  the  land  and  bake-ovens 
and  the  house  that  once  were  a  necessity  are  now  a  week- 
end luxury,  worth  thousands  of  dollars  more  in  cash  than 
ever  they  were  worth  in  the  market  of  the  year  1660. 

Miss  Cumming  has  not  changed  the  house,  from  the  out- 
side, in  am  way.  On  the  inside,  however,  she  has  made  the 
enormous  single  hearth  serve  as  fireplaces  in  most  of  the 
rooms  upstairs  and  down.   She  has  used  the  vast  cupboard 


B 


ELOW  is  the  sitting  room,  not  quite  as  the  old  baker's  wife  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  would 
have  planned  it,  with  its  apple-green  paper  and  glazed  chintz  and  Samarkand  rug. 
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FIREPLACE  in  the  living  room,  with  a  Queen  Anne  mirror  over  the  mantel  and  an 
old  English  milking  stool  on  the  hearth.  All  the  iron  brackets  and  the  kettles  were 
there  in  the  time  of  the  baker's  wife. — Below  is  the  gable  end  of  this  Southampton 
cottage,  the  old  shingles  still  in  place  and  the  shutters  too  old  for  record. 


space  to  make  four  bathrooms.  And  out  of  the  two 
smaller  rooms  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  front  door 
she  has  made  one  long  living  room  with  windows  on 
three  sides.  Though  the  house  appears  small  on  the 
outside,  surprisingly  enough  within  are  rooms  to  house 
seven  people.  Besides  the  four  large  moderinized  bath- 
rooms, the  living  room,  dining  room,  big  kitchen  and 
butler's  room  and  pantry,  there  are  two  double  bed- 
rooms, one  upstairs  and  one  down,  two  small  guest 
rooms,  and  a  double  room  for  servants,  in  addition  to 
endless  closet  space.  And  when  the  village  baker  de- 
cided to  build  himself  a  house,  he  built  well. 

The  old  hand-hewn  beams  for  walls  and  ceiling  are 
eternal.  On  the  floor  are  the  original  wide  boards,  and 
on  the  outside  the  old  wide  weather-beaten  gray 
shingles.  Since  the  baker's  day  the  white  picket  fence 
has  had  a  new  coat  of  paint,  and  the  shutters  are  blue- 
green  with  white  trim,  a  gay  touch  that  the  Puritan 
Englishman  would  probably  not  have  allowed  himself. 

And  when  Miss  Cumming  furnished  her  cottage,  she 
had  the  choice  of  pieces  which  the  baker  and  his  wife 
had  never  heard  of.  New  Yorkers  have  passed  Miss 
Cumming's  shop  on  Madison  Avenue  often  enough,  and 
seen  the  fantastic  display  of  fine  objects  within-* 
chintz  and  wall-paper,  and  furniture,  and  bibelots  from 
every  period.  Miss  Cummings  had  only  to  make  an 
appropriate  choice  from  all  this  richness  to  furnish  her 
cottage  in  Southampton.   When  the  baker  and  his  wife 


uled  from  England,  Queen  Anne  had  not  been 
[reamed  of,  much  less  the  st\le  in  furniture  that  was 
u>  mean  hei  reign.  But  Miss  Cumming  chose  that 
d\le,  nevertheless,  as  suitable  to  her  house  in  South- 
mipton. 

1  "he  long  low  living  room  overlooking  the  side  porch 
■id  lawn  is  papered,  ceiling  and  walls,  in  lacquer  green, 
"he  window  curtains  are  collars  made  of  a  stiff  English 
(lining  chintz,  gosling  color,  piped  in  green.  On  the 
planked  flooring  the  old  Samarkand  rug  is  in  violet, 
inauve,  and  jade  green.  The  chintz  on  the  big  chair  has 
a  background  of  tobacco  brown,  the  color  of  the  floor, 
and  the  flower  pattern  picks  up  the  tones  from  the 
rug.  Desk  and  lowbo)  are  fine  Queen  Anne  pieces;  the 
gateleg  table  and  side  chairs  are  Jacobean.  Incidental 
lamps  are  all  ol  the  earl)  Eighteenth  Century  period, 
bowls:  and  an  old  Queen  Anne  lacquer 
fiamed  minor  hangs  over  the  table.  The  portrait  is 
French. 
Above  the  pan  of  the  old  fireplace  that  is  in  the  liv- 
oom  hangs  a  rare  Queen  Anne  minor.  Before  it  is 
an  English  milking  stool  that  might  have  been  one  of 
the  prized  pieces  of  the  earliest  inhabitant  of  the  house. 
The  fine  old  English  andirons  have  brass  knobs,  and 
the  brass  warming  pan  is  kept  highly  polished.  The 
English  china  cat  has  been  licking  her  paw  for  gener- 
ations. 

The  dining  room  shares  the    (Continued  on  page  54) 


A  BEDROOM  up  under  the  eaves.  The  sloping  ceiling  is  high,  with  magnificent  ancient 
beams  heavy  enough  to  support  a  church.  The  colors  here  are  peach  and  orange  and 
yellow;  and  of  course  there  art  some  fine  chintzes  at  the  window.  The  general  effect  is 
cozy  in  spite  of  its  hoary  age. — Below:  The  dining  room  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  house, 
with  its  Jacobean  sideboard,  Staffordshire  china  and  Windsor  chairs.  Again  canary  yellow 
predominates. 
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P  HE  picturesque  gable-end  of  this  Seven- 
-*■  teenth  Century  house  in  Worcestershire, 
where  Mary  Anderson  has  lived  all  her  life 
since  she  ended  her  very  successful  dramatic 
career.  Nothing  could  be  more  typical  of 
Broadway,  England,  than  this  thatched  roof, 
dovecote  and  whirlwind  of  climbing  roses. 


— 


MARY  ANDERSON  "AT  HOME" 
IN  THE  COT SW OLDS 


By  Giles  Edgerton 


A 


FEW  WEEKS  ago,  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters 
making  a 


of 


IRV  Andersons  most  re- 
cent p  o  r  t  r  a  i  t — which 
not  mean  that  it  was 
recently,  but  probably 
ist  time  she  was  photo- 


when  making  a  motor  tour 
his    native    land,    drew    up    in 
front  of  a  beautiful  house  in 
Broadway,   at   the   foot  of  the 
(  otswold  hills,  and  pulled  the 
old-fashioned  doorbell.    Before 
a  footman  had  time  to  appear, 
an  upper  window  opened,  and 
Queen   Victoria"    leaned   out, 
remarking   that    "she   was   not 
amused."     On   closer   examina- 
tion,    Mary    Anderson's    regal 
headdress  was  found  to  be  im- 
provised from  a  linen  towel. 

The  man  of  letters  was  Lau- 
rence Housman,  author  of  one 
of  New  York's  recent  stage  suc- 
cesses, Victoria  Regina." 
"Queen  Victoria"  was  the 
world-famed  actress,  Mary  An- 
derson, extending  an  apt  and 
charming  welcome  to  yet  an- 
other of  her  noted  visitors. 

The    house    to   which    Mary 

Anderson  retired  after  her  brief 

mt  exceptionally  brilliant  stage  career,  and  in  which  she 

las  lived  ever  since,  stands  at  the  edge  of  Broadway,   in 

Worcestershire,  where  the  upland  grazing  and  ploughland 

)f  the  Cotswolds  falls  away  to  the  fruit-growing  Vale  of 

Cvesham.  Two  Medieval  houses  have  been  linked  together 

>y  a  magnificent  gallery  to  form  a  home  large  enough  for 

the  distinguished  receptions  that  Mary  Anderson  and  her 

Ihusband,  the  late  Count  Antonio  de  Navarro,  loved  to  give. 

[Along  the  length  of  the  great  gallery  are  hung  the  laurel 

leaves  that  Mary  Anderson  received  for  her  triumphs  in  the  QVER  this  square  of  half-timber  construction,  with  its  lovely 

last  fifteen  years  of  the  last  century,  and  there  is  an  CTiqetygUC  t  ^^  leaded  window,  masses  of  gorgeous  white  roses  in  full 
|room  adjoining  the  gallery,  where  the  walls  are  entirely  ^^p.  bl°°ra  g,ve  °ne  a  true  sense  of  June  ,n  England- 
covered  with  signed  photographs  and  drawings  of  her 
friends,  who  number  among  them  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  the  age.  For  it  is  not  only 
in  the  circle  of  her  own  art  that  she  shines;  peers,  politi- 
cians, painters,  musicians,  poets  and  novelists  have  all  con- 
tributed their  mementos  to  the  walls  of  her  room;  and  all 
descend  on  the  little  Worcestershire  village  when  she  holds 
one  of  her  famous  at  homes. 

However  significant  her  guests,  the  hostess  dominates  the 
party  by  her  striking  appearance  and  vivacious  manner. 
Malicious  tongues  have  dubbed  her  a  lion  hunter.  But  she 
is  not  so  much  a  lion  hunter  as  a  lion  tamer.  It  is  not  every- 
one who  could,  at  one  reception,  bring  together  happily 
such  varied  characters  as  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  and  Paderewski.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  her  methods 
of  dealing  with  their  roarings.  She  is  very  tall,  beautiful 
and  arresting,  has  good  taste  in  dress,  with  a  very  becoming 
liking  for  broad-brimmed  hats. 

She  has  an  excellent  sense  of  humor,  and  is  fond  of  tell- 
ing a  little  story  against  herself.  Her  son,  who  is  a  professor 
of  archeology  at  Cambridge,  made  an  interesting  discovery 


of  which  I  learnt  from  Mary  Anderson  herself.     It  was  an 
entry  in  a  bulb  catalogue,  and  ran  as  follows: 

"MARY  ANDERSON  DAFFODIL.  LARGE,  CHEAP 

and  SHOWY." 
She  is,  of  course,  very  proud  of  her  fine  old  house.  But 
she  delights  most  in  the  beautiful  garden,  which  is  more 
or  less  her  own  design.  Behind  it  is  the  gentle  swelling  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills.  A  limpid  swimming  pool,  shaded  with 
willow  trees,  and  paved  with  deep  blue  tiles,  is  one  of  its 
greatest  attractions. 

The  bigger  (and  the  greater)  the  company,  the  better  she 
is  pleased,  and  the  more  deftly  she  deals  with  it.  I  think  she 
likes  best  to  show  her  garden,  and  small  wonder.  Strange 
and  interesting  flowers  are  to  be  found  in  it,  including  all 
the  flowers  mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  pleasant 
dreamy  place,  where  one  can  lie  in  a  chair  and  listen  to  the 
twittering  of  birds,  or  the  roaring  of  lions,  as  one  pleases 
Above  all,  Madame  de  Navarro  likes  someone  to  read  Dick- 
ens to  her;  and,  until  recently,  on  many  a  summer  evening 
she  could  be  seen  sitting  there  while  Harold  Samuel  read 
Barnaby  Rudge  or  Pickwick. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  stately  occasions  in  the  history 
of  the  little  old  village  of  Broadway  was  the  wedding  of 
Princess  Louise  de  France  to  Prince  Charles  de  Bourbon- 
Sicile.  The  Princess'  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  claim- 
ant to  the  French  throne,  lived  at  Wood  Norton,  not  far 
from  Broadway.  Many  princes  attended  the  ceremony,  in- 
cluding the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal.  King 
Alfonso  and  his  Queen  were  accommodated  with  their  re- 
tinue at  the  Navarro's  home.  Queen  Amelie  of  Portugal 
returned  there  some  time  ago,  after  her  husband  and  eldest 
son  had  been  assassinated  before  her  eyes.  Like  Mary  Ander- 
son, she  wanted  peace  and  quiet.    She  brought  her  other 
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T^HREE  views  of  Mary  Anderson's  Cots- 
*■  wold  home,  in  which  two  old  Tudor  farm- 
houses have  been  joined  together  by  a  long 
gallery,  and  which  has  been  generally  made 
habitable  and  happy  through  a  combined  Eng- 
lish-American point  of  view.  Some  of  the 
finest  box  shrubs  in  this  part  of  England  are 
grown  in  the  Navarro  garden. 


son,  the  ex-King  Manuel.  When  Manuel  died  a  feu-  years 
ago,  Madame  de  Navarro  received  a  mourning  card  from 
the  Queen. 

Among  her  most  beloved  friends  in  the  early  days  were 
Swinburne,  whom  she  described  as  "a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine 
topped  by  a  gigantic  champagne  cork;"  and  ponderous 
Henry  James,  who  would  roll  out  long  sentences  at  her 
dinner  table.  Hugh  Walpole  sometimes  comes;  and  once, 
when  she  walked  over  the  Cotswolds  with  Anton  Lang,  the 
famous  Christus  of  Oberammergau,  he  electrified  Broadway 
by  a  piercing  Alpine  yodel! 

Not  so  very  far  away  is  the  magnificent  palace  of  Blen- 
heim, home  of  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
Madame  de  Navarro  often  visited  them  and  wandered 
through  the  great  house  with  its  exquisite  old  furniture  and 
curious  gardens  and  temples.  She  loves  gardens,  and  where 
could  one  find  more  lovely  specimens  than  among  these 
Cotswold  Hills?  The  Earl  of  Redesdale,  a  neighbor  of  the 
Navarros,  has  one  with  a  European  reputation,  to  which 
Madame  de  Navarro  has  a  private  key. 

Madame  de  Navarro  is  always  touched  by  poverty  or  per- 
secution. When  she  first  came  to  Broadway,  she  found  that 
a  certain  animosity  had  been  aroused  against  the  Catholic 
families  of  the  neighborhood.  She  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  put  a  stop  to  this.  At  Christmas  time,  she  or- 
ganized a  party,  to  which  only  Catholic  children  were  in- 


vited. The  children  had  a  lovely  time,  and  after  that  the 
persecution  ceased. 

Occasionally,  she  drives  over  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  to  the 
fine  new  theatre  built  by  American  munificence.  She  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  stage,  so  long  as  she  herself  is  not 
on  it.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of 
Hichens'  play,  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  which  had  such  a 
success  in  New  York  some  years  ago.  Later,  she  helped 
with  the  London  production,  which  was  a  disappointment, 
the  scenic  effects  being  decidedly  inferior.  The  sandstorm, 
however,  was  much  too  well  done.  When  the  Queen  came 
to  see  the  play,  she  recommended  that  it  be  modified.  It 
transpired  that  some  of  the  sand  had  got  into  her  dress! 

Worcestershire  is  a  county  noted  for  its  lovely  villages; 
one  of  the  most  charming,  Broadway  or  Bradannege  as  it 
was  called  in  the  10th  century,  lies  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  N.  Cotswolds.  The  east  wing  of  Mary  Anderson's  home 
dates  back  in  part  to  the  14th  century.  The  western  section 
was  built  in  the  early  17th  century.  The  house  contains 
many  relics  of  the  days  when  it  was  built,  such  as  the  lovely 
stone  fireplaces,  and  the  fine  Jacobean  window. 

Mary  Anderson's  retirement  is  not  one  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Her  vitality  is  too  great  to  permit  her  to  vege- 
tate. She  likes  fresh  air  and  sunshine;  but  she  also  likes 
fresh  faces  and  fresh  fields  of  activity. 
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^bedroom-study    designed    for    Mr.  Q  comprising  chests 


A 


ture  of  Prima  Vera  wood,  ^^^X^^^^T 
bed.  The  end  of  the  room  used  a *  *££  Jhitectural  quality,  the 
wlth  curtains  to  match,  ^^"g^*  added  sense  of  vitality, 
effect   is  both  spacious  and  compact,  giving 
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FROM  JAPANESE^*--: 


FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 
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HAT  we  really  learn  from  a  cursory  view  of  Ikebana 
(Japanese  flower  arrangement)  is  not  in  the  least  what  we 
are  supposed  to.  There  has  been  a  vogue  several  times  re- 
peated in  this  country  for  the  doing  of  flowers  in  Japanese 
fashion.  And  ladies  who  have  been  to  Japan  and  have 
probably  taken  a  dozen  lessons  have  come  back,  insisting 
upon  the  fact  that  we  should  have  three-branch  arrange- 
ments of  flowers  for  every  kind  of  room  and  every  kind  of 
occasion. 

Having  a  real  interest  in  flowers  and  flower  arrangement, 
and  having  read  some  books  on  the  subject,  and  having 
talked  with  a  very  wise  young  man  who  is  a  professor  at 
Columbia,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  to  get  any 
real  benefit  from  Japanese  flower  studies,  we  need  a  fresh 
approach  to  the  subject.  The  traditional  presentation  of 
flowers,  of  branches  and  of  blossoms  that  may  express 
"Heaven"  and  "Earth"  and  "Man"  does  not  seem  to  be- 
long to  our  present-day  Western  scheme  of  decoration. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Ikebana,  with  its  rules  and 
regulations  and  classic  limitations,  is  rather  lost  sight  of  in 
either  a  Modern  or  an  Eighteenth  Century  decor.  To  be- 
gin with,  our  rooms  are  too  crowded  and  too  confused  and 
too  varied  for  a  delicate,  classically  arranged  flower  study  to 


Photos    by    Fritz    Henle   from    Black   Star 

LEFT:  A  Japanese  teacher  of  Ikebana  demonstrating  how  to  remove 
superfluous  blossoms. — Above  is  the  finished  Ikebana,  complete 
with  kakimono.  This  will  be  the  sole  decoration  of  the  room  in 
which  it  is  placed. 


appear  to  advantage— indeed  to  be  seen  at  all.  Fancy  a  room 
hung  with  tapestries,  with  rich  rugs  on  the  floor  and  many 
chairs  and  draperies  and  bibelots  of  every  kind,  pretending 
for  a  moment  that  an  exquisitely  graceful,  slender,  sophisti- 
cated flower  arrangement  would  be  in  place,  would  be  ap- 
preciated even  by  the  initiated!  In  Japan,  where  there  is 
no  furniture  in  a  room,  beyond  mats  and  a  low  table  and  a 
dais,  a  flower  arrangement  is  planned  as  a  special  gift  to  the 
gods.  It  follows  exactly  every  rule  of  the  school  to  which 
the  owners  of  the  home  subscribe,  the  Ikenobo  or  Yo-Shin, 
as  the  case  may  be.  And  the  doing  of  the  flowers  is  a  cere- 
monial occupation,  and  its  formal  placing  in  relation  to  the 
Kakimono  on  the  wall  becomes  a  matter  of  solemn  impor- 
tance. People  are  brought  in  to  evaluate  it;  friends  come 
and  kneel  on  the  cushions,  and  the  beautiful  tea  ceremony 
is  performed.  But  everything  is  concentrated  on  the  Ike- 
bana, and  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  it  and  no  sound,  and 
practically  no  conversation.  The  flower  arrangement,  with 
its  three  divisions  of  "Heaven",  "Man"  and  "Earth",  is  the 
inspiration  for  the  guests.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  art  im- 
pulse of  the  family. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  we  use  just  such  a  ceremony  in  the 
American   drawing  room— I  ask   you?     We  would  give  a 
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TNSTRUMENTS  and  flowers  are  care- 
1  fully  sorted  before  starting  work  on 
the  arrangement.  Below:  The  teacher  is 
showing  to  his  eager  pupil  how  to  cut 
twigs  and  branches  to  achieve  the  proper 
spacing  between  "Heaven",  "Man"  and 
"Earth". 


**  'v  J? 


fleeting  glance  at  the  flowers  and  say:  "What  in  the  world 
has  happened  to  the  florist  today?  Can't  we  get  any  flowers? 
Isn't  this  the  season  for  chrysanthemums,  or  lilies,  or  roses? 
Why  a  twig  or  a  leaf?" 

No,  there  really  is  no  opportunity  for  pleasure  in  such  an 
arrangement  for  more  than  a  few,  cultivated  people  in  this 
country.    Of  course,  I  may  be  overestimating  the  situation. 

Our  feeling  about  flowers  in  America  is  rather  warm  and 
emotional.  We  like  bulk  and  splendid  color,  and  we  like 
flowers  to  dominate  a  scheme  through  gorgeous  personality. 
There  is  no  place  for  an  esthetic  aristocratic  Japanese  form 
in  these  drawing  rooms  of  ours. 

And  the  second  reason  why  I  feel  that  this  type  of  ar- 
rangement is  futile  for  us  is  because,  almost  inevitable,  it  is 
two-dimensional,  and  is  planned  always  against  a  back- 
ground. I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  Japanese  flower  group 
in  the  center  of  a  room,  or  even  standing  out  away  from  the 
wall,  whereas,  as  we  all  very  well  know,  our  flowers  are 
placed  as  centerpieces  on  tables,  on  mantels  or  on  low 
tabourets— anywhere  that  we  Avant  fragrance  and  color. 
We  expect  to  see  them  and  enjoy  them  from  all  four  quar 
ters  of  the  globe. 

But  these  two  very  vital  considerations  do  not  in  any  way 
prevail  against  the  wisdom  of  studying  Japanese  flower  ar- 
rangement, and  learning  as  much  as  possible  of  its  romantic 
history  and  its  purpose.  And  from  such  a  study,  we  will 
begin  to  understand  our  need  for  a  more  definite  form  for 
our  flower  arrangement,  in  our  schemes  of  decoration,  and 
a  truer  sense  of  values  in  our  surroundings.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  average  American  home  is  too  ornate, 


WIK  LIBRAE 


THE  prize  pupil  is  bending  a 
branch  which  will  shortly  take 
"Earth's"  correct  position  in  the  vase. 
"Heaven"  and  "Man"  are  already  in 
place. — Below:  This  same  bright 
young  Nipponese  lady  bends  the 
branch  of  "Heaven"  to  the  correct 
angle. 


too  lavish,  too  confused.  In  studying  Japanese  decora- 
tion, we  feel  at  once  the  need  for  elimination  in  practi- 
cally every  room  in  the  house.  We  need  more  space  to 
enjoy  what  we  have.  We  need  more  quiet  to  rest  our 
souls.  And  this  would  also  develop  a  certain  wise  econ- 
omy in  fitting  and  furnishing  our  homes,  and  help  us  to 
create  a  more  real  beauty  in  our  own  homes  and  to  ap- 
preciate it  in  the  homes  of  our  neighbors. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  Japan  for  some  time,  a 
great  appreciator  of  the  country,  decided  to  take  a  dozen 
or  so  lessons  in  flower  arrangement,  not  with  an  idea  of 
using  it  in  her  own  home  or  thrusting  it  upon  other 
people,  but  just  as  a  part  of  understanding  Japanese  art. 
And  the  little  teacher  came  to  see  her  and  said:  oh,  yes, 
he  had  taught  many  ladies  Ikebana;  and  that  he  was  go- 
ing, that  very  afternoon,  to  give  a  lesson  to  a  pupil 
whom  he  had  taught  twice  a  week  for  twenty  years! 
Here  you  get  an  impression  of  the  seriousness  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Japanese  people  toward  their  home  cere- 
monies. 

In  a  very  recent  book  on  "Japanese  Flower  Arrange- 
ment for  Modern  Homes",  I  found  some  very  remark- 
able expressions  that  made  me  realize  the  value  that  a 
knowledge  of  this  phase  of  art  would  have  to  our  Western 
civilization.    We  need  in  our     (Continued  on  page  43) 
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SHOPPING 
FOR  YOUR 

GARDEN 


" retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure." 
(From  Milton's  "II  Penseroso") 


\7  FRSAILLES  in  miniature.  The  gar- 
V  den  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  Pope 
Satterwhite  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island 
Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt.— Be- 
low is  the  garden  where  Anna  Coleman 
Ladd,  the  sculptor,  spent  her  summers 
at  Beverly  Farms,  Massachusetts.  The 
landscaping  is  both  picturesque  and 
fanciful,  with  enlivening  touches  of 
graceful  sculpture.     Photo  by  Bachrach 
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AN  octagonal  pool  with  enclosing  wall 
of  multicolored  tile,  in  a  garden  at 
Beverly  Hills,  California.  Wallace  NefF, 
architect. — A  small  water-lily  pool  and 
walled  fountain  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Keith 
Spalding  at  Pasadena,  California.  Wallace 
Neff,  architect.  Paul  Thiene,  Landscape 
architect. — A  fountain  by  Harriet  Frish- 
muth,  "The  Joy  of  the  Waters,"  in  the 
garden  of  Richard  Brixey,  at  Bedford  Hills, 
New  York.  A.  F.  Brinckerhoff,  Landscape 
architect.  Photo  by  Robert  MacLean  Glas- 
gow.— A  friendly  gate  in  the  wall  sur- 
rounding the  garden  of  Mrs.  Alice  C. 
Snyder.     Huszagh  &  Hill,  architects. 
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THE  enchanting  Japanese  garden  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  J.  Mitchell  at  Montecito,  Califor- 
nia, decorated  with  all  manner  of  Nipponistic 
carved  stone  ornaments. — Photo  by  Jessie  Tarbox 
Beals.— Another  view  of  the  Satterwhite  garden 
at  Great  Neck,  showing  the  fine  evergreen  setting 
by  Lewis  &  Valentine,  landscape  contractors. 
Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. — A  charming 
little  hedge-gate  leading  into  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Charles  Foster,  Woodlawn,  New  York.  Ruth 
Dean,  Landscape  architect.     Photo  by  Amemya. 
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FRUIT 
AND  FLOWERS 
IN  STILL-LIFE 

TO  DECORATE   YOUR   HOME 
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a  A   NEMONES,"  by  Raoul  Dufy.     Courtesy  Carroll  Carstairs. 
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U  A  PPLES,  '  by  Paul  Cezanne.     Courtesy  Marie  Harriman  Galle* 
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THE  Vieux  Carre  is  the  most  aristocratic  and  romantic  section  of  New  Orleans 
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A   BOVE:  Very  early  morning  after  the  Mardi  Gras. 
f\  —Below:   Sketches  from  the  French  Market. 


AN  INTIMATE  TOUR 

THROUGH  NEW  ORLEANS 

WITH  EDWARD  H.  SUYDAM 


Here  are  views  of  the  very  heart  of 
New  Orleans,  not  at  the  height  ot 
the  Mardi  Gras  season,  to  be  sure, 
but  of  scenes  worth  visiting  morn- 
ings during  the  great  Carnival,  and 
a  relief,  possibly,  from  the  re- 
splendent parades  and  Old-World 
costume  balls.  Mr.  Suydam  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  these  ancient 
houses  and  nostalgic  streets.  He 
knows  how  the  people  here  dress  and  work  and  walk 
and  play.  As  you  look  at  these  sketches,  you  feel  that 
you,  too,  know  where  the  people  are  going,  and  you  be- 
come profoundly  interested  in  the  wrought-iron  bal- 
conies and  grilles  and  stone  steps  and  mysterious  flower 
gardens.  It  is  another  world,  where  the  people  work  and 
play  and  speak  quite  differently,  and  which  we  hope 
will  live  on  into  another  century,  beautiful  and  un- 
changed, as  is  lovely  old  Charleston,  where  you  even 
hear  the  market  cries  of  a  more  mellow  day. 
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A  BOVE,  left:  A  seat  on  the  banquette. 
**■  — Right:  Loading  the  river  boats 
from  the  levees. — Below,  right:  The 
doorway  of  the  Ursuline  Convent. 
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PIERRE    DUTEL,    DECORATOR 


AV-V 


)s    by    Eugene    Hutchinson 


DISTINGUISHED  ROOM— NUMBER   ONE 


A  COMBINED  living  and  dining  room 
i\  in  a  New  York  penthouse.  The  out- 
standing achievement  in  the  decoration  of 
this  room  is  the  arrangement  of  old  Meiss- 
ner  birds  over  the  mantel  mounted  on  gilt 
brackets.  The  little  conservatory  window 
at  the  right  is  also  unusual  and  well  done, 
with  shutters  painted  celadon  green  to 
match  the  walls  of  the  room.  As  for  the 
rest,  it  is  Louis  XV,  delightfully  grouped, 
with  modern  hand-tied  old-white  rugs.  The 
lower  picture  shows  the  dining  corner,  with 
the  table  charmingly  set  for  supper.  The 
fine  chairs  are  French  Regency,  with  cane 
seats  and  backs.  The  lamps  are  modern- 
ized old  Chinese  porcelain  whale-oilers, 
with  crystal  globes.  A  curious  accomplish- 
ment in  lighting  is  an  indirect  arrangement 
at  the  foot  of  the  mirror  screen,  which  casts 
a  glow  upon  the  table. 
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Photos    by   Walter    Beebe   Wild«J 


""ALISMAN.    "Sudden  a  thought  comes  like  a  full-blown  rose." — Keats. 


IF  YOU  LOVE  ROSES 


By  Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 


SUGGESTED  plot 
plan  for  the  ama- 
teur rosarian.  Design 
by  the  author. 


CLIMBING  roses— A  flood  of 
crimson  bursts  over  a  garden 
wall.  Rosa  Hugonis  —  Below  "The 
rose  is  sweetest  when  washed  in 
dew" — Scott. 


|  HIS  is  written  for  ambitious  rosarians  who  have  but 
a  limited  space  but  who  desire,  not  only  to  grow  good 
roses,  but  to  make  of  them  and  for  them  a  setting  befit- 
ting their  quality. 

In   these   days,   when    people   speak   of   "roses,"    they 
usually  mean  bedding  roses,  so  called  because  they  are 
best  set  out  in  beds  at  regular  intervals.    These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  hybrid  Teas,  (H.  T'ss.),  produced  by  cross 
ing  Tea  roses  with  the  vigorous  hybrid   perpetuals  of 
complicated  ancestry  and  with  Pernetianas.   In  their  time 
the  H.  P.'s  were  in  every  garden,  though  most  of  them 
are  now  difficult  to  procure.    They  include  the  famous 
American  Beauty  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  which  is  said 
to  be  the  best  white.    But  the  H.  T.'s  are  the  real  Per- 
petuals,  for  if  your  selection   is   well    made,   they   will 
furnish  flowers  from  June  to  November  in  the  zone  of 
New  York. 

None  of  these  roses,  however,  is  good  in  foliage  and 
habit  for  garden  composition.  They  are  deciduous  shrubs 
or  bushes,  but  they  are  somewhat  thin  and  lacking  in 
texture,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  with  them  some 
other    planting    material    to    make    a    worthwhile    rose 
garden.   This  may  include  climbing,  species  (wild)  roses, 
polvantha  and  other  roses,  and  in   fact,  whatever  may 
help   to   make   the    picture,    especially   coniferous   ever- 
greens,  (junipers,  yews,  arborvitaes,  etc.).    But  of  course, 
this  alien  leafage  and  bloom  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  roses. 
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ROSA  rugosa.  "Rose  on  the 
branch  and  honey  in  the 
horn."  Below:  This  proud  little 
beauty  is  Lady  Alice  Stanley. 
The  standard  rose  is  one  of  the 
most  architectural  features  of  the 
modern  garden. 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  an  object  lesson  on  "How 
to  make  a  rose  garden"  is  to  make  a  typical  plan  embodying 
simple  general  principles.  So  we  will  assume  that  someone 
has  a  fifty  foot  lot  and  wishes  to  cut  off  the  end  of  it  for  a 
rose  garden.  (In  this  case,  it  would  be  well  if  the  garage 
were  part  of  the  house  or  at  the  street  line.  If  it  were  at  the 
rear  of  the  lot,  the  rose  garden  would  be  smaller  and  of  a 
different  shape,  and  part  of  it  would  be  in  the  shadow  of 
the  garage.)  H.  T.s  and  several  other  classes  of  bedding 
roses  are  usually  planted  18  inches  apart,  and  on  this  di- 
mension the  width  of  beds  is  based.  Thus  a  bed  six  feet 
wide  will  provide  for  four  rows  of  plants  giving  easy  access 
to  two  rows  from  each  side  of  the  bed. 
Spaces  No.   1.     Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

2.  H.  T.,  Moss,  Bourbon,  Bengal,  China, 
H.  P.  polyantha  or  other  roses  ad  lib. 
H.  P.  or  other  roses  not  too  tall. 
Upright  juniper,  yew  or  arborvitae. 
This  garden,  about  23  feet  deep,  should  leave  a  space 
between  itself  and  the  house  enough  for  a  drying  yard  and 
other  uses.  It  may  be  enclosed  on  three  sides  (the  lot 
lines)  by  a  wall,  hedge  or  lattice  fence  on  which  climbing 
roses  may  be  trained.  An  arborvitae  or  yew  hedge  is  better 
than  privet  because  it  is  more  easily  kept  within  bounds  and 
does  not  rob  the  soil  so  much.  The  owner  must  decide  for 
him  or  herself  which  of  these  is  best  for  the  conditions  or 
whether  there  should  be  any  enclosure  at  all.  If  there  is 
not,  a  good  deal  of  the  garden    (Continued  on  page  47) 
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JE    WRIGLEY,     DECORATOR 


Photos   by    Harlow    Damon    Gaines 


DISTINGUISHED  ROOM— NUMBER    TWO 


TWO  rooms  in  a  house  at  Miami  Beach, 
Florida.  An  enchanting  color  scheme 
is  shown  in  the  upper  room,  which  has 
hand-painted  Chinese  panels  against  blue 
walls.  The  scheme  is  very  delicate,  but 
dashing,  with  off-white  walls  and  touches 
of  rose  and  blue  and  white  in  the  detail. 
One  chair  is  rose  velvet,  another  daffodil 
yellow,  and  the  mantel  is  antique  Italian, 
with  a  mirror  above  it.  The  dining  room 
(below)  is  green  and  eggshell.  The  floor 
is  smartly  covered  in  linoleum  in  soft  green, 
and  the  curtains  are  green  faced  with 
raisin  and  trimmed  with  crystal  fringe. 
There  is  a  glass  screen  painted  with  white 
monkeys— all  very  fresh  and  different  and 
amusing. 


-THE   stable   at   York   Harbor,    before   it   was   altered 
J-  by     Mr.      Bullard      to     make     a      summer     home 


T-HE  house  made  from  the  stable— a  most  successful  te 
1  construction     job,     the     detail     well     worth     studying 


STABLE  INTO  HOUSE 


By  Anne  Bullard 


A 


Stable  at 


Yolk.  Har.boe.  Maime 


.T  a  time  like  this,  when  everyone  is  trying  to  make  the 
most  of  what  he  has  and  to  put  into  use  all  available  ma 
tenal,  the  question  of  remodelling  is  one  of  vital  interest 
Ordinarily,    alteration    work    is   expensive    in    comparison 
with  the  results  achieved,  for  one  seldom  knows  what  one 
will   find   when   old   walls   are  opened   up   for  inspection. 
Pipes  are  never  where  you  want  them  to  be  and  partitions 
are  always  a  little  too  far  this  way  or  that;  but  with  all  the 
drawbacks   there  is  a  great   fascination   in   taking  an  old 
ugly,  discarded  building  and  making  of  it  a  thing  of  use" 
and  beauty.    Houses  are  being  done  over  daily,  and  im- 
proved or  not,  according  to  one's  taste  and  ability,  but  it  is 
not   everyone  who   has   the   opportunity   to   make   over  a 
stable.    Granted  that  you  start  with  sound  timbers  and  a 
substantial  roof  and  outer  walls,  a  stable  offers  the  greatest 
of  possibilities,  for  inside  this  shell  you  can  add  a  partition 
or  two  according  to  your  requirements  for  a  home,  without 
making  many  fundamental  changes.   The  result  may  be  un- 
conventional and  odd  in  places,  but  this  usually  adds  to  ' 
the  charm  of  the  whole. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  large,  square,  solidly  built  stable,  on  a 
well  known  estate  in  Maine,  with  seventy-five  feet  of  ocean 
frontage,  came  into  the  market.  As  ocean  frontage,  with 
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INIXG   room   in  the  Bullard  house,  and   (below)    two 
views  of  the   living  room,  with  entrance  at  the  left. 


LOOKING  out  over  York  Harbor  from  the 
porch    of    the    Bullard    home    in    Maine. 


ROGER  BULLARD,  ARCHITECT 


the  combination  of  high  rocks  and  pine  trees  was  at  a 
premium  in  that  locality,  it  seemed  too  good  a  chance  to 
miss.  Negotiations  ensued  and  speedily  the  place  became  the 
property  of  the  architect  owner. 

The  building  as  it  stood  was  forty-four  feet  square.  The 
exterior  shingled  with  an  unusual  triple  course  at  the 
second  floor  had  weathered  to  a  soft  gray  green.  It  had  a 
hipped  roof  with  a  square  louvred  vent  at.  the  peak.  The 
carriage  entrance  was  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side,  with 
an  exterior  stair  entrance  on  the  extreme  right,  leading  to 
the  second  story.  The  second  story  windows  were  diamond 
paned,  and  as  the  roof  projected  several  feet  it  made  deep 


sheltering  eaves  in  stormy  weather.    So  much  for  the  ex- 
terior.   It  was  not  beautiful,  but  it  had  possibilities. 

The  interior  on  the  ground  floor  was  the  typical  horse 
stable  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  fine  horses  and  well  ap- 
pointed carriages  were  a  pride  and  joy.  The  sliding  doors 
rolled  back,  giving  access  to  the  carriage  space  within.  On 
entering  one  drove  between  a  harness  room  on  the  right 
and  a  continuous  bearing  Avail  on  the  left  to  the  roomy 
carriage  space  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  In  the  wall 
between  the  harness  room  and  carriage  room  was  a  flue  with 
a  stove  in  the  big  room  to  keep  the  carriages  from  dampness 
during  summer   fogs.    Another    {Continued   on   page    54) 
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VERY    dramatic    Georgian    design    of    brilliant    dahlias 
■United  Wallpaper  Co. 


US"**  OVERNOR  GORE",   a   delicate   peacock   and   foliage 
vJ  pattern  on  a  chalk-blue  ground.     From  Birge. 


HUNTING  FOR  SPRING   WALLPAPERS 


By  Anne  Claiborne 


W 


1  have  three  delightful  young  female  friends  whose 
tastes  are  as  divergent  as  then  personalities.  For  the  sake 
<>l  convenience  and  ambiguity  we  will  call  them  Mis.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Jours  A\M.\  Mi s.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  a  gay  young  thing    very  smart  in  a  blonde 
sort  ol  way.    She  prefers  lighl  delicate  colors,  Early  Amer- 
ican and   bonis  Seize,  with  an  occasional   excursion   into 
Biedemeier  and  Empire;  and  she  has  just  bought  a  (harm 
ing  little  Colonial  house  in  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  [ones  is  the  conservative  type,  who  wears  brown  and 
gray  tweeds,  adores  bridge  and  garden  clubs  and  is  one  of 
the  world's  most  expert  housekeepers.  She  has  a  remark- 
able collection  of  old  snuff  bottles  and  is,  in  fact,  most  in- 
terested in  the  antique  and  the  well-established.  Her  house 
in  Westchester  and  her  apartment  in  the  Fast  Seventies  are 
beautifully  run,  eminently  comfortable,  rather  Georgian 
and  formal  in  decoration.  She  is  toying  with  the  idea  of 
doing  over  a  lew  rooms  in  her  country  house. 


THIBAUT'S     romantic    "Victoria    Regina",    in 
mauvey-rose  on  dull   blue,  one  of  the  indict 
tions  of  the  current  return  to  modified  Victorian 
decoration. 
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A  BOLD  design  of  bars  in  gray  and  orange  on 
dear  blue,  which  would  be  particularly  appro- 
priate on  an  end  wall  in  a  Modern  room.  United 
Wallpaper  Co. 


I 


Mrs.  Brown  is  very  Twentieth  Century  and  has  a  latent 
tendency  toward  the  exotic  and  the  "different"— a  tendency 
which  her  friends,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  are  de- 
voted to  her,  sometimes  inclined  to  deplore.  She  is  sleek, 
chic  in  a  Mrs.  Simpsonish  way,  likes  bright  colors  and  tropi- 
cal flowers,  and  couldn't  bear  to  live  in  anything  but  a 
Modern  house.  Her  house  on  Long  Island  was  designed 
by  one  of  our  most  prominent  modern  architects  and  is 
streamlined  to  the  nth  degree.     Just  now,  she  is  faced  with 


A  GAY  piscatorial  pattern  of  leaping  fish, 
**■  silver  and  red  waves  and  an  azure 
ground.     Thibaut. 


the  problem  of  decorating  a  suite  of  guest  rooms  over  her 


garage. 


At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  three  friends  are  lunching 
together  at  Tony's.  And  they  are  puckering  their  charm- 
ing brows  over  a  dry  Martini  because  they  are  worried 
about  what  to  do  with, the  decoration  of  walls. 

Mrs.  Smith  seems  to  be  a  bit  less  troubled  than  the  others. 
In  fact,  she  looks  quite  superior  and  pleased  with  herself 
and,  in  a  very  nice  way,  is  about  to  tell  her  friends  what 
wonders  she  has  accomplished  in  one  morning's  shopping. 
She  has  found  a  divine  comb-back  chair,  a  heavenly  Biede- 
meier  sofa— 

"—and,  my  dears,  the  most  outrageously  adorable  wall- 
papers for  two  of  my  bedrooms!  They're  both  from  Strahan. 
One  has  enchanting  sprigs  of  flowers  on  a  red-dotted  white 
background,  and  the  colors  are  so  refreshing  and  farm- 
housey— red  and  green  and  blue.  And  the  other,  my  dears, 
is  so  lovely  and  new  that  I  really  can't  decide  whether  to 
put  it  in  the  dining  room  or  my  own  bedroom.  The  pat- 
tern is  called  "Nasturtium"  and  is  so  alive  that  you  can  al- 
most smell  that  divine  tart  smell  of  nasturtiums!  But— 
and  now  her  pretty  face  becomes  troubled  with  a  frown— 
"I  simply  can't  find  a  thing  for  my  French  library—" 

Mrs.  Brown  looks  up  with  a  brightly  helpful  expression. 


IMPERIAL'S  graceful  new  pattern  of  fantastic,  attenuated 
little  trees  on  a  silver-lined  background. — Below:  "Gobe- 
lin", Birge's  distinguished  Traditional  design,  ideal  for 
formal  Eighteenth  Century  decor. 


ABOVE:  This  sparkling  design 
of  roses  and  matching  jewels 
on  a  plain  ground  is  Imperial's 
"Crystals  ".  — At  the  right  is  an 
engaging  and  intimate  cottage- 
like pattern — delicate  sprigs  of 
flowers  in  red,  green  and  blue. 
Thomas  Strahan  Co. 


rVait  .1  minute,  darling— I've  a  brilliant  thought.  I  saw 
charming  papei  Foi  youi  type  »>l  thing  .it  Birge  yestei 
ir.  Didn't  you  s.i\  you  were  going  to  pul  your  mother's 
mis  Seize  things  in  youi  library,  and  have  everything  pale 
uc  and  rose  and  cream?  Well,  this  pattern  I  saw  is  called 
overnor  Gore  and  has  a  swell  chalky  blue  background 
ith  \ci\  Eighteenth  Centur)  peacocks  and  branches  all 
r  it  in  a  kind  of  warm  beige  and  white.  I'm  sine  it 
ould  be  just  the  thing  for  yon." 

Mrs.  Smith  giatelulh  jots  down  the  name  of  the  pattern. 
"And  what  about  von.  Louise?     Did  you  find  anything 
)r  your  music  room?'' 


Mrs.  Jones  looks  gloomy.  "Well,  I  did  find  a  perfectly 
stunning  paper— but  I  don't  know  just  what  to  do  with  it. 
It  would  look  grand  in  a  classic  modern  room— but  it's  too 
handsome— I'm  afraid  I  could  never  do  justice  to  it."  She 
extracts  a  sample  from  her  purse.  "You  see,  it  really  is 
stunning.  Those  great  red  dahlias  and  the  blue  and  red 
leaves  and  that  black  background— But  I'm  afraid  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it—" 

Mrs.  Smith  looks  sympathetic  but  vague.  Mrs.  Brown 
studies  the  sample  with  an  air  of  intelligence.  She  prides 
herself  on  her  ability  as  an  amateur  decorator,  and  is,  to  tell 
the  truth,  rarely  at  a  loss  in  the    (Continued  on  page  43) 


ORANGE  and  red  nastur- 
tiums wander  breezily  all 
over  this  fresh  and  fanciful 
paper,  which  is  also  from 
Strahan. 


A 


SPA  IN— PERISHING 
AND  IMPERISHABLE 

The  Memory  of  Her  Romantic  Fountains  and  Garden 

Stairways    Will    Become    a    Lasting    Influence    on 

Landscape  Architecture. 

By  Helen  Swift  Jones,  L.A. 


I 


r  IS  in  the  variety  of  beautiful  and  practical  uses  of  water    h 
the  gardens  of  Spain  show   their  greatest   invention   and   charr 
W  ater  is  scarce  for  there  are  no  great  rivers,  few  springs  and: 
make  the  lot  of  the  gardener  more  difficult  the  heavy  rains  con, 
alter  the  harvest.   By  seeding  time   in   the  Spring  the  soil   is  ha. 
and  dry  and  every  plant  must  he  hand  watered,  every  row  of  ve 
tables  must  be  "foot"  watered.    In  dry  countries  this  method 
watering  has  been  used  from  earliest  times  and  is  still  common 
Spam.    Moses  encouraged  the  Children  of  Israel   saying  "For  tl 
land  whither  thou  goest  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  where  tho 
sowest  thy  seed  and  waterest  it  with  thy  fool  but  the  land  whithe 
ye  go  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven."    Everywhere  one  L< 
the  farmer  let  water  into  a  depression  between  the  rows,  then  as 
reaches  the  end  of  the  row  stop  the  flow  by  pushing  up  a  smal 
mound  of  soil  with  his  foot  thus  turning  the  How  either  to  righ 
or  left  into  the  next  channel. 


1ANDSOME  stairway  at  Brunola, 
in   the   island   of   Majorca,   where 
fighting   has  gone  on   ever  since 
;t  approach  of  the  Rebels. 


A  OLD  Spanish  stairway  between 
plaster  walls  and  tall  cypress  trees. 
Note  the  Ionic  columns  with  their 
classic  capitals. 


W 
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FLIGHT  of   stairs   leading   to   the 
entrance    to    the    city    garden    of 
ma.     The    decoration   is    simple    and 
y  to  reproduce  in  modern  gardens. 


A  STAIRWAY  at  the  end  of  one  of 
1 •»■  the  finest  walks  in  the  hillside  park 
of  Barcelona.  Ascending  with  the  steps 
is  the  Brobdingnagian  "hand-rail." 
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WALL  fountain 
at  Raxa,  which 
was  built  before  the 
discovery  of  Amer- 
ica.— A  fountain  in 
the  Royal  Palace 
grounds  in  Barce- 
lona, given  to  Al- 
fonso XIII  by  the 
city  —  a  suggestion 
for  the  fine  placing 
of  a  modern  foun- 
tain.— The  concrete 
bowl  fountain  in  the 
patio  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Museo 
Provincial  at  Cor- 
dova, an  excellent 
idea  for  an  inexpen- 
sive backyard  or 
patio  fountain,  with 
the  hood  finished  in 
ind  green  tile. 


-JvjfHH«A»f 

FUiHC  LIBRA 


The  pond  or  tank  from  which  the  garden  is  watered  is  of  so 
great  importance  that  it  is  usually  interestingly  treated  and  often 
becomes  the  architectural  Eeature  of  the  estate.  Naturally  it  lies 
;tt  the  highest  point  in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  head  of  water 
and  thus  commands  a  view.  In  the  north  it  is  often  surrounded  by 
an  elaborate  arcade,  gallery  or  vine  covered  pergola  which  forms  a 
cool  and  enjoyable  retreat. 

From  such  a  pool  or  "safreig"  as  it  is  called  in  Catalonia  water 
is  carried  in  underground  pipes  or  open  runnels  to  the  various 
wall  fountains,  pools  or  water  jets  in  the  garden,  finally  reaching 
the  thirsty  farm  below.  In  the  famous  Water  Stairway  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Generalife  water  runs  in  a  shallow  tile  channel  down 
each  balustrade  disappearing  in  posts  at  the  bottom  step.  But  the 
most  thoroughly  engaging  and  intriguing  effect  is  in  the  beauti- 
fully proportioned  old  flight  of  steps  which  joins  the  terraced 
gardens  at  El  Raxa  on  the  island  of  Majorca.  Water  appears  at 
each  terrace,  falling  from  a  mask  set  in  the  end  of  the  low  retain- 
ing wall  of  the  steps,  splashes  into  a  small  basin,  drops  to  another 
basin  on  the  ground  and  then  reappears  at  the  next  terrace  in  a 
similar  but  never  identical  way.    Delicate    (Continued  on  page  48) 


WALL  fountain 
in  the  garden 
of  the  famous  Alca- 
zar at  Cordova, 
hardly  more  elabo- 
rate than  the  New 
England  drinking 
fountains,  and  some- 
thing that  could  be 
added  to  any  con- 
crete wall  without 
financial  anxiety. 

A  SIMPLE  stone 
wellhead  to  be 
found  in  the  church- 
yard on  the  road  to 
Pollensa — a  comfort 
to  the  people  and  a 
graceful  architec- 
tural note  in  the 
landscape. 
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77/£  SAGA  OF  A 
BOXWOOD    GARDEN 


By  Louise  C.  Gower 


A 


N  old  English  gardener  I  once  knew  believed  plants 
have  a  conscious  personality.  If  so,  I  am  sure  that  box- 
wood is  of  the  more  highly  sentient  plants. 

When  one  experiences  the  joy  of  homecoming,  the 
garden— if  there  is  a  garden— gives  a  special  welcome,  and 
the  greeting;  from  the  boxwood  is  to  me  almost  audible. 

When  the  planting  of  a  garden  was  begun  our  plans  were 
vague  but  we  definitely  knew  we  wanted  boxwood.  Since 
we  live  in  the  South  where  they  flourish  it  was  decided  to 
apply  the  rules  for  hunting  antiques  to  box.  The  game  was 
enjoyable,  and  a  number  of  tree  box   plants,  and  a   lew 
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HESE     three    pictures    illus- 
trate  the   development   of   a 
rwood  garden  under  the  mas- 
y  direction  of  a  lover  of  the 
wrgreens. 


good  specimen  dwarfs,  were  acquired.  However 
when  it  came  to  bordering  walkways  with  dwarf 
box  the  nursery  prices  for  the  number  needed  were 
too  expensive.  The  same  old  gardener  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  suggested  that  a  dwarf  plant  be  found 
and  made  into  cuttings— and  added  that  the  more 
dilapidated  or  ill-shaped  the  plant,  the  cheaper 
would  be  the  price. 

Shortly  after,  in  the  month  of  July,  my  husband 
was  talking  business  in  the  vegetable  garden  of  a 
practical  bachelor  farmer.  When  a  big  billowing 
dwarf  box  in  the  middle  of  the  bean  patch  was 
admired,  the  farmer  remarked  that  he  was  going 
to  cut  it  down  since  it  interfered  with  his  straight 
furrows.  He  was  glad  to  accept  $2.50  to  do  the 
cutting  down.  The  plant  was  brought  straightway 
to  the  home  fish  pool  and  plunged  into  it. 

With  working  equipment  of  a  sharp  pen  knife, 
plentv  of  string,  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  plant  was  begun.  Every 
branch  was  cut  into  twigs  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  and  the  stem  of  each  twig  was  cut  diagonallv 
with  a  clean  amputation. 

Three  or  four  of  these  twigs  with  their  green 
tops  were  tied  together     (Continued  on  pa 
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T)LAN    for    your    back    yard.     Sketch    by    the    author. 


THE  AVERAGE   YARD 


The  Story  of  a  Fifty-Foot  Lot 


By  Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 

X  HIS  article  is  written  for  that  class  of  homemakers  who 
are,  in  these  days,  more  important  than  any  other  because 
they  are  so  numerous.  They  seem  to  occupy  most  of  the 
attention  of  architects  and  garden  makers,  nurserymen  and 
florists,  to  say  nothing  of  government  bureaus,  because  the 
larger  and  more  lucrative  houses  and  grounds  are  at  pres- 
ent so  scarce.  So  the  most  interesting  house  and  lot  now- 
adays are  those  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  Average  Man 
and  Woman. 

Of  course,  the  Average  Yard  no  more  exists  in  actuality 
than  the  Average  Man  or  Woman.  But  almost  everyone  is 
ready,  on  occasion,  to  talk  about  the  Average  Man,  which 
means  that  he  has  some  kind  of  mental  picture  of  a  com- 
posite of  the  various  men  he  has  known  or  seen.  So  with 
front  lawns  and  back  gardens:  there  are  some  qualities  in 
all  those  of  any  neighborhood  or  region  that  come  into 
one's  mind  easily,  although  no  one  of  them  would  be  the 
Average  Garden  in  itself.  But  the  Average  Yard,  although 
it  does  not  exist  (excepting  possibly  in  those  rows  of  specu- 
lators' houses  all  exactly  alike  on  exactly  similar  lots),  is 
of  general  interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  be- 
cause its  features  have  more  meaning  to  them  than  those 
of  almost  any  single  yard  that  one  knows. 

The  Average  House  and  Lot  is  not  that  of  the  non-ex- 
istent Average  Man  or  Woman,  but  of  the  home-owning 
or  home-aspiring  part  of  the  population.  Thus,  it  becomes 
easier  to  guess  at  an  average,  more  especially  as  the  average 
would  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  country  according  to 
needs,  customs,  climate  and  the  supply  of  available  build- 
ing materials.  Our  considerations  being  narrowed  down 
to  the  north-eastern  and  perhaps  some  of  the  mid-western 
states  would  suggest  these  conclusions: 

The  Average  Man  desires  to  get  as  much  house  as  he 
can  for  the  money,  and,  consequently,  is  likely  to  prefer 
a  two-story  house,  for  the  reason  that  a  roof  will  cover  two 
stories  as  well  as  one. 

He  prefers  a  pitched  roof. 

He  would  lean  to  a  square  or  rectangular  plan,  because 
it  cuts  up  well  and  is  less  expensive. 

He  needs  a  garage.    If  he  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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SUGGESTED  plot  plan  for  a  fifty  foot  lot,  showing 
placing  of  house  and  garage  in  such  a  way  as  to  inter- 
fere least  with  the  desirable  open  space  in  the  back  yard. 
Designed  by  the  author,  Harold  A.  Caparn. 
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I  /   11/  /  /   iRN  FROM 
A?  \Nl  s/.  //  on  in 
ARRANGl  MENT 

tinned  from  page  19) 

t0i  ies  just  what  the  Japanese 
it  lovers  could  bring  to  uv 
Margaret  Preiningei  says,  at 
ie  beginning  of  her  book: 
I  u-  theory  <»t  color  rhythm 
flower  arrangement,  with  its 
1 1  spacing  and  asymmetri- 
al  balance,  has  been  developed 
>\  the  Japanese  horn  natural 
)]iis."  \n<l  she  (|uotes  Leon- 
lirdo  da  Vinci,  who  once  said 
that  "those  who  are  enamored 
)f  practice  without  technique 
ire  like  a  pilot  who  goes  into 
ship  without  a  rudder  or  a 
orapass." 

Miss   I'reininger  also  discov- 
ared,  in  her  close  and  profound 
,tudv    in    Japan,    that    "flower 
rrangement  based  on  scientific 
inderstanding    of    form     and 
olor  will  bring  tranquility  and 
?ace  to  your  mind,   and  real 
?auty    to    our    homes".      She 
tells   us   that    "the    underlying 
)rinciples    which    make    prac- 
iiial)le    the   Japanese   arrange- 
ment of   flowers   are   indicated 
Ibv   three   main   parts   or   lines, 
present     in     every     grouping— 
"Heaven",     "Man"     and     the 
tfiird  "Earth".  This  is  the  foun- 
dation   on    which     the    whole 
art  of  Japanese  flower  grouping 
lis  built." 

For  several  years,  I  found  my- 
self on  committees  at  the  New 
Vork  Flower  show,  to  judge  the 
various  flower  arrangements  for 
table  and  mantel  decoration.  I 
realized  then  that  I  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  form  any  real  judg- 
ment. All  the  grouping  had 
been  made  according  to  per- 
sonal taste,  a  certain  enjoyment 
of  color  or  form,  or  combina- 
tions of  both:  but  no  two 
people  had  worked  from  the 
same  basis;  and  I  myself  could 
not  understand  or  see  any  un- 
derlying reason  for  these  ar- 
rangements. Each  one  ex- 
pressed a  personal  fancy,  noth- 
ing more.  And.  when  I  came 
to  judge  them,  it  was  my  per- 
sonal fancy  against  their  taste, 
or  my  personal  appreciation  of 
their  taste.  I  realized  then,  for 
the  first  time,  that,  so  far  as 
flowers  are  concerned  in  our 
home  decoration,  it  was  a  hap- 
hazard plan  which  no  one 
ild  judge  or  very  much  un- 
derstand. I  found  that  a  great 
many  people  selected  their 
flowers  to  match  the  linens  or 
their  glass  or  the  color  scheme 
in  the  room;  which,  of  course, 
is  pleasant  enough;  but  it  does 
not  do  for  American  Ikebana 
what  the  floral  artists  of  Japan 
have  done  back  to  the  Sixth 
Century   \.D. 


()i  course,  in  spite  of  the 
three  rules  which  control  (lower 
arrangement  in  Japan,  the  pos- 
sibilities   of    variation    go    up 

into  the  thousands.  There  is 
scarcely  a  twig  or  flower  or 
branch  at  any  season  of  the 
year  that  is  not  convertible  into 
some  study  of  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  curious  how  far  they 
penetrate  into  every  outlying 
a<  ( essory  of  these  arrangements. 
For  instance,  they  prefer  bronze 
\ases  for  branch  arrangements; 
and,  in  the  winter,  the  inner 
base  contains  water;  but  in  the 
summer,  a  low  bowl  is  filled  to 
the  brim,  to  give  a  sense  of 
freshness  and  coolness. 

In  the  more  modern  arrange- 
ments of  flowers,  although  the 
traditional  holy  trinity  is  never 
ignored,  the  grouping  of  blos- 
soms is  rather  more  lavish.  It 
never  spreads  beyond  the  two- 
dimensional,  but  there  is  a 
greater  variety  of  color  and  of 
form.  This  fact  is  especially 
brought  out  in  Miss  Prein- 
inger's  book.  She  goes  into  the 
last     possible     detail     of     more 

modern  arrangements,  tells  you 

JUSI  what  vat  ieties  to  use.  and 
just  how  1  ic  h  the  sc  hemes  <  an 
be  without  lessening  its  formal 
beauty . 

In  the  illustrations  which  we 
are  showing  in  this  article,  the 
idea  is  to  give  some  impression 
<>l  the  work  that  is  done  in 
planning  a  flower  arrangement, 
how  ever)  detail  is  studied,  how 
the  finest  of  implements  are 
prepared  for  trimming  and  cut 
ting,  and  how  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm is  shown  b\  a  pupil 
[or  ever)  fresh  ride  and  regula- 
tion that  ma\  be  offered  by 
these  Japanese  teachers  ol  the 
beautiful.  M.F.R. 

(Continued  from  page   12) 

puts  it  in  the  rear  of  the  lot, 
the  back  yard  is  seriously 
limited,  not  only  by  the  garage 
itself,  but  also  by  its  approach 
road.  Thus  it  is  better  to  at- 
tach the  garage  to  the  house 
and  to  bring  it  as  near  to  the 
street  as  he  thinks  he  can  tol- 
erate. 

He  wants  to  set  his  house 
back  from  the  street  line.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  further 
back  he  sets  it,  the  less  space 
in  the  rear. 

He  wants  a  good  piece  of 
lawrn  in  the  rear  with  some 
flowrering  shrubs  and  trees. 
Trees  must  be  limited  in  num- 
ber and  carefully  selected  for 
size  and  habit,  and  placed  with 
due  consideration,  or  they  will, 
in  time,  crowd  out  the  other 
planting. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


HUNTING  FOR  SPRING      it   cant  oftV 


WALLPAPERS 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

matter  of  suggestions.     So  she 
sa\s  presently: 

"Why  don't  you  vary  your 
program  a  bit  and  do  the  mu- 
sic room  a  la  Classic  Modern? 
It  might  be  rather  chic  to  use 
this  paper,  which,  although  not 
exactly  my  type,  is  very  dash- 
ing, in  panels.  You  could  have 
your  furniture  and  hangings  all 
white  and  your  walls  black, 
with  alternating  strips  of  this 
paper.  It's  being  a  definitely 
Georgian  pattern  would  make 
it  go  with  the  rest  of  your 
house." 

Mis.  Jones  looks  a  bit  taken 
aback  by  this  unwontedly  dar- 
ing idea.  She  is  used  to  bravado 
in  her  friends,  but  can't  quite 
imagine  it  in  her  own  sur- 
roundings. But  the  enthusias- 
tic Mrs.  Smith  is  at  once  all  in 
a  dither,  as  it  were  over  the 
idea:  and,  with  the  aid  of  an- 
other Martini,  and  the  excited 
urging  of  Mis.  Smith,  Mrs. 
[ones  dec  ides  to  lose  all  control 
and  rush  back  to  United  Wall- 
paper headquarters  and  buy 
several  reams  of  that  striking 
dahlia  business. 

So.  alter  an  excellent  lunch 
and  a  brandy  and  coffee,  the 
three  friends  venture  forth  in  a 
search  for  wallpapers.  And, 
dining  the  course  of  their 
peregrinations,  they  find  so 
man)  ex<  iting  new  designs  that 
several  quite  revolutionary 
things  happen. 

For  one  thing,  Mrs.  Brown, 
who  has  an  idea  that,  despite 
Ms  vei  \  definite  comeback, 
wallpaper  is  a  bit  old-fashioned 
and  not  quite  appropriate  to 
the  modern  scheme  of  things, 
finds  such  an  amusing  design  at 
Thibaut  that  she  decides  to 
dismiss  her  prejudice  for  the 
nonce  and  use  it  in  one  of  her 
more  giddy  guest  rooms.  And 
who  wouldn't  wax  whimsical 
over  a  pattern  of  blue  and 
white  fish  plunging  in  threes 
over  red  and  silver  stylized 
waves  against  a  skyey  back- 
ground? 

Chez  Imperial,  Mrs.  Brown 
finds  another  lighthearted  de- 
sign that  is  so  rhythmical  that 


d  even  the  most 
extreltnftlbf  njiodcrn  tastes— slim, 
fantastic  red  trees,  widely  sep- 
arated, against  delicate  rain- 
colored  pencil  lines  on  a  white 
ground.  She  decides  that  this 
would  look  "simply  too  deva- 
stating" used  in  strips  on  the 
severest  of  white  walls. 

Also  at  Imperial,  Mrs.  Smith 
becomes  intrigued  by  that 
sparkling  and  jewel-like  design 
in  deep  rose  and  white  known 
as  "Crystals",  and  considers  it 
in  her  Biedemeier  dining  room, 
because  it  is  at  once  more  strik- 
ing and  far  less  expensive  than 
the  rather  feeble  murals  she 
was  halfheartedly  considering. 

And  Thibaut's  romantic  new 
design,  "Victoria  Regina",  so 
appeals  to  the  practical  Mrs. 
Jones  (who,  like  all  efficient 
people,  is  not  above  a  bit  of 
Victorian  sentiment)  that  she 
suddenly  discovers  that  her  bed 
room  needs  refurbishing,  and 
why  not  make  it  faintly  Victor- 
ian? 

Progressing  to  Birge,  Mrs. 
Jones  makes  up  for  her  mad 
plunge  into  novelty  by  acquir- 
ing a  very  distinguished  con- 
servative paper,  dubbed  "Gobe- 
lin"—a  classic  scenic  design  in 
varying  grays  on  a  white 
ground— which  would  be  just 
right  for  her  wide  Georgian 
hallway. 

Trooping  over  to  United  to 
clinch  the  dahlia-on-black- 
ground  deal,  Mrs.  Brown,  the 
Modernist,  finds  herself  weak- 
ening to  the  extent  of  wonder- 
ing whether  she  could  find 
some  sort  of  striking  new  pat- 
tern for  a  man's  room— to  be 
used  perhaps,  on  an  end  wall. 
And  lo!  here  is  United's  novel 
new  pattern  81955626  with  gray 
dull  orange  bars  on  a  frank 
blue  ground,  lying  in  wait  for 
her! 

So— in  one  brief  day  of  the 
year  of  1937,  our  three  friends, 
who  are  very  much  like  you 
and  me  and  all  people  whose 
decorating  problems  are  at  once 
a  delight  and  a  vexation,  have 
found  the  wallpapers  that  will 
make  their  walls  look,  this  sum- 
mer, as  fresh  and  inviting  and 
elegant  as  though  there  had 
never  been  a  depression. 
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SPEAKING  OF  ART 


By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 
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r 
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Decorative  metal  by 

Richard    Davis — 

Shown    at    Ferargil    Galleries 


HIS  seems  to  be  a  season  of  re- 
vivals-van Gogh  and  Gauguin  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Shakes- 
peare in  the  theatre,  and  a  splendid 
show  of  Henri,  Bellows.  Glackens, 
Sloan  and  others,  now  called  "Real- 
ists", at  the  Whitney  Museum.  Not 
to  mention  a  loving  little  show  of 
work  which  Isadora  Duncan  in- 
spired some  of  the  great  artists  of 
her  generation  to  do.  This  exhibi- 
tion was  brought  together  by  Irma 
Duncan  (Mrs.  Sherman  Rogers)  one 
of  the  six  famous  Duncan  dancers. 
The  drawings  were  hung  on  the 
walls  of  Miss  Duncan's  studio  where, 
she  is  today  teaching  the  beautiful 
gestures  of  Isadora  to  some  enthusi- 
astic  young  people.  The  collection 
of  water  colors  and  sketches  in- 
cluded the  work  of  Rodin,  de  Seg- 
onzac,  Bourdelle,  Grandjouan,  van 
Perrine,  Clara,  and  Lucien  Long. 
John  Sloan  sent  an  oil  painting  and 
an  etching.  Sculpture  was  ex- 
pressed in  portraits  by  Bourdelle, 
Kosciensko  and  Stuart  Benson.  The 
highlights  of  Arnold  Genthe's  col- 
lection  of  Duncan  photographs 
were  grouped  on  the  blue  walls  of 
the  studio,  and  a  fine  Steichen  por- 
trait revealed  the  great  dancer  in  a 
sumptuous  pose.  There  were  also  many  cases  of  costumes, 
books  and  letters. 

At  the  Whitney  Museum,  we  of  the  older  generation  ex- 
perienced again  that  profound  nostalgic  pang,  as  we  gath- 
ered together  at  the  preview  of  the  work  of  nine  men  we 
had  known  so  well  as  great  artists  and  loved  so  truly  as  dear 
friends— work  that  influenced  their  own  generation  pro- 
foundly, and  wall  be  a  source  of  inspiration  for  that  ever- 
widening  stream  of  art  that  is  today  almost  inundating  the 
galleries  and  studios  of  America.  The  work  of  these  nine 
men  fills  every  room  in  the  Whitney  galleries.  The  square 
entrance  foyer  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  given  over  to 
Henri— his  tall  panel  of  a  young  woman  in  white  dominates 
the  approach— a  brilliant  figure  standing  in  dazzling  security 
to  welcome  the  guests.  Glackens  is  grouped  at  the  end  of 
the  long  gallery,  with  his  serenely  beautiful  painting  "Fam- 
ily Group"  dominating  that  room— rich  in  color  and  mas- 
terly in  technique.  John  Sloan's  work  has  never  appeared 
to  better  advantage.  Ten  of  his  canvases  are  shown,  prac- 
tically all  of  them  famous  paintings. 

Our  good  friend  Everett  Shinn  is  there  too,  with  some 
delightful  theatre  scenes,  extraordinarily  vivacious,  and 
curiously  audacious  for  the  days  in  which  they  were  painted. 
I  stood  in  front  of  two  small  canvases  for  some  time,  talk- 
ing writh  Mr.  Shinn,  and  I  could  see  that  he  agreed  with  me 
that  they  are  pretty  good  work.  He  also  is  extraordinarily 
vivacious— a  witty  commentator  on  life. 

Some  magnificent  canvases  by  George  Bellows  were 
there— really  breathtaking,  and  with  studies  of  contem- 
poraneous masculine  life  and  that  delightful  portrait  of  the 
"Laughing  Boy,  1907".  I  remember  so  well  when  George 
Bellows  painted  this  canvas,  we  were  visiting  them  at 
Woodstock,  and  walking  every  morning  through  the  glis- 
tening green  pastures  to  have  breakfast  on  the  side  porch 


with  Robert  Henri  and  his  family.     I  remember,  after  Bel- 
lows' funeral,  we  all  went  back  to  Henri's  studio,  and  Rob-  a 
ert  Henri  said:   "The  greatest  painter  in  America,  up  to 
date,  is  gone". 

Of  course,  George  Luks  is  there,  with  his  famous  drawing 
of  men  and  women  and  children,  and  his  gorgeous  color 
schemes  and  his  honest  presentation  of  people  as  they  lived.  | 
A  strange  great  man  was  George  Luks— Sometimes,  I  have 
thought,  even  greater  than  his  best  work. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  Coleman's  work  again.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  present  some  of  his  drawings  in  a  maga- 
zine, "The  Touchstone",  which  I  was  editing  in  those  days; 
and  Coleman  and  I  became  fast  friends.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  draw  from  the  streets  of  New  York,  as  Daumier  did 
in  Paris— and  as  fearlessly,  too,  but  perhaps  a  bit  more 
sordidly.  Ernest  Lawson  was  among  his  friends,  with  his 
magnificent  "Harlem  River  at  High  Bridge,"  "Blue  Night," 
a  touchingly  poetical  piece,  "Fishermen,"  one  of  his  strong- 
est and  most  important  paintings  and  "A  Spring  Evening- 
Harlem  River,"  interesting  in  drawing  and  exquisite  in 
import. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  catalogue  for  his  exhibition,  written 
by  Helen  Appleton  Read,  she  quotes  Henri  from  one  of 
his  talks  to  his  pupils:  "To  have  an  art  in  America,  it  must 
be  our  purpose  to  build  our  own  projections  on  the  art  of 
the  past,  wherever  it  may  be.  And,  for  this  constructive- 
ness,  the  artist,  the  man  of  means  and  the  man  of  the  street 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  And  to  have  an  art  like  this  will 
mean  greater  living,  greater  humanity,  a  finer  sense  of  rela- 
tion to  all  things." 

The  exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Sculpture  at 
the  Milch  Galleries  had  a  very  fine  standard  of  excellence 
throughout.  There  was  no  modeling  that  hadn't  its  own 
reason,  beginning  with  Archipenko  and  his  figures  in  rose- 
colored  stone,  floating  through  space,  to  Hunt  Diderich, 
with  his  two  men  boxing  and  his  pair  of  goats  standing  in 
magnificent  enjoyment  of  battle.  The  "New-Born  Calf" 
by  Warneke  was  one  of  the  most  mellow  and  touching  bits 
of  sculpture  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
all  the  tender  feeling  that  one  could  have  about  birth  and 
helpless  youth  was  encompassed  in  this  lovely  figure.  I  had 
forgotten  that  Maurice  Sterne's  work  was  so  smoothly  fin- 
ished, like  some  of  the  old  Roman  bronzes,  very  dark  and 
fine  and  beautiful.  Zorach's  "Girl  on  Pony"  was  a  splendid 
filling  of  sculptural  space,  but  a  little  heavy,  it  appeared, 
for  much  observation. 

I  stopped  for  a  minute  at  the  John  Sloan  show  at  Krau- 
shar— all  black  and  white.  A  master  indeed  is  Sloan  in  these 
mediums.  I  had  relished  very  much  the  Sloans  I  saw  at  the 
Whitney  Museum,  but  it  came  to  me  afresh  what  an  artist 
portraying  his  generation  Sloan  has  been.  I  wonder  if  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  a  collection  of  John  Sloan  black 
and  whites?  If  not,  they  are  being  unfair  to  the  people  who 
visit  the  Museum,  and  ungracious  to  art. 

One  room  at  Kraushaar  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  Amer- 
ican oil  painters;  and  among  them,  a  Glackens  oil  of  the 
north  side  of  Washington  Square.  The  pale  coral  colors  in 
the  background  and  the  quivering  mellow  spring  light  make 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  any  American  painting  I 
know. 

The  Decorators'  Picture  Gallery  has  a  new  showing  of 
rooms,  each  room  done  by  an  individual  decorator,  who 
aims  to  show,  in  furniture  and  setting,  how  successful  the 
modern  paintings  can  appear,  properly  studied.  The 
Picasso  Room,  decorated  by  Jansen,  Inc.,  of  Paris,  has  the 
walls  draped  in  old  gold  satin,       (Continued  on  page  54) 
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'F  VOL'  own  fine  antiques  ...  a  houseful,  a  roomful  or  only  a  few  .  .  .  why  not  let  Sloane  dec- 
orators help  you  create  a  perfect  period  setting  for  them?  Sloane  decorators  will  work  with  you  in 
^ning  and  assembling  an  exquisitely  keyed  background  .  .  .  panelling,  mantels,  wall-paper,  drap- 
eries, cupboards,  rugs,  lighting  effects,  everything.  If  you  wish  antiques  or  fine  reproductions  to 
supplement  your  own,  they  will  take  you  exploring  through  the  Four  Centuries  Shop  ...  a  treasure 
house  of  choice  pieces  from  famous  collections.  And  from  carefully  worked-out  plans,  Sloane 
workshops  will  build  bookcases  and  install  them,  just  as  they  did  for  the  room  below  .  .  .  make  exact 
replicas  of  any  piece  of  your  furniture  .  .  .  and  even  weave  rugs  to  special  design.  Sloane  experts  will 
lay  floors,  paint  and  paper  walls,  make  draperies  and  install  them  ...  do  every  bit  of  work.  And 
when  Sloane  has  finished,  every  minute  detail  of  the  interior  will  win  the  admiration  of  the  most 
•  ned  collector.  But  more  than  that,  it  will  be  a  warm,  rich,  highly  individual  background  for  you. 

Four  Centuries  Shop,  Third  Floor. 
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Sloane 
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NEW      YORK 


MODERN  IN 
A  BIG  WAY 


New  Ideas  for  Draperies  and  Furniture 


^~\NE  of  the  most  electric  modern  shows  seen  in 
^-J  New  York  recently  presented  a  bedroom 
in  chartreuse  tones,  a  detail  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  circle  at  the  left.  The  carpet  was  a 
light  chartreuse,  the  ceiling  was  wallpaper  in  the 
same  shade,  the  walls  a  light  grey  and  the  drap- 
eries a  greenish  lemon  chenille  in  tune  with  the 
dominating  chartreuse.  The  homespun  spreads 
were  a  "muddy"  chartreuse  with  a  moss-fringe 
that  exactly  matched.  Then  the  colors  branched 
out  into  something  that  looked  right,  but  was 
quite  away  from  the  predominating  chartreuse. 
Off-white  leather  was  used  on  the  frames  of  the 
beds,  combined  with  limed  oak;  and  a  little  slip- 
per chair,  which  you  can't  see  in  the  picture,  was 
in  mustard  cut  velvet.  A  small  table  was  of  holly 
wood,  with  a  bottle-green  leather  top. 


A  DETAIL  in  the  same  house  showed  a 
very  fine  bit  of  modern  decoration,  in  the 
spaces  reserved  for  new  decorative  accessories  for 
modern  rooms.  The  background  for  the  lamps 
and  the  fine  contemporary  glass  was  all  in  off- 
white,  and  the  carpet  a  deep  taupe.  The  parti- 
tions for  this  detail  were  all  glass.  The  architec- 
tural details  were  off-white  to  match  the  back- 
ground.   R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  decorators. 
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//.  YOl    1  0\  l   ROSES- 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

reeling  will  be  lost,  for  the 
ol  enclosure,  entire  or 
tai  tial,  in  one  form  or  another 
is,  almost  essential  to  a  garden 
as  distinguished  from  a  par- 
ol mere  decorated  ex- 
pause.  1  he  fourth  side  might 
have  a  row  of  pipe  or  wire 
Lrches  or  a  fence  for  the  sup- 
port of  climbing  roses.  In  the 
kernels  are  four  Chinese  juni- 
pers, but  any  evergreen  shrub, 
coniferous  or  broadleaf,  as,  for 
instance,  arborvitae,  yew,  ilex 
crenata,  that  can  be  kept  with- 
in a  width  of  five  or  six  feet 
would  serve  to  provide  con- 
trast with  the  foliage  and  flow- 
c,  ol  the  roses.  Or  the  border 
beds  ma\  be  planted  entirely 
with  perennials  and  annuals. 
thus  making  youi  roser)  a  com- 
plete flower  garden. 

Main  people  think  that  a 
pool  is  particularly  appropriate 
to  a  rose  garden,  so  one  is 
shown  as  the  central  feature. 
It  uia\  be  Imi  a  (oik rete  bird 
bath  filled  b)  the  hose  every 
two  or  three  days,  thai  could 
be  made  b\  au\  good  hand] 
man.  or  it  ma\  be  as  fine  and 
expensive  as  you  care  to  pay  for 
with  concealed  plumbing,  a 
lead  figure  and  so  forth.  It 
ma\  or  ma)  n<>i  be  spanned  by 
i  rossed  an  hes  ol  pipe  or  wire 
with  climbing  roses  and  pa 
haps  a  large  flowered  clematis 
or  two. 

Walks  ma\  be  of  grass, 
bricks,  Hags  random  or  squar- 
ed. If  they  are  of  gravel,  there 
should  be  edgings  of  bricks  or 
tiles  to  separate  them  from  the 
beds. 

Conditions,  preferences  and 
points  of  view  vary  so  much 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone 
will  make  a  garden  just  like 
this.  But  it  may  suggest  ideas 
and  methods  that  you  can 
adapt  to  your  own  site  and 
your  own  needs. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  this 
plan  could  be  modified  greatly 
to  adapt  it  to  different  situa- 
tions. For  instance,  the  side 
beds  could  be  united  and 
planted  with  perennials  and 
annuals  with  shrubs,  evergreen 
or  deciduous  in  the  border  beds 
as  background.  Or,  the  centre 
square  of  four  beds  and  a  pool 
could  be  set  in  a  frame  of  flow- 
ers and  shrubs. 

Roses  require  a  heavy  soil. 
They  are  best  planted  in  the 
fall  so  that  summer  or  earlier 
is  the  best  time  to  plan  a  rose 
garden. 

List  of  some  desirable  "ever- 
blooming"    roses    (hybrid    teas 


and  Pernetyanas).  These  may 
not  be  the  "best"  roses  under 
all  conditions,  but  they  have 
been  tested  under  many  differ- 
ent conditions  and,  if  they  grow 
well,  you  are  sure  to  like  them. 
No  one  can  make  a  long  list  of 
the  "best"  roses  because  they 
vary  so  much  with  different 
soils,  climates  and  culture. 

WHITE  AND  NEAR  WHITE 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 

Ophelia 

Madame  Jules  Bouche 

Caledonia 

Miss  Willmott 

PINK 

Bett\   Uprichard 
Edith  Nellie  Perkins 
Madame  Butterfly 
Radiant  e 
Mis.  i bin \  Bowles 

RED 

Etoile  de  Hollande 
Red   Radiance 
Margaret  McGredy 
Charles  K.  Douglas 

YELLOW    si  I  \I)ES 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Thorn 
Golden  Dawn 
Mi s.  Dunlop  Besi 
Souvenir  de  Claudius  l'ernet 

SHAD!  S  ol   OR  \\(.l    \\i> 
SCARLET 
Talisman 

Madame  Edward  Herriot 
President  Herbert  Hoover 
Rev.  F.  Page  Robei  is 

CLIMBING  ROSES 
Will  I  I 
Pin  i in 
Silvei   Moon 

PINK 

Alida  Lovett 

Amei  ic  an  filial  m 

l)oioth\  Perkins  m 

Dr.  \V.  Van  Fleet 
Mary  Wallace 

RED 
Dr.  Hue)  M     m 

Paul's  Scarlet  Climber    M  in 
Excelsa     m 
Bess  Lovett 

Bloomfield  Courage     m 
YELLOW 

Ghislaine  de  Feligonde     M 

Jacotte     M 

Star  of  Persia     M 

Note:  —  M,  of  Moderate 
Growth.  These  roses  have 
shoots  usually  not  over  6  or  8 
feet  long,  and  are  best  suited 
for  pillars  or  narrow  lattices; 
m,  of  the  multiflora  type  with 
many  small  flowers,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Dorothy  Perkins.  To 
make  these  do  their  best,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  wood 
that  has  produced  flowers  soon 
after  the  flowers  are  gone  so  as 
to  encourage  the  growth  of 
new  shoots  for  next  year's 
growth. 


There  is  an  inherent  r(u;ility  to  Old  English  Silver 
—  a  color  ana  f>atina  which  cannot  be  recreated  —  a 
sheen  which  only  generations  of  Time  can  imf>art. 
In  the  Robinson  Collection  you  will  rind  innumer- 
able pieces  ol  Antique  LngUsh  Silver,  all  moderately 
fm'ced,  desirable  either  as  gilts  or  for  one's  own  use. 

Illustrated:  A  pair  of  Georgian  silver  candlesticks  made  in 
London  in  1784  by  J.  Alleine;  a  Georgian  Sheffield  (date 
wine  cooler,  circa  180O:  a  Georgian  Sheffield  (date  muffin 
disn  and  cover,  circa   i~QO. 


Une  Cdtauliskment  <j 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 
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35  KING  STREET.  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON  S.W.I 
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I  COURSE,  Ik*  o\\  us  a 
( lord,  and  iiaturall\  ii"s  Super- 
Charged.  Ho  likos  to  <:o  places 
and  do  things.  His  daughter 
sa\-  she  likos  to  danee  with 
him  at  the  nighl  clubs.  He 
thrills  to  the  fool  of  a  good  'run 
on  a  frost)  morning,  and  can 
still  tako  a  fence  behind  the 
hounds.  He  likos  to  navigate 
his  own  boat!  \\  hen  traveling, 
he  uses  the  airlines  ever)  time. 
So  noii  sec  it  is  not  years  but 
viewpoint  that's  important. 
Since  he  dislikes  the  common- 
place, it  is  only  natural  that  he 
waul-  Ins  motor  car  to  give 
him  pleasure  in  addition  to 
transportation.  \\  bile  be  gets 
a  kick  out  of  driving  the  (lord. 
he  sa\s  that  it's  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  (lord's  very 
power  and  efficiency  make  it 
the  safest  of  ears  to  drive. 


\l    HI    l<  \     U  TOMOBI  IK    COM  I'  \  \  \ 
CON  NKKSV I LLE,  INDIANA 


SPAIN-PERISHING    AND 
IMPERISHABLE 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

classic  figures  and  urns  stand 
along  the  wall  and  overhang- 
ing trees  combine  to  form  a 
picture  of  exquisite  beauty. 

In  the  large  formal  gardens 
main  typical  Renaissance 
Fountains  will  be  found  such 
as  the  one  in  the  royal  gardens 
of  Pedralbes,  that  lovely  mod- 
ern home  built  and  presented 
as  an  olive  branch  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Barcelona  to  the  last 
king  of  Spain  and  his  Queen. 
But  even  in  these  gardens  there 
is  no  rushing  and  gushing  of 
water  such  as  one  hears  in  the 
gardens  of  Italy. 

It  is  the  smaller  water  fea- 
tures of  the  south  and  those 
found  in  the  patios  which  are 
most  interesting  to  the  garden 
owner  of  today.  Simple  wall 
fountains  with  spouts  of  deli- 
cately and  intricately  wrought 
iron,  dipping  pools  of  colored 
tiles  and  the  enchanting  pools 
in  geometric  designs  of  tile  set 
flush  with  the  paving.  It  is  said 
that  the  Moors  used  the  tiny 
ones  with  the  raised  shallow 
bowds  as  hand  basins.  Thus  it 
was  that  "Morning  Star,"  pet- 
ted wife  of  a  Moorish  King, 
cleansed  her  dainty  hands  after 
a  bit  of  gardening. 

Well-heads  more  often  mark 
the  location  of  an  underground 
cistern  of  collected  rain  water 
than  of  a  spring  and  wall  foun- 
tains, wells  and  basins  in  the 
patios  are  usually  supplied  by 
water  collected  on  the  roof  or 
in  cisterns  beneath  the  court- 
yard paving. 

The  decorative  treatment  of 
steps  has  not  been  as  important 
in  the  design  of  Spanish 
gardens  as  has  water  and  in 
most  instances  flights  of  steps 
are  used  of  necessity  and  not  to 
enhance  the  plan  as  so  often  in 
the  gardens  of  Italy.  Steps  are 
frequently  lined  both  inside 
and  outside  the  hand  rail  with 
rows  of  potted  plants;  pergolas 
are  used  to  cover  steps  making 
what  might  be  a  long  and  hot 
climb  a  tunnel  of  delightful 
shade.  Bright  colored  tiles  are 
used  as  everywhere  and  form 
an  effective  foil  against  plain 
white  walls  as  is  shown  in  the 
picture  of  the  Sorolla's  city 
garden  in  Madrid.  In  Ronda 
an  astonishing  flight  of  steps 
cut  from  solid  rock  lead  from 
the  "Garden  of  the  Moorish 
King"  to  the  gorge  below  and 
can  anyone  forget  the  wonder- 
ful effect  produced  by  the  half 
mile  flight  of  broad  steps  lined 
on  either  side  with  tall  cy- 
presses leading  upward  to  a 
tiny  stone  church? 


UNDER   COVER 


By  Martin  Kamin 


PAUL  GAUGUIN'S  INTIMATE 
JOURNALS.  Translated  by  Van 
Wyck  Brooks.  Preface  by  Emile 
Gauguin.  254  pages.  Crown  Pub- 
lishers. 

MY  FATHER,  PAUL  GAUGUIN, 
by  Pola  Gauguin.  Translated  from 
the  Norwegian  by  Arthur  G.  Chater. 
300  pages.     Alfred  A.   Knopf. 

The  time  is  nearly  ripe,  one  sup- 
poses, for  a  definitive  and  decently 
critical  life  of  Paul  Gauguin.  At 
any  rate  he  has  now  gone  almost 
the  whole  gamut  from  the  desperate 
romantic  of  Somerset  Maugham's 
pretty  tale  to  the  attempts  of  his 
forgiving  family  to  whitewash  him 
into  a'  sort  of  respectability.  Un- 
fortunately though  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence"  probably  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  its  author  in  the  form  of 
royalties,  it  hardly  satisfied  those 
who  knew  Gauguin's  painting. 
Strickland,  as  presented  by  Maugh- 
am, lacked  credibility  precisely  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  one  thing  that 
justified  his  prototype — genius.  But 
then  one  could  hardly  expect  Som- 
erset Maugham  to  know  anything 
about  that. 

At  any  rate  his  caricature  thrilled 
the  maiden  ladies  of  the  rental 
libraries  and  gave  impetus  to  the 
clerks  in  stock-broking  houses  who 
dreamed  of  an  attic  in  Greenwich 
Village.  It  was  the  hey-day  of  Art 
— capitals  no  less.  Bankers  were 
ashamed  of  their  profession  and 
wrote  poetry  and  an  advertisement 
for  chewing  gum  showed  aspira- 
tions toward  a  place  in  the  art  gal- 
leries. The  life  of  Paul  Gauguin 
was  adapted  to  fit  into  this  mold. 
The  financier  who  deserted  his  fam- 
ily and  ran  away  to  the  South  Seas, 
lived  frenziedly  and  died  madly,  be- 
came a  symbol  of  escape  to  the  ex- 
patriates who  boozed  on  the  Left 
Bank  and  talked  about  their  Art. 

Now  the  sons  he  deserted  when 
he  went  in  search  of  his  soul  are 
trying  to  reclaim  him.  Emile  Gau- 
guin, who  contributes  the  preface 
to  the  Intimate  Journals,  creaks  a 
little  too  loudly  in  his  straining 
effort  to  alter  the  focus  of  the  pic- 
ture. Instead  of  leaning  to  the  left, 
poor  Paul  is  now  made  to  lean  to 
the  right.  But,  alas,  he's  still  out 
of  focus.  The  preface  doesn't 
quite  square  with  the  Journals  that 
follow  it. 

Issued  a  number  of  years  ago  in 
a  limited  edition  and  now  made 
available  in  a  cheaper  reprint  they 
still  make  fascinating  reading.  In 
them  is  pure  unwatered  Gauguin. 
Reading  them  is  like  seeing  what's 
underneath  the  somewhat  two-di- 
mensional oriental  calm  of  his  bril- 
liant canvases.  And  Gauguin,  like 
most  painters  who  use  a  pen  in- 
stead of  a  brush  for  the  time, 
knows  hew  to  write.  The  transla- 
tion of  Van  Wyck  Brooks  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work  and  a  joy 
to  read.  One  wishes  that  it  were 
possible  to  like  the  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  paintings  as  well.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  the  pub- 
lishers left  them  all  in  black  and 
white  instead  of  trying  to  capture 
the  uniquely  bright  colors  of  his 
unforgettable  canvases. 

Pola  Gauguin,  who  was  only  two 
years  old  when  his  father  left  suc- 
ceeds in  understanding  him  some- 
what better.  Possibly  the  fact  that 
he  was*  himself  an  architect,  art 
critic  and  painter  brought  him  some- 
what closer.  Too,  he  apparently 
resembled  his  father  quite  notice- 
ably and  was  often  reminded  of 
that  fact.  For  the  rest  his  only  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  Paul  comes 
from  a  brief  visit  the  latter  paid  his 
family  in  Denmark.  Fortunately 
Pola  makes  frequent  use  of  the 
Journals  and  gives  some  very  use- 


ful letters.  His  own  rather  color-' 
less  prose  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  his  father's  more  vigorous! 
many-faceted  prose.  The  paintings^ 
get  rather  better  treatment  in  this' 
volume,  many  of  them  being  repro-jl 
duced  in  really  excellent  fashion. 

So  now  that  both  extremes  have'l 
had  their  say,  and  his  paintings  no 
longer  are  battlegrounds  of  opinion,] 
perhaps  someone  will  begin  to  real- 
ly  look   at   the   man   and   study  his ' 
work    and    evaluate    them    for    us 
properly. 

John  C.  Kraemer. 

SCENERY:  THEN  AND  NOW, 
by  Donald  Oenslager.  260  pages 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Co. 

More  interesting  than  Donald 
Oenslager's  theory  of  theatrical  de- 
vice or  design,  is  his  substantial  and 
important  contribution  to  the  con- 
temporary stage.  Already — and  in 
the  early  years  of  his  career — he 
has  established  himself  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  theatre,  diversi- 
fying his  talents  with  remarkable 
facility  into  the  various  branches  of 
such  entertainment. 

One  scarcely  needs  a  program 
note  to  know  that  a  set  is  of  his 
making.  Not  that  his  work  bears 
for  an  instant  the  egocentric  trade- 
mark of  a  style  or  manner,  but  that 
its  quality  proclaims  his  unvarying 
standard  of  integrity  and  good  taste. 

First,  his  integrity  in  his  capacity 
of  designer  in  the  elaborate  and  in- 
volved mechanism  of  a  production. 
His  appreciation  and  measure  of 
the  scene's  function  in  each  in- 
stance. His  graphic  coordination 
with  the  script. 

Secondly,  his  good  taste  in  care- 
ful execution  and  choice  of  salient 
detail.  His  quick  perception  of  the 
"gist"  of  period,  place  and  time. 

These  qualities  have  given  him 
the  right  to  break  tradition's  pat- 
tern to  a  new  design.  To  reach 
into  the  future  with  knowledge  of 
the  past — today — when  forms  are 
corrupted  in  defiance,  rather  than 
through  the  seasoned  reasoning  of 
comparisons,  or  conviction. 

Therefore  his  book  is  worth  the 
reading — though  slightly  dry  and 
academic.  Not  in  the  text,  but  in 
his  illustrations  we  find  his  eloquent 
solutions. 

J.H. 

"SO  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  INTO 
THE  THEATRE,"  by  Shepard 
Traube — Reviewed^  by  Bernard  So- 
bel.  258  pages.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 

In  his  new  book  Shepard  Traube 
describes  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  books  on  the  stage,  the 
exact  function  of  the  scenic  artist 
in  the  professional  playhouse  and 
his  chances  for  gaining  a  place  in 
this  prescribed  area. 

The  procedure  is  involved  and 
paradoxically  heartening  and  de- 
pressing. But  no  one  who  aspires 
to  a  career  as  a  scenic  artist  dare 
ignore  the  advice  here  given.  Better 
still,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  use  this 
advice  as  a  check-up  on  his  own 
abilities  and  financial  assets  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  should  continue 
with  his  ambitions  or  abandon  them 
for  a  type  of  work  for  which  he 
may  be  better  fitted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amateur 
scenic  artist  cannot  possibly  gain 
admission  in  the  professional 
theatre  until  he  becomes  a  member 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  membership  is  made 
up  largely  of  painters  and  studio 
workers  who  are  primarily  con- 
cerned in  keeping  their  profession 
from  being  overcrowded  and,  as  a 
result,  the  method  of  membership 
is  designed  to  keep  people  out. 
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Applicants   must   pass   an   exam- 
ination "calling  for  a  knowledge  not 
snly  of  stage   drawing   and   d< 
3ui    a:  carpentry,    lighting, 

the    history    of     the     art    and    the 
fitht  atre." 

But  even   when  the   scenic   artist 

[is    recognized    and    established,    he 

[has  a  difficult  job  ahead  of  him.  He 

Imust     provide     working     drawings 

[from  which  the  artist  may  paint  and 

the  carpenters  work.     He  must  be 

iniormed   on   period    furniture    and 

j  decoration  so  that  he  may  approve 

jail  properties.     He   must    supervise 

the    building    and    painting    of    his 

I  sets.     He    must    be     familiar    with 

fashions  and  clothes  so  that  he  may 

advise  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 

costumes  of  the  play. 

For  carrying  out  successfully  a 
multitude  of  duties  of  this  sort,  re- 
wards are  comparatively  small. 
The  payment  for  minimum  service 
is  $250.00  per  design,  while  the 
maximum  sum  for  a  one-set  show- 
is  about  $2,500. 

The  substantial  rewards  for  the 
scenic  designer  come  from  less 
poetic  service  in  designing  lamps, 
furniture,  buildings,  and  locomo- 
tives. The  scenic  designer,  how- 
ever, who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
get  into  the  movies,  has  an  excellent 
chance  for  obtaining  a  larger  salary 
and  continuous  employment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
this  highly  informative,  authorita- 
tive and  exhaustive  book,  Shepard 
Traube  admits  that  every  depart- 
ment in  the  theatre  is  practically 
closed  to  the  amateur. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  scenic  de- 
icr,  however,  he  happily  hoM> 
put  faint  hope  for  admittance  by 
way  of  the  distinguished  profession- 
al designer,  Donald  Oenslager,  who 
declares  thai  he  arrived  on  Broad- 
way through  experience  in  the  Lit- 
tle Theatre. 

Bernarh  SoBEL 

ART  CF  THE  FAR  EAST.  By  Laurence 
Binyon.     Illustrated.     Batsford,    London. 

Paintings  from  China  and  Japan. 
A  new  addition  to  the  "Art  and 
N'ature  in  Color"  series. 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  REMRRANDT. 
By  A.  Bredius.  Illustrated.  Stechert  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty  reproduc- 
tions of  the  Artist's  work.  The 
illustrations  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  matter. 

ENGLISH  COSTUME  IN  THE  EARLY 
MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Iris  Brooke.  Il- 
lustrated.    Macmillan    Co.,    New   York. 

This  is  the  seventh  volume  which 
completes  the  series  dealing  with 
English  costumes  from  the  10th  to 
the  19th  century. 

CATALOGUE  OF  PORTRAITS  IN 
THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  Salem, 
Mass.  Illustrated.  The  Institute,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Introduction  by  Henry  Wilder 
Foote.  The  volume  deals  with 
the  portraiture  of  three  centuries. 

MODERN  FURNITURE.  By  E.  Nelson 
Exton  and  A.  Frederick  Littman.  Illus- 
trated.   Boriswood,    London. 

A  handy  volume  containing  illus- 
trations of  modern  furniture  and 
utensils. 

ENGLISH  PERIOD  FURNITURE.  By 
Charles  H.  Hayward.  Illustrated.  Evans 
Bros.,    London. 

A  simple  compendium  intended 
for  the  person  interested  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  period  and  style  of 
English  furniture.  The  book  cov- 
ers the  period  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a 
useful  volume  written  in  non 
technical  language. 

HERALD'S  COMMEMORATIVE  EX- 
HIBITION (1484-1934).  Illustrated. 
College  of   Arms,   London. 

This  volume  is  a  pageant  of  arms. 
Lavishly  illustrated  with  65  plates 
of  which  ten  are  in  full  color.  The 


plates  reproduce  shields,  banners, 
grants,  tournaments,  etc. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SHRUBS.  Alfred  Carl 
Hones.  Illustrated.  De  La  Mare  Co., 
New     York. 

This  is  a  revised  edition.  A  thor- 
ough compendium  for  the  gardener 
giving  non-technical  descriptions 
of  plants,  shrubs,  seeds,  etc.  Con- 
tains much  useful  information 
about  spraying,  grafting  and  cut- 
ting. 

THE  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR.  By 
Francis  M.  Kelly.  Illustrated.  Bats- 
ford,   London. 

Life  in  the  middle  ages  as  de- 
picted  in   illuminated   miniatures. 

SCULPTURE.  By  Lee  Lawrie.  Illus- 
trated.   J.   H.   Hansen,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Portfolio  of  48  plates  with  a  fore- 
vyord  by  the  Sculptor.  A  dis- 
tinguished collection  gathered  to- 
gether from  several  museums  and 
privately  owned  galleries. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  C.  E.  Kenneth 
Mees.  Illustrated.  Macmillan,  New 
York. 

A  non-technical  work  describing 
the  story  of  the  development  of 
photography. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS,  LOAN  EXHIBI- 
riON.  Illustrated.  Toledo  Mu-tura  of 
Art,   Toledo,   Ohio. 

An  illustrated  catalogue. 

PICTURING  MIRACLES  OF  PLANT 
AND  ANIMAL  LIFE.  By  Arthur  C. 
Pilsbury.  Illustrated.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Plant  life  through  the  camera. 

RED  FIGURED  ATHENIAN  VASES. 
By  Gi-ela  Richter,  MA.  Illustrated. 
Yale   University   Press,   New  Haven. 

Reproductions  of  vases  in  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  Two 
volumes  of  text  and  plal 

THE  EARLY  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
WESTERN      PENNSYLVANIA.       By 

Diaries  Mnrse  StOtZ.  Illustrated.  Win, 
Helburn,  New  York  for  the  Buhl  Foun- 
dation. 

A  photographic  record  and  survey 
of  building  prior  to  1860. 

FINE  PRINTS.  OLD  AND  NEW.  By 
Carl  Zicrosser.  Illustrated.  Covici- 
Friede,   New  York. 

Some  of  these  essays  were  orig- 
inally published  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  in  Creative  AR'I 
well  designed  pamphlet.  Mr. 
Zigrosser  makes  a  plea  for  great 
art  in   inexpensive  reproductions. 

HERBS  AND  HERB  GARDENING.  By 
Eleanour  Sinclair  Rohde.  Illustrated 
with  photographs.  Medici  Society,  Lon- 
don. 

History  and  folklore  in  terms  of 
herbs.  The  author  recites  many 
quaint  traditions  and  customs 
connected  with  herbs.  An  inter- 
esting sidelight  on  the  various 
uses  of  herbs  was  the  housewife 
of  the  17th  century,  the  author 
relates.  She  had  to  prepare  her 
face  cream,  bath  scents,  cooking 
flavors  and  even  furniture  polish 
from  the  garden  produce.  The 
author  devotes  a  chapter  on  plan- 
ning an  herb  garden  and  suggests 
several  plans  for  securing  desired 
results. 

TREES.  By  Thomas  O.  Sheckell.  Illus- 
erell  Sitwell.  Illustrated.  Battsford, 
London. 

Eighty-odd  photographs  of  trees 
from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.    Interesting  photography. 

CONVERSATION  PIECES.  By  Sachev- 
erell.      Illustrated.      Battsford,     London. 

A  survey  of  English  domestic 
portraits  and  their  painters.  Notes 
and  critical  comment  on  the  illus- 
trations  by   Michael   Sevier. 

APES,  IVORY  AND  JADE.  By  Kirk 
Meadowcroft.  Illustrated.  Richard 
Smith,    New   York. 

A  rambling  essay  and  some  per- 
sonal reactions  to  carvings,  jew- 
elry, pottery,  etc. 


Ruffles 


A  Striking  Variation  in  a  JVall  Paper 


Designed  by 

BIRGE 

If  you  have  a  yearning  to  see  wall  paper  in  its  widest  de- 
parture from  the  mode  of  hearts  and  flowers,  you  will  thrill 
with  the  potentials  of  this  pattern. 

It  is  produced  by  Birge  in  five  combinations  of  colors — 
thus  adding  to  the  number  of  decorative  plans  to  which  it 
may  be  adapted. 

This  paper  is  one  of  the  Birge  exclusive  Bordered  Wall 
Papers  which  includes  a  border  specially  designed  to  com- 
plement the  effectiveness  of  the  sidewalls  and  printed  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  perfect  color  match. 

Birge  maintains  an  art  department  with  a  corps  of  artists 
at  your  service  in  planning  wall  paper  decoration.  Your 
correspondence  is  invited. 


M.  H.  BIRGE   &  SONS  COMPANY 

390  Niagara  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Branches: 
CHICAGO,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.  NEW  YORK,  22  East  40th  St. 
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2.000  threads  of  silk  are  put  Into  the  loom 
by    twisting    in    the    threads    one    by    one. 


SEELEY-  SCAL  AM  ANDRE 

FABRICS 

ARE  EXCLUSIVE 


because 


•  All  designs  are  by  Franco  Scal- 
amandre. 

•  All  weaving  is  done  in  our  own 
factory. 

•  All  dyeing  is  done  by  us. 


SEELEY-     SCALAMANDRE     CO.,     INC. 

598  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Become  an  authority  on 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Perfect  taste  in  home  decoration 
and  expert  knowledge  which  will 
enable  you  to  enter  this  interesting 
field  of  work,  are  now  possible 
with  the  minimum  of  effort, 
through 

ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Home    Study    Course 
in  Interior  Decoration 

Write  for  handsome  booklet  for 
full  information,  without  obliga- 
tion, on  this  easy  method  of  be- 
coming a  trained  interior  deco- 
rator. 

Arts  &  Decoration 

Dept.  O,  116  E.  16th  St. 

New   York,   N.   Y. 


Period  Accessories 


A  complete  line  of  period  reproduc- 
tions such  as  tie  backs  — -  paperweights 
—  lases  —  bowls  —  lamps  —  hurricanes 
are  in   stock. 

Reproductions  made  to  order. 
See  your  decorator  or 
write   for    catalog    to 

Period  Art  Reproductions,  Inc. 

Importers  Manufacturers 

19  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  firms  mentioned  in 
TALKING    SHOP    upon    request. 

Please  address  your  inquiries  to 
A.H.C.,  Talking  Shop  Department, 
ARTS  &  DECORATION,  116 
East   16  Street,  New   York   City. 


A 


nnouncing 


WE    SOLICIT    YOUR 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A      NEW       BOOK      ON      QUEEN       ELIZABETH 

ELIZABETH  OF  ENGLAND 

By     Natalie    Hays     Hammond 

$2.50 

"THERE  IS  A  WARMTH  IN  THE  LINES,  A  WARMING  GLOW 
THAT  TRANSFORMS  HER  PLAY  INTO  SOMETHING  THAT  RISES 
SWEET      AND      STRONG      FROM      THE      PAGES      OF      HISTORY." 

Times     Advertiser,     Trenton,     N.     J. 

KAMIN    PUBLISHERS 

1423— 6th  Ave.  at  58th  St.,  New  York  City 

ON     SALE      AT     ALL     BOOKSHOPS. 


TALKING  SHOP 


THIS  charmingly  simple  vase 
for  your  country  house  is  of 
heavy  crystal  cut  in  a  deep  swirl, 
a  feature  that  makes  unusual 
flower  arrangement  particularly 
interesting.  The  vase  is  6V2" 
tall.     From  Pitt  Petri,  Inc. 


FOR  your  silver  collection,  we 
recommend  this  graceful  cake 
or  fruit  basket,  by  William  Plum- 
mer  of  London,  and  dated  1761, 
the  time  of  the  Third  George.  Its 
intricately  airy  design  will  be 
most  becoming  to  your  tea-table. 
Clapp  &  Graham  Co. 


THESE  delicate  cornucopias 
would  look  very  well  on  a 
classically  simple  mantel.  Of  the 
finest  crystal,  they  are  of  Bohem- 
ian extraction,  and  are  etched 
with  an  antique  grape  pattern. 
They  stand  nine  inches  high. 
Reits  Glassware. 


1 

fc      it 

LVAt.JI 

THIS  very  sumptuous  Gobelin  tapestry  of  the  early 
Eighteenth  Century,  depicts  a  scene  taken  from  a  picture 
by  Francois  Boucher.  It  was  especially  woven  for  Catherine 
the  Great  and  hung  in  the  Winter  Palace  in  Moscow.  In 
fact,  the  lady  in  the  sleigh  is  the  great  Queen  herself,  an 
informal  portrait  for  which  she  is  said  to  have  posed. 
Dalva  Bros. 
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TALKING  SHOP 
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AN  array  of  beauty 
aids  that  are  guar- 
anteed to  restore  the 
proverbial  flush  of 
youth  to  the  most  with- 
ered visage.  Re-Naitre 
creams  are  enthusias- 
tically recommended  by 
experts,  and  come  at- 
tractively jarred,  in 
various  sizes.  Re-Naitre, 
Inc. 


AVERY  handsome  five-piece 
Georgian  tea  set  which 
would  embellish  the  most  lavish 
sideboard.  It  was  made  in  Lon- 
don in  1798  by  Peter  and  Ann 
Bateman,  and  is  really  worthy  of 
a  collector's  interest.  Its  simple 
purity  of  design  make  it  appropri- 
ate in  almost  every  type  of  decor. 
Robert  Ensko,  Inc. 


THIS  antique  brass  Syrian  tray 
and  water  jug  will  lend  a 
glowing  accent  to  your  studio 
room  or  your  house-alias-barn  in 
the  country.  The  tray  is  orna- 
mented with  Bible  legends,  ham- 
mered into  the  solid  metal,  and 
the  jug  has  chains  so  that  you  can 
hang  it  up  and  fill  it  with  ivy  or 
flowers.  Allen  Brass  Antique 
Shop. 


A  STUNNINGLY  decorative 
armillary  sundial  for  your 
garden,  which  you  can  have  with 
or  without  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  It  is  of  antique  brass  and 
comes  in  two  different  heights, 
sixteen  inches  and  twenty  inches. 
Erkins  Studio. 


Prestige  ♦  ♦  ♦  more  than  a  word! 

Although  "Prestige"  can  be  defined  in  a  proper  dictionary 
manner,  it  is  far  more  than  a  dictionary  word!  It  connotes 
a  depth  of  meaning  which  can  best  be  fathomed  by  those 
who  themselves  enjoy  Prestige  in  their  own  sphere  of  opera- 
tions. 

The  Interior  Decorator  catering  to  an  exclusive  clientele  will 
understand!  He  has  built  his  Prestige  through  years  of 
conscientious,  intelligent  service  .  .  .  and  through  the  use  of 
items  manufactured  by  firms  bearing  enviable  reputations  for 
quality.  More  than  likely,  such  a  Decorator  has  decided 
to  add  to  his  own  Prestige  by  specifying,  whenever  possible, 
"Bedding  by  WELLS!" 

Our  hand-made  bedding  is  available  through  the  Interior  Decorator 
in  eleven  of  New  York's  most  exclusive  furniture  showrooms,  at 
prices  ranging — for  a  mattress — from  #34.50  to  #160. 

Albano  *  Bodart  *  Brunovan  *  Cassard-Romano  *  Charak 
Kittinger  *   Nahon  *   Old   Colony   *  Schmieg  &   Kotzian  *  Shaw  *  Tapp 

WELLS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 


Boston 


Chicago 


WELLS 


One  of  our  fine  antique  Georgian  white 
marble   mantels. 


MANTELS   OF   DISTINCTION 

Over  two  hundred  marble  and 
wood  mantels  on  display  at  our 
showrooms  ranging  from  the  mod- 
erate in  price  to  those  requiring  the 
utmost  skill  and  finest  marble  the 
market  will  offer.  We  also  make 
to  your  order  any  mantel  you  may 
desire. 

Tfe  (§lbe  fflixnttl  ^rfoppejnc. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Pres. 

251   East   33   St.  New  York 

Est.   1879 


PLANS 


Before    building,    call    and    see    my    books    of 
plans    and    exteriors. 

-»  p-six  Houses,  Dutch  A  Cape  Cod"  $1.00 

UnnL-s     J  "Six  Early  American   Houses"  $1.00 

D0°        |  "Colonial   Houses"    $5.00 

L  "Stucco    Houses"     $lu.nii 

Five  to  thirty  rooms.  New  England,  Georgian, 
Tudor.    French    styles. 

HENRY   T.   CHILD,   Architect 

16   East   41st   Street  New    York 


"Cupids" 
Antique  Panels  Louis  XVI 

HANDPAINTED  screens  in  Modern 
and  Period.  WALLPAPER,  PRINT, 
FABRIC  screens,  etc.,  all  designs. 
PLAIN  SCREENS,  for  your  own  deco- 
ration in  LEATHER,  CANVAS, 
FIBRE  board,   etc. 

Screens    can    be    taken    from    stock,    or 
made    to    your    special    order,    any    size 
and  as  many  panels  as)  desired. 
Catalogue  upon  request. 

HOUSE  OF  SCREENS 

513  6th  Avenue  New  York 

CHelsea      3-5857 


SOLID  BRASS  KNOCKER 


Exact 

Reproduction 

of    One    of 

Our    Large 

Collection 

of     Colonial 

Door-Knocker  s 

Size  8"x4" 

$3.50 


Allen  Brass  Antique  Shop 

71   ALLEN   ST.  NEW   YORK   CITY 

Write  for  New  Catalogue 
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FIGHT  CANCER  WITH  KNOWLEDGE 

. . .  Under  this  slogan  the  women  of  America  are  uniting  in  the 
first  national  campaign  to  fight  cancer  and  its  allies,  fear  and 
ignorance  — uniting  in  a  mighty  effort  to  save  human  life. 
Cancer  can  be  cured  if  discovered  in  time.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
half  the  140,000  persons  who  die  of  it  each  year  can  be  saved 
by  the  spread  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

March  with  us  in  this  great  Crusade! 

WOMEN'S     FIELD     ARMY 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
1250  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  TO  HELP.  Enlist  in  the  Women's  Field  Army. 
Send  SI  to  the  A  merican  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  today.  Seventy  cents 
of  your  dollar  will  be  spent  by  your  Slate  Division  in  cancer  control  work. 


WARWICK   DEEPING  S 

delightful  novel  of  the  London  of  Samuel 
Pepys  and  Nell  Gwyn 

THESE  WHITE  HANDS 


Against  that  gay  and  fascinating  London  when  the  bubble  of  a  repu- 
tation could  be  burst  with  a  kiss,  Deeping  has  woven  a  powerful 
drama  of  intrigue  and  romance.  A  compelling  story  of  emotional 
and  dramatic  qualities  in  which  Samuel  Pepys  himself  is  one  of  the 
principal  characters.  $2.00 


INSIDE   100   HOMES 

Compiled   by 
MARY   FA.\TO.\   ROBERTS 

Editor   of  Arts  and  Decoration 

Into  a  hundred  homes,  distinguished 
for  their  taste.  The  text  and  immense 
number  of  interpretive  pictures  in- 
clude every  room  in  the  house. 
Crowded  with  ideas  for  making  the 
home  more  beautiful  and  livable. 
Large   octavo.  $3.50 


AMERICAN    HURLY-BURLY 

BY  ER.\EST  SUTHERLAND  BATES 
and  Alan    Williams 

What  Frederick  Allen  did  for  a 
memorable  decade  in  Only  Yesterday, 
the  authors  of  AMERICAN 
HURLY-BURLY  have  done  for  the 
extraordinary  year  just  past.  The 
decline  of  the  Liberty  League,  Mrs. 
Simpson,  the  collapse  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  the  introduction  of  sit- 
down  strikes,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
scores  of  other  happenings  from  the 
inside.  $2.50 


TALKING  SHOP 


THIS  amusing  lamp  is  con- 
trived from  one  of  a  col- 
lection of  old  Staffordshire 
Toby  jugs.  The  robust  gen- 
tleman is  named  Toby  Filpot, 
who  was  a  genial  coachman  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  He 
looks  very  pleased  with  him- 
self, perhaps  because  his  colors 
are  so  bright  and  jocund. 
Arden  Lamps  and  Shades,  Inc. 


FOR  the  lady  who  likes 
caviar  in  her  drawing  room 
as  well  as  on  her  table,  we 
recommend  this  very  rare 
carved  and  gilt  Chippendale 
mirror,  from  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Coventry.  Nothing 
could  be  more  elegant  for  the 
dweller  in  Georgian  halls. 
From  Stair  &   Company,   Inc. 


IF  you  are  going  away  for  the 
weekend  and  don't  know 
what  to  present  to  your  host- 
ess, we  suggest  this  charming 
package  so  smartly  tied  and 
wrapped,  which  contains 
chocolate  wafers  imported  from 
Holland,  shortbread  and 
Wheatolas,  an  imported  tea 
biscuits.    Alice  Marks. 


ANOTHER  item 
for  the  collector 
of  lamps  is  this  pic- 
turesque French 
faience  one.  The 
base  is  crackled 
cream,  with  a  brown 
and  green  design,  and 
the  shade  is  of  natu- 
ral silk  trimmed  in 
the  same  accenting 
colors.  From  W.  & 
J.  Sloane. 
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I  III    ll  ER  /(■/    YARD 
inued  from  page  43) 

He  is  liktl\    to  want   some 

overs,  and   perhaps   space   to 
some  vegetables. 

\\\  these  are  provided  for  in 
Ln  simple  plan  accompanying 
bis  article,  wherein  all  avail 
[ble  space  is  utilized  to  good 
■vantage.  The  shrubs  and 
ball  trees  will  develop  into  a 
rami'  for  the  lawn,  with  an 
ling  in  which  appears  an 
n,h  for  climbing  roses  or 
>ther  vines,  and  through  it  a 
sundial,  or  bird  bath,  or  a  com- 
pilation of  both,  set  in  flowers. 
Empty     spaces    in    the    flower 

els  arc  for  annuals  or  late 
tulips. 

The  spaces  for  vegetables 
iav  be  used  for  other  plant- 
ling,  or  an\  other  purposes  de- 
sired, especially  those  that 
would  be  bettei  screened  by 
the  shrubbery.  They  might  be 
gardens  or  pla\  spaces  for  the 
[children.  Anyone  who  thinks 
that  vegetables  in  any  respec- 
table quantity  could  not  be 
raised  in  such  small  space  is 
advised  to  watch  a  well-run 
public  children's  garden. 

Thus  the  layout  of  the  back 
\ard  of  our  imaginary  Aver- 
age Man  or  Woman  resolves 
ftself  into  two  main  features: 
a  lawn  or  other  open  space, 
and  some  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Trees,  as  we  have  said,  should 
be  used  very  sparingly,  for  the 
reason  that  one  good  tree  in  a 
small  lot  may,  in  time,  damage 
much  <>l  the  uiass  and  plant- 
ing. 

The  lawn  may  be  used  for 
so  main  purposes,  useful  and 
ornamental  (including  clothes 
diving),  that  it  combines  many 
important  functions  in  itself. 
It  is  a  place  for  both  play  and 
work,  tor  sitting  in  the  sun,  or 
(with  the  aid  of  a  large  um- 
brella), in  the  shade.  And  it  is 
the  best  foreground  for  flowers 
and  foliage,  just  as  they  are  the 
best  frame  for  the  grass. 

The  next  important  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  are: 
How  much  open  space,  and  of 
what  shape?  How  much  plant- 
ing, foliage,  flowers,  and  of 
what  kinds? 

There  should  also  be  space 
somewhere  for  a  small  yard  for 
necessary  things  that  are  better 
kept  out  of  sight.  Such  things 
can  be  concealed  behind  a 
wooden  lattice.  A  good  place 
for  this  might  be  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  house  and 
garage,  if  the  rear  garage  line 
does  not  come  up  to  that  of 
the  house. 

As  to  the  front  yard:  by  far 
the    most    popular    treatment 


seems  to  be  a  planting  of  small 
evergreens  along  the  front  of 
the  house,  for,  if  they  grow 
well,  these  plants  are  attractive 
in  themselves,  and  have  the 
great  advantage  of  remaining 
green  throughout  the  year. 
But  people  have  a  way  of  using 
them  in  excess,  and  seldom,  it 
ever,  thinning  them  out  when 
they  begin  to  crowd  each 
other.  1  he)  are  often,  perhaps 
usually,  planted  to  conceal  the 
entire  base  of  the  wall  of  the 
house,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
grow  up  to  cut  off  the  light 
from  the  front  windows.  Let 
anyone  who  doubts  this  keep 
his  eyes  open  in  driving 
through  a  suburban  district. 
Such  plants,  fascinating  as  they 
may  seem  when  they  come 
from  the  nursery,  should  be 
used  in  limited  numbers  and 
grouped  at  salient  points,  so  as 
to  allow  part  of  the  wall  to  be 
seen.  II  they  get  too  tall  and 
scrawny,  as  they  usually  do 
eventually,  the)  should  be  tak- 
en out  resolutely  and  replaced 
with  new  plants. 

Flowering  shrubs  may  be 
used  with  charming  effect  in 
front  ol  the  house  and  arc,  in 
reality,  more  in  the  American 
feeling  than  the  exoti(  and 
more  delicate  evergreens,  such 
as  biotas.  Chinese  junipers  and 
BO  Ebrth.  Furthermore,  the 
evergreens  arc  very  susceptible 
to  the  smoke  and  ^as-polluted 
atmosphere  of  towns,  and 
nevei  look  theu  Inst  except  in 
pine  air.  Flowering  shrubs  are, 
ol  course,  bare  lot  half  the  year. 

Flower    Carelrn  Planting     li-t- 

Space    Nil 

1  Ilthrid   Tea   Roses 

2  Tall     I.:irk-pur~     (delphinium) 

3  Perennial    asters    I.    v. 
I  i  .o-mn- 

.*»  '..iill:inli.i- 

C>  llrlrnium     autumnale,     Sneeze»ort 

7  Peonien    i.    v. 

8  Oriental    Poppies 

'»    Veronica     1.     »uh-i--ili-     Speedwell 
lO    Sr:ibi.c:i     r;iuc;i.ira.     Srabiou* 

1  1    Tall    Phlox    i.    v. 

12  Owpril    1.    prandiflora 

13  Hi. -I. i     subrorcI;it:i.     White     Funkia 

14  Alyssum     sax.     com  pactum .     Rork     Cress 
1 .1  Phlox     subuLita     i.     v.     Mo..     Pink 

16  Ceratostipma     plumbaginoides 

Leadwort.    Plumbago 

17  Aquilegias     i.    v. 

18  Diclamnus    fraxinella.    Gas    Plant 

19  Cypsophila     panirulata.     Baby's     Breath 

21  Campanula    p.    Thelham    Beautjr 

22  Iris    Cermanica    1.    T. 

23  Centaurea     macrocephala.     Knapweed 

2  1    Liatris     pyenostachya,     Kansas     Cay- 

feather 
2j    Platycodon     g.     mariesi 

Trees    and    Shrubs 
Space    No. 

1  Japanese     Flowering    Cherry 

2  Forsythia     suspensa 

3  Spiraea    Vanhouttei 

4  Cydonia    Juponira.    Japan    Quince 

5  Viburnum     t.     plicatum     Japanese 

Snowball 

6  Malus     floribunda.     Flowering    Crab 

7  White    Birch 

R    I.onirera    Morrowi.    Shrub    Honeysuckle 

9  Lilac 

10  Weigela    roses,    pink 

11  Lonicera     fragrantissims 

Fragrant     Honeysuckle 

12  Philadelphus   c.   virginale   Mock   Orange 

13  Bechtel's    Crab 

14  Forsythia    viridissima 

15  Oriental    Spruce 

16  Scarlet    Oak 

17  Pinus    cembra,    Swiss    Stone    Pine 

18  Pinus    mughns 

19  JuniperiM    pfitzeriana 

20  Taxus    re    pandens,    Spreading    Yew 

21  American     arborvitae 

22  Pink     flowering    Dogwood 

23  White    flowering    Dogwood 
2  1    Sophora    Juponica 


THE  SAGA  OF  A  BOX- 
WOOD GARDE X 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

into  bunches,  making  a  head 
of  green  about  the  size  of  a 
small  corsage.  Each  bunch 
was  dropped  into  a  tub  of 
water  to  await  the  convenience 
of  the  man  with  the  spade. 

Each  bunch  was  planted 
where  it  was  expected  to  grow 
—one  foot  from  its  neighbor. 
The  parent  plant  was  made 
into  about  2000  of  these  tiny 
bunches. 

The  transformation  of  the 
would-be  garden  was  imme- 
diate. The  change  that  takes 
place  in  a  tailor  shop  when  the 
bastings  are  out  and  the  gar- 
ment is  pressed,  took  place  on 
our  walkways.  The  dainty 
picot  edgings  gave  order,  finish. 
and  a  clear  delineation  that 
had  not  existed   before. 

A  mile  stone  had  been 
reached!  One  could  foresee 
the  day  when  the  visitor  would 
speak  of  the  garden  as  an  ex- 
isting reality,  and  not  say  "I 
see  you  are  doing  some  plant- 
ing." However,  the  conscious 
knowledge  that  those  delicate 
green  borders  were  not  spring- 
ing from  strong  fibrous  roots 
made  one  wonder  if  their  deco- 
rativeness  would  be  as  short 
lived  as  Christmas  greens- 
Remember  it  was  in  the  month 
of  July!  I  resolved  to  be  faith- 
ful in  watering.  The  hose  was 
used  every  other  day  during  the 
very  dry  weather  through  the 
remaining  hot  months  of  that 
year.  The  borders  never  lost 
their  freshness,  and  almost  100 
per  cent  of  these  cuttings 
lived. 

It  has  been  12  years  since 
they  were  set.  Their  average 
height  is  20  inches.  Every 
other  plant  has  been  taken  out 
in  order  to  make  more  perfect 
specimens.  The  plants  in  the 
shade  are  globulas  in  shape  and 
require  almost  no  care.  Those 
in  the  sun  are  more  compact 
and  pyramidal.  The  latter  oc- 
casionally develop  a  blight  if 
allowed  to  get  too  dry.  But 
watering  has  corrected  every 
disease  tendency  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

They  are  the  most  distinctive 
things  in  my  garden,  and  have 
required  less  care  than  any- 
thing else. 

Boxwood  in  a  temperate 
climate  and  in  loving  sur- 
roundings is  always  beautiful, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  person 
who  does  not  like  its  fragrance. 
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WEDEN! 

UNO  OF  SUNLIT  NIGHTS 


If  you  are  abroad  in  May  or  June,  visit 
Stockholm  when  Sweden's  generous  summer 
crowns  her  gay,  spotless  capital  with  bright 
and  fragrant  flowers.  Her  charm  and  beauly 
enhanced  by  the  ethereal  afterglow  of  her 
sunlit  nights  will  delight  you. 

Discover  for  yourself  why  this  lovely  city 
is  so  rapidly  winning  the  affectionate  prefer- 
ence of  all  American  visitors. 

Make  Stockholm  your  gateway  to  all  the 
northern  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating 
Baltic  region. 

Only  eight  hours  by  plane  from  tondon, 
Paris;  five  hours  from  Berlin.  By  through 
trains  from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  direct  in 
Swedish  liners  from  New  York  in  eight  luxu- 
rious days. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  for  our  new 
"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

suggesting  delightful  trips  in  all  the  Scandina- 
vian countries — a  wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please  mention  Department  AD 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION   BUREAU 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


TOP     OF     THE 
P  O  C  O  N  O  S 


OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

•  Near  enough  to  commute  weekend*  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia — far  enough  to 
provide  a  complete  change,  driest  winter  cli- 
mate in  the  East,  healthful  1800-ft.  altitude. 
Complete  service  and  comfort  without  stuffy 
formality,  40  miles  of  ski  trails— ice-skating 
on  private  lake— dog  riding — tobogganing — 
sleighing.  Herman  V.  Yeager,  General 
Manager. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

P0C0N0    MANOR,    PENNSYLVANIA 
N.     Y.      Office:     300      Madison      Ave.      VAN      3-7200 
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See  FRANCE 


ON 


OR 

SCOTLAND 

ENCLAND 

HOLLAND 

ITALY 

BELGIUM 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

GERMANY 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

After  jrou  have  examined  the  de- 
lightful up-to-the-minute  guides 
prepared  by  that  widely  experi- 
enced traveler,  Sydney  A.  Clark, 
you  will  want  to  rush  right  off  to 
the  nearest  steamship  office.  He 
preaches  no  parsimony  but  shows 
how  to  see  everything,  do  every- 
thing, where  to  stop,  where  to  eat 
and  how  to  travel  comfortably. 


FRANCE  —Dazzling  cities, 

stately  cathedrals,  tile  Rivi- 
era, visits  to  Normandy  and 
Brittany. 

SCOTLAND-Color  f  ul 

towns  and  people,  rich  his- 
tory and  legend. 

ENCLAND       —  Romantic 
quaint    inns,    storied 
castles    and    plenty    of    Lon- 
don. 

HOLLAND        II  ome  of 

-.  windmills  and  Rem- 
brandt. From  Amsterdam 
to  Zuider  Zee. 

ITALY  — From  Naples  to 
Rome,  through  the  hill 
towns  to  Florence  and  the 
Lake  region. 

BELGIUM  Grand  palaces, 
picturesque  canals,  and 
beautiful,  peaceful  country- 
side. 

SWITZERLAND -Seven 

jeweled  lakes,  sublime 
mountains  and  famous 
peaks. 

SWEDEN-From  Stock- 
holm through  romantic 
towns  of  Dalecarlia,  Kalmar, 
Visby,   etc. 

CERMANY-Historic 

cities,  the  Rhine,  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains. 

NORWAY  —Land  of  Vik- 
ings and  the  midnight  sun, 
rich   in   scenery   and   color. 

DENMARK— Copenhagen, 
Elsinore  and  Hamlet's  Cas- 
tle, and  many  other  places 
of   charm. 

Mr.    Clark    in   his    sur-         ONLY 
prisingly  compact  budg-  £,g    a* 
et    shows   you   amazing  «p|,7w 
ways  to  see  everything 
at    little   expense.    .   .    .         EACH 

At  all  booksellers  or 

..MAIL  THIS   COUPON ■■■■ 


ROBERT   M.    McBRIDE    &    CO. 
116   East    16th   St.,   New   York 

Please  send  the  Travel  Guides  Checked. 

□  FRANCE  □  SCOTLAND 

□  ENGLAND  □  HOLLAND 

□  ITALY  □  BELGIUM 

□  SWITZER-  □  SWEDEN 
LAND  □  NORWAY 

□  GERMANY  □  DENMARK 

□  Enclosed  find   $ D  Send    COD. 


Name 


Address 


S1AHLI-:  INTO   HOUSE 

Continued  frem  page  34) 

sliding  door  to  the  south,  oppo- 
site the  entrance  door,  gave 
access  to  the  manure  pit. 

East  of  the  long  bearing  wall 
were  a  box  stall  and  five  stand- 
ing stalls.  A  very  simple  plan. 
as  you  can  see.  Over  the  stalls 
were  the  usual  hay  loft  and 
feed  bins,  but  over  the  carriage 
portion  were  finished  rooms, 
lor  the  coachman. 

The  big  sliding  barn  door 
was  cut  in  halt  and  made  into 
two  panels  on  each  side  of  an 
entrance  porch.  A  new  front 
door  was  made  of  heavy  bat- 
tens reinforced  with  strap 
hinges  and  studded  with  iron 
nails,  which  was  in  keeping 
with  other  new  doors  in  the 
entrance  hall. 

The  carriage  entrance  which 
was  originally  on  the  ground 
level  became  a  delightfully 
large  entrance  and  stair  hall 
by  combining  it  with  the  har- 
ness room.  The  finish  floor 
was  raised  two  feet  above  the 
concrete  floor  and  one  partition 
removed  and  a  structural  tim- 
ber substituted,  which  threw 
the  two  spaces  into  one.  The 
walled-off  stairs  were  opened 
up  and  tinned  so  as  to  termi- 
nate inside  the  hall  instead  of 
outside  the  building.  A  wood 
stair  screen  with  balusters  re- 
placed the  solid  wall  and  a  long 
wooden  box  seat  was  built  in 
below.  A  coat  closet,  where 
harness  once  hung,  and  a  lava- 
tory conveniently  located  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
new  hall. 

Owing  to  the  raised  floor 
level,  two  broad  steps  descend- 
ed from  the  hall  into  a  spa- 
cious living  room  where  once 
the  family  coaches  and  sport 
carts  kept  daily  company.  A 
deep  eleven  foot  bay  was  added 
so  as  to  project  diagonally  from 
the  far  corner  of  the  room 
which  afforded  a  wide  expanse 
of  the  ocean. 

At  the  extreme  right  of  the 
wide  steps,  against  the  hall  wall 
where  the  flue  for  the  small 
stove  already  existed,  a  mam- 
moth fireplace  was  built. 

The  big  south  sliding  door 
joined  its  neighbor  to  complete 
the  panelling  of  the  front 
porch  and  two  glass  doors  took 
its  place  with  a  simple  stained 
lintel  above.  These  led  onto  a 
generous  semi-octagonal  living 
porch,  almost  surrounded  by 
pines,  but  with  a  vista  to  the 
ocean  a  pleasing  combination. 
Where  once  had  been  the 
box  stall  there  was  made  a  din- 
ing room  which  opened  into 
the  living  room  with  a  wide 
arched  opening,  and  onto  the 


south  porch  with  a  glass  door. 
The  pantry,  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry, with  all  necessary  closets 
fitted  nicely  into  the  space 
where  the  remaining  stalls  had 
been,  and  the  narrow  hayloft 
stairs  were  retained  intact  for 
back  stairs  to  the  new  maid's 
rooms  above. 

As  to  the  treatment  and  the 
finish  of  the  interior,  the  walls 
throughout  the  master's  por- 
tion of  the  ground  floor  were 
white  plaster,  finished  with  a 
troweled  surface.  In  odd  places, 
where  least  expected,  crude 
plaster  figures  in  relief  were 
worked  in— dolphins,  starfish, 
thistles  and  animals  never  seen 
on  the  earth  or  under  the  sea 
presented  their  amusing  con- 
tours on  the  plaster  walls. 

Heavy  stained  wood  timbers 
supported  by  sturdy  brackets 
concealed  the  structural  steel 
girders  of  the  old  carriage 
room.  These,  with  the  similar- 
ly stained  casement  windows 
and  fire  place,  contrasted  well 
against  the  natural  white  walls. 
The  deep  revealed  plaster 
openings,  free  from  wood  trim, 
between  hall  and  living  room; 
living  room  and  dining  room; 
gave  a  spacious,  generous,  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole  ground 
floor. 

A  few  minor  changes  on  the 
second    floor    resulted    in    five 
master's  rooms  and  three  baths 
in  the  main  part  of  the  house. 
The  eleven-foot  bay  extended 
to  the  second  floor,  giving  the 
bedroom  above  the  same  ocean 
view  and  made  this  room  large 
enough  to  cut  a  bath  from  the 
opposite  end.   The  old  kitchen 
was  easily   transformed  into  a 
single  bedroom  with  an  adjoin- 
ing bath  where  the  oat  bin  had 
been.    The   other  half  of   the 
oat    bin    became    a    generous 
trunk  and  hanging  closet,  with 
deep   shelves   large   enough   to 
store    trunks,    bags,    and    blan- 
kets, and  leaving  ample  space. 
The  hay  loft  over  the  stalls 
was     easily     partitioned     into 
three  maid's  rooms  and  bath, 
and  an  extra  loft  room  on  the 
south  made  a  master's  corner 
bedroom  adjoining  the  original 
bath.   The  only  new  partitions 
therefore,  on  the  second  floor, 
were  the  ones  needed  for  the 
maid's  rooms  and  the  two  new 
bathrooms. 

The  exterior  weathered 
green  stain  of  the  shingles  was 
retained  and  the  exterior  trim 
painted  Cobalt  blue,  with  cer- 
tain mouldings  picked  out  in 
yellowish  buff.  The  north  front 
was  given  added  interest  by 
arched  trellis  to  screen  off  the 
entrance  court  and  the  addi- 
tion of  flower  boxes,  with 
hanging  plants  over  the  hood. 
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AS  IN  1660,  SO  TODAY  I 
(Con ti nurd  from  page  11) 


U" 


center    fireplace    too,    and    the > 
cupboard    at    the    side    opens) 
into  the  old  ovens.  Table  chairs 
are     Windsor,     the     sideboard! 
Jacobean,    the   china,   Stafford-j| 
shire,  in  mauves  and  plum  col- 
ored pattern.  Walls  and  ceiling \ 
are  painted  canary  yellow,  and 
the  curtains  are  of  white  chintz,! 
imprinted     with     bunches     off 
roses    and    sweet    peas.     The 
carved    wooden    dogs    on    the 
mantelpiece     came     from     the 
Caledonia  market. 

The  bedroom  under  the! 
eaves  shows  the  original  hand- 
hewn  beams.  By  today  they 
have  turned  to  a  soft  natural 
honey  color.  The  English 
needlework  carpet  carries  out 
this  color  in  background,  with 
peach,  blue,  apricot,  and 
orange  flowers  brightening  it. 
The  curtains  are  in  the  Quail 
pattern,  earliest  of  all  English 
chintzes.  These  too  are  yellow, 
and  the  bed  is  upholstered  in 
the  same.  Over  the  bed  is  an 
antique  ivory  throw.  Here 
again  the  furniture  is  predom- 
inantly Queen  Anne,  in  spite 
of  the  Windsor  chair  and  the 
Tudor  side  table.  The  struc- 
tural iron  work  throughout  the 
house  is  the  original  iron  work 
of  1660. 

SPEAKING  OF  ART 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


which  I  thought  rather  appall- 
ing. And  yet,  the  "Harlequin" 
by  Pablo  Picasso,  hung  in  the 
middle  of  one  wall,  was  re- 
vealed in  interest  and  excel- 
lence beyond  any  picture  of  Pi- 
casso's that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
Derain  was  also  very  good  on 
this  awful  wall,  and  so  was  the 
Gauguin,  "At  the  Edge  of  the 
Forest". 

The  Matisse  Room  was  deco- 
rated by  Josephine  Howell; 
and  on  the  walls  were  hung  a 
Matisse,  a  Degas,  a  Joan  Miro 
and  a  Derain,  all  very  well 
placed  and  very  luminous  as 
decoration. 

The  most  surprising  room 
was  the  Chirico  Room,  deco- 
rated by  himself.  It  was  in 
sharp  black  and  white,  rather 
stimulating,  but  not  very  pleas- 
ant as  a  room  to  live  in.  Of 
course  every  picture  carried  its 
white  horse,  with  hirsute  adorn- 
ment in  gorgeous  ripples  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  wigs  worn 
in  Wagner  operas.  Scattered 
about  the  room  were  a  number 
of  those  inevitable  Surrealist 
pedestals,  on  which  nothing 
was  placed. 
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Can       You       Create       A 
Room        Like        This? 


:ao    f  you  possess  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  color,  harmony 
Id  arrangement;   not  otherwise.      Instinctive   good    taste,   even   a   flair 

color   is  not  enough. 
fa    imaginative   genius  went   into   the   color   scheme   and   arrangement 
Itfis  gracious  room. 

walls  of   pine   give   a   soft   colored   background   which   sets   off   the 

riental  rug  in  small  design  and  soft  colors.    The  draperies  have  a  design 

yellows,    greens   and    red.     This   chintz   of   the   sofa    has   a   chocolate 

;nd  with  design  to  harmonize  with  the  hangings.    The  stools  are   in 

how  and  the  painting  gives  a  color  accent  to  the  room. 


SERENE  BEAUTY  IS  NEVER  HAPHAZARD 


ften  it  is  spontaneous,  but  always  it  is  the  result  of  in- 
rinctive  good  taste  expressing  itself  through  the  principles 
|f  color   harmony   and   design   which   have   been   built   up 
(rough  centuries  of  thought. 

Jl  through  history,  great  men  have  turned  from  momen- 

)us  affairs   of   government    to   give    their   thought   to    its 

;auty.    Magnificent  Lorenzo,  in  the  aureate  days  of  Italy's 

;naissance;  Louis  the  Roi  de  Soleil  of  the  days  of  France's 

(lory;  indomitable  Napoleon  first  Emperor  of  France,  con- 

jueror  of  a  continent — all  gave  their  priceless  time  to  the 

lanning  and  supervision  of   lovely  homes  and   furniture; 

;aving  upon  them  the  indelible  mark  of  their  personalities 

and  good  taste. 


LESSON  I 

The  Fixed  Back- 
ground. 

LESSON  II 

Walls. 

LESSON  III 

Windows. 

LESSON  IV 

Ceilings.  Floors. 
Floor  Coverings. 

LESSON  V 

Lights:  Lighting 
Fixtures. 

LESSON  VI 

Color  and  Color 
Schemes. 

LESSON  VII 

Choice  and  Ar- 
rangement of  Fur- 
niture. 

LESSON  VIII 

Textiles;  Hang- 
ings. 

LESSON  IX 

Choosing,  Framing 
and  Hanging  Pic- 
tures. 

LESSON  X 

Painted  Furniture. 

LESSON  XI 

Furnishing  the 
Apartment. 


THE   COURSE 

LESSON  XII 

Historical  Back- 
grounds. 

LESSON  XIII 

Continued. 

LESSON  XIV 

The  Renaissance 
Style. 

LESSON  XV 

The  Baroque  Style. 

LESSON  XVI 

The  Rococo  Style. 

LESSON  XVII 

The  Neo-Classic 
Style. 

LESSON  XVIII 
Jacobean   and 
Restoration     in 

England. 

LESSON  XIX 

William  and  Man.-. 
Queen  Anne  and 
Early  Georgian 
Styles. 

LESSON  XX 

The  Age  of  Chip- 
pendale. 

LESSON  XXI 

The  Adam  Period 
in  England  and 
.America. 


LESSON  XXII 

American  Adapta- 
tion of  British  and 
Continental  Styles. 

LESSON  XXIII 

The  Decorating 
Profession. 

LESSON  XXIV 

Problems  and 
Their  Solution. 

LESSON  XXV 
What    is    Modern? 

LESSON  XXVI 

Light  and  Color. 

LESSON  XXVII 
I "e  of  Space. 

LESSON  XXVIII 

New  Materials. 

LESSON  XXIX 

Designing  a  Mod- 
ern  Interior. 

a.  The    Modern 
House. 

b.  The    Modern 
Shop. 

LESSON  XXX 

Combining  Mod- 
ern and  Period 
Decoration. 


The  past  offers  you  its  treasures  of  experience.  No  longer 
must  you  spend  years  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  you  want. 
The  thought,  toil  and  the  genius  of  the  world's  master 
craftsmen,  artists  and  decorators  have  been  arranged  and 
simplified  so  that  you  may  now  select  them  and  in  your 
turn  create.  Here  is  an  opportunity  easily  and  quickly  to 
learn  the  laws  and  principles  that  must  be  followed  in 
creating  for  yourself  a  home  which  reflects  your  person- 
ality and  heritage  of  good  taste. 

THE  ARTS  b  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN 
INTERIOR    DECORATION 

Opens  up  for  you  new  vistas  of  beauty,  releases  latent 
talents  and  enhances  the  joy  of  creating.  It  has.  as  well, 
the  practical  value  of  extremely  useful  knowledge.  It  will 
enable  you  to  save  money  in  the  furnishings  and  decorating 
you  will  do  in  your  home  through  avoiding  costly  errors. 
It  will  make  possible,  if  you  wish,  your  entering  a  profes- 
sion which  is  one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  the  utili- 
tarian and  aesthetic. 

There  is  no  course  of  reading  or  study  more  valuable  to 
the  cultivated  man  or  woman  who  cares  for  beauty  created 
by  the  world's  master  artists  and  craftsmen. 

The  cost  of  the  course  is  small  and  you  will  be  repaid 
many    times    over.      Let    us    tell    you    about    it    in    detail. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in- 
Interior   Decoration, 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please    send    me    your    free   booklet    describing    your    Home 
Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 


N 


arae 


Address 


A  &  D  March  1937 
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rriHE  wa\  to  a  man's  heart  may  be  through  lus  stomaeh;  but  that  doesn't  mean  that 
-*-  the  ladies  haven't  hearts  too!  In  fact,  the  amateur  who  is  about  to  palm  open  a 
tin  of  delicious  Heinz  spaghetti  knows  there  are  at  least  57  Varieties  of  Heinz  waj 
to  enchant  his  guests.  Hence  his  shelf  confidence]  In  short,  the  gentleman's  ease  historj  i 
is  a  history  of  eases  eases  of  tast\  Heinz  tidbits,  homemade  soups,  midnight  delicacies 
ami  other  thrilling  eulinary  surprises  von  don't  have  to  get  the  eook  up  to  eook  up  . .  • 
Buy  your  Heini  produets  b\  the-  earton  and  save  guestlv  disappointment . . .  hostly  dc liars. 

Tunc    in    //c :  Full    halt'    hour    radio    program  —  Monday,   Wednesday, 

and  Pridij  mornings,  11   K.  S.  1.:  10  C.  S.  I\;  9  M.  1'.:  12  Noon  Pacific  Time— Columbia  Network. 
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HE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  &  DECORATION,  I™. 


A  Non-Profit  Membership  Corporation 


■++-+++--+S? 


Sponsored  by  over  one  hundred 
artists,  architects,  actors,  decorators, 
musicians,  writers,  patrons  of  the 
arts,  leaders  of  industry  and  public 
officials. 


THIS  Society  is  already  an 
accomplished  tact  in  New 
York  City  and  is  spreading 
steadily  in  America,  our  |  5 
sions  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  r  w  a  y  , 
England,  Italy  and  Puerto 
Rico.  From  all  over  members  already  have- 
had  occasion  to  call  upon  the  society  for  one 
or  more  services,  and  all  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  far-reaching  benefits  and  the  prac- 
tical functioning  of  the  organization. 

How  You  Benefit 

— The  Society's   Identity  Card,  carrying 
with  it  special  courtesies  and  privilef 
is  an  "Open  Sesame"  to  private  show- 
ings, museums,  concerts,  lectures,  etc. 

— through  sponsored  exhibitions,  letters 
of  introduction,  publicity,  etc.,  the  So- 
ciety helps  the  individual  or  organiza- 
tion get  a  better  showing  and  broader 
market  for  creative  effort  in  the  fields 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 

— the  services  of  our  Information  and 
Research  Bureau  are  at  your  disposal 
— securing  for  you  requested  data  on 
any  phase  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Arts 
in  Industry. 

— membership  entitles  you  to  a  paid-up 
subscription  to  the  magazine  ARTS  & 
DECORATION,  official  publication 
of  the  Society. 

How  the  Society  Saves 
Vol*  Time  and  Money 

— Want  to  go  "art-hunting"  in  New 
Vork  or  abroad? 

— have  you  a  prized  picture  or  heirloom 
you  want  appraised? 

— do  you  need  suggestions  as  to  the  in- 
terior or  exterior  decoration  of  vour 


home — are  you  searching  for  an  un- 
usual work  of  art  or  piece  of  furniture 
to  fit  into  your  decorative  scheme? 
— do  you  want  to  know  where  to  buy  or 
sell  to  advantage  genuine  antiques,  or 
rare    pieces    of    furniture? — where    to 
find  unusual  gifts,  or  rare  and  beauti- 
ful book> ? 
— how  to  make  use  oi  your  artistic  tal- 
ents and  most  expediently  embark  on 
an  artistic  career? 
— do  you  desire  to  further  your  cultural 
knowledge  by  some  worthwhile  educa- 
tional course? 
— want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest 
developments  in  the  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts? 
All   of   these  questions,  and  many  other 
ones,  you   will   find   answered  by  member- 
ship  in   the   International   Society   of   Arts 
and    Decoration.     For    instance,    a    young 
member  who  had  just  completed   his  pre- 
liminary training  asked   for  information  as 
to   the   next    step   to   take   in    following  his 
artistic  career.    He  is  now  on  the  way  to 
success  as   the   result  of   the  advice   freely 
given.   ...   a  lady  who  is  planning  a  trip 
abroad    is  especially   interested   in   Swedish 
and   Eighteenth  Century  English   furniture 
for  her  new  home. 

A  lady  from  Texas  was  advised  of  the 
fact  that  a  particular  museum  was  in  the 
market  for  an  antique  clerical  vestment  she 
wished  to  sell.  ...  a  man  was  advised  of  the 
unusual  value  of  an  unappreciated  collec- 
tion of  laces  which  he  was  about  to  dispose 
of  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure  .  .  .  advice 
and  suggestions  by  experts  in  the  various 
fields  of  the  Arts  have  saved  other  mem- 
bers many  times  the  cost  of  the  extremely 
nominal  membership  fee. 

Professional — Layman — or  Patron  of  the 
Arts — you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your 
community  to  support  this  constructive 
movement  which,  to  quote  one  well  known 
authority,  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
art  critics,  "is  on  its  way  toward  becoming 
the  most  powerful  medium  for  the  spread 
of  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  this  country 
has  yet  seen."  For  complete  information 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  TODAY.  A  pros- 
pectus and  membership  blank  will  be  for- 
warded vou  immediatelv. 


38  Medal  Awards 

FOR    CREATIVE    ACHIEVE- 

MENT 

During  1937* 

You  can  be  a  contestant  for,  or 
contributor  to,  the  annual  awards 
for  outstanding  achievement 
listed  below  (medal  as  illustrated 
above  designed  by  the  distin- 
guished sculptor.  Wheeler  Wil- 
liams.) 

ARCHITECTURE:  Private  Resi- 
dence .  .  .  Modernization  of  Pri- 
vate Residences  .  .  .  Artistic 
Commercial  Bldg. 

THE  VISUAL  ARTS:  Painting 
.  .  .  Water  Color  .  .  .  Mural  .  .  . 
Etching  .  .  .  Sculpture — exhib- 
ited in  America. 

INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR 
DECORATION:  Decorating 

and  Furnishing  a  single  room 
.  .  .  Decorating  and  Furnishing 
a  public  room  .  .  .  Decorating 
large  private  residence  .  .  .  Ex- 
terior Decoration  by  a  Land- 
scape Architect. 

THEATRE:  Individual  Perform- 
ance on  the  Stage  and  Screen — 
Artistic  Stage  and  Screen  Pro- 
duction. 

MUSIC:  Symphonic  Composition 
.  .  .  Opera  or  Operetta  .  .  .  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  Music  .  .  . 
Popular  Song. 

LITERATURE:  The  Best  Book 
on  some  phase  of  art,  music,  or 
design  .  .  .  The  Best  Poem  .  . 
The  Best  Book  of  Poems. 

ART  AND  INDUSTRY.  For  each 
article  created  and  produced  in 
America:  DESIGN  IN  PRE- 
CIOUS, BASE,  ALLOY  MET- 
ALS ...  IN  GLASS  .  .  .  WALL 
PAPER  .  .  .  TEXTILES  .  .  . 
FABRICS  .  .  .  FLOOR  COV- 
ERING .  .  .  WOOD  CARVING 
.  .  .  HOME  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  GARDEN 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY  .  .  .  BLACK 
AND  WHITE  PHOTOG 
RAPHY  .  .  .  PLASTIC. 

♦Tentative  List  of  Awards  to  be 
given  in  1937  subject  to  change 
by  the  "General  Awards  Com- 
mittee." 


A  Liberal  Education  in  the  Arts 

Commenting  on  the  value  of  the  Society's  Identification  Card  a 
lady  writes:  "My  husband  and  I  wished  to  attend  a  semi-private 
exhibition  of  the  graphic  arts,  but  were  halted  by  a  sign  reading 
Public  Not  Invited.'  I  thereupon  presented  the  identification  card 
issued  by  the  Society  and  we  were  immediately  passed  into  the 
exhibition  hall  ahead  of  a  long  line  of  people  who  had  received  per- 
sonal invitations  The  entry  afforded  by  the  Identification  Card  and 
the  information  to  be  gained  from  Arts  &  Decoration,  which  is  sent 
every  month  to  each  member  without  additional  charge,  form  in  them- 
selves a   liberal   education   in   all  of  the   phases  of   the  arts. 


*  The  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  Inc., 

!  480  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

I        New  York,  N.  Y.  Date 

i  Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  the  I.S.A.D.  as 

|  described.    Please  send  me  full  details,  a  prospectus  of  the  Society  and  a 

j  sponsored  membership  application  blank. 

i        Name    

i 

|        Address    

I 

■  City  and  State    

■  ... 

I        My  artistic  interest  is :  

I 

!        AD   2 


HELP  YOURSELF  TO 


lIMgl  HEALTH 


LEWIS  R.WOLBERG,M.D 


/nil  masterpiece  ofi  dietatu  in- 
formation :5  a  cla55ic  tkat  should 
be  teaa  bu  evetu  intelligent  man 


ijent 


ot  woman. 


In    easily   understood    terms    it    covers    the 
whole  field  of  eating: 

Why  You  Eat  What  You  Do 

What  Food  Does  to  You 

When  Eating  and  Sex  Are  Related 

What  the  Cro-Magnon  Gourmet  Ale 

What  Foods  Can  Make  Your  Life  More 
Efficient 

What  Are   the  Dietary  Philosophies  of 
the  World 

What  the  Perfect  "Living  Diet"  Is 

Why  Fad  Diets  Are  Harmful 

Why  Reducing  Methods  Cannot  Work 


8.     DRUCS  AGAINST  MEN 

By  HENRY  SMITH  Wll  i  iams.  MP 
What,  exactly,  ii  the  effect  of  tobacco.  al« 
coholi  tea  ana  coffee  on  pout  health?  How 
much  can  you  safely  use?    What  arc  the 

effects   ol    opiates?     Dr.  Williams  tells   you 

in  tins  astonishing  Uxik  $1.75 

Send    fot    these    hooks   today   ami    begin    to 

enjoj  pei  feet  health. 


a  x  n 


ROBERT  M    McBRIDE  &  CO  .  Publishers 
116  East    16th   Street.   New   York. 


Please  send  me  the  hooks  1  have  marked 

with    .i    rude    below. 

1  2         3         4         5         o         7         8 

Enclosed  please  find  $ plus  12c 

postage    toi    each    hook 

\  wir 

ADDR]  SS  


6.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  EATINC 

II v  1  I- iriS  R.  Wpl&ERGt  M.D.  A  mas- 
terpiece ot  dietary  information.  Discusses 
all  the  best-known  diet  systems,  recom- 
mends shorl  cuts  to  sane  eating  and  the 
safest  means  of  losing  or  gaining  weight, 
t.  baits  ol  food  values  ami  diets  for  over- 
weight and  underweight.  100  menus  for 
.successful  reducing.  Tacked  with  vital 
usable  information.    320  pages.  $o.00 

7.  KEEP  YOUR  HAIR  ON 

By  OSCAR  L   LET  IX.  MP.     How   to 

create  and  maintain  a  healthy  scalp  and 
preserve  the  hair.  Your  questions  about 
Superfluous  hair,  dyes,  gray  hair,  dandruff, 
etc..  answered  by  a  famous  dermatologist. 
Tells  the  truth  about  mam  beauty  parlor 
pi  act  ices  as  well  as  pseudo-scientific  hair 
tonics  and  treatments  which  are  either 
Worthless  or  harmful.  "If  you  want  to 
save  yOUl  ban,  read  this  authority."  .\ 
r*  Doih  Mr  $1  tS 


YOU   CAN   WltH 
THESE   BOOKS 

For  years  intelligent  men  and  women  have 
felt  the  need  of  securing,  with  some  regularity, 
sound  information  on  the  new  ways  that  mod- 
ern science  is  constantly  discovering  to  insure 
health  and  prevent  disease.  Such  information 
has  long  been  made  available  to  the  medical 
profession  through  technical  publications  car- 
rying details  of  the  latest  experiments,  dis- 
coveries and  methods.  But  up  to  now  similar 
in  formal  ion  has  been  inaccessible  to  the  lay- 
man who  has  been  forced  to  pick  it  up  hap- 
hazardly. Now,  through  these  books,  the  new- 
est, most  useful  health  information  is  made 
available   to   him. 

If  we  would  build  up  and  maintain  a  sound 
mind  and  healthy  body,  know  how  to 
strengthen  ourselves  against  the  inroads  of 
disease  and  how  to  increase  our  efficiency,  we 
must  take  advantage  of  every  modern  dis- 
covery ol  scientific  research.  We  must  know 
how  to  outwit  disease-carriers  and  disease- 
makers,  whether  they  come  from  without, 
through  microbes,  or  from  within,  through 
mind  poisons,  psychic  strain,  wrong  mental 
attitudes  and  the  disuse  and  abuse  of  body 
mechanisms. 

This  year  almost  one  million  people  will  die 
from  preventable  disease.  Don't  be  one  of 
them. 

Read  these  entertaining  and  immensely  valu- 
able books  written  by  distinguished  authori- 
ti<  s.  They  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to 
von    if    you    want    to    enjoy    abundant    health. 

1.  OUR  COMMON  ENEMY: 
COLDS 

By  //'.'  Editors  of  FORTUNE  in  Consulta- 
tion ;Atlt  Eminent  Physicians.  The  im- 
portant facts  about  colds — what  causes 
them  and  what  relieves  them.  The  doctor 
who  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  authority 
on  the  subject  gives  his  cure.  v  i  '>'■ 

2.  YOUR  GLANDS   AND   YOU 

By  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 
In  your  glands  lie  the  secret  of  your  per- 
sonality, physical  appearance  and  normal 
health.  Here  are  the  facts  about  the 
glandular  system  that  everyone  should 
know.  They  will  help  you  discover  your 
glandular  maladjustments  and  give  you 
practical  suggestions  for  correcting  them. 

$1.75 

3.  YOUR  LONG-SUFFERING 
STOMACH 

By  ARTHUR  F.  KRAETZER,  M.D.  Is 
milk  good  for  me?  How  can  I  avoid  ca- 
thartics? How  often  should  I  eat  meat? 
What  really  causes  pyorrhea?  What  about 
raw  vegetables?  These  and  hundreds  of 
other  questions  are  discussed  by  a  promi- 
nent  New  York  diagnostician.  $150 

4.  VITAMINS  AND 
YOUR  HEALTH 

By  MARGARET  E.  GACGER.  PhD. 
bach  vitamin  is  important  to  bodily  health. 
Vitamin  A,  the  fellow  who  helps  you  grow; 
B,  the  controller  and  sifter  ;  C.  the  cleanser; 
D,  the  sunshine  expert  ;  K,  the  champion  on 
anti-sterility,  and  G,  who  saves  you  from 
pellagra.  This  practical  book  tells  you  ex- 
actly what  vitamins  are,  how  they  affect 
your  health  and  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  $1.25 

5.  WHY  DIE 

BEFORE  YOUR  TIME 

By   HENRY   SMITH    WILLIAMS.  MP. 

u  the  art  of  prolonging  life  from  Dfj 
Williams,  scientist  and  physician,  who  be- 
lieves that  most  people  can  add  twenty  years 
or  more  to  their  lives  "A  short,  sensible, 
extreme!  v  readable  book  of  advic< 
healthv  "living."— Book-of-the-Month  Club 
.W.v,-  $200 
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NEW  YORK  •  383  MADISON  AVENUE 


CHICACO    •    MERCHANDISE    MART 


LOS  ANGELES  •  816  SOUTH  FICUEROA 


Antiques  &  Reproductions 


385  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW     YORK 


IN  PARIS,  11  RUE  PAYENNE 


IN  LOS  ANGELES,  JOHNSTONE  &  HERLIHY.  816  SOUTH  FIGUEROA  ST. 
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Heyworth  Campbell,  Art  Director 
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Eva  Le  Gallienne,  Jonas  Lie 
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CONTENTS 

Vanishing  Walls — by  John  Mursman 

A  Pied  a  Terre  in  Elegant  Mood — by  Sarah  Johnson  Lewis 

Have  You  Thought  About  Your  Bedroom? 

Ladies  by  Manet 

Virginia  Displays  the  Newer  House  and  Garden — by  Giles  Edgerton 

Silver  Is  To  Live  With— by  Tay  Hohoff 

(harden  Paths  and  How  to  Make  Them — by  Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 

Modern  with  an  Established  Air — by  Mary  Amiable 

Crickets  as  Toys  and  Pets — by  W.  Boyd  Saxon 

A  Renaissance  of  the  Piano — by  Marion  Bauer 

"Fish  and  Chips" 

Some  Fine  Traditional  and  Modern  Pieces — by  Charles  Messer  Stow 

Under  Cover — by  Martin  Kamin 

Speaking  of  Art — by  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 

Talking  Shop 


Arts  &  Decoration  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  except  July,  by 
McBride,  Andrews  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Quincy  P.  Emery,  President; 
Robert  M.  McBride,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Russell  Hughes,  Treas- 
urer; E.  C.  Turner,  Secretary. 
Publication  office:  34  North 
Crystal  Street,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.  Editorial  and  general  of- 
fices: 116  East  16th  Street,  New 
York.  Advertising  Offices:  New 
York— 116  East  16th  Street; 
Chicago — 333  North  Michigan 
Boulevard;  Los  Angeles — 536 
South  Hill  Street;  San  Fran- 
cisco— Russ  Building.  Subscrip- 
tion price:  One  year,  $3.00;  two 
years,  $5.00.  For  Canadian  post- 
age add  50c  per  year;  for  for- 
eign postage  add  $1.00  per  year. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  un- 
solicited manuscripts  or  illustra- 
tions. Copyright  1937  by  Mc- 
Bride, Andrews  &  Co.,  Inc. 


The  18th  Century  furniture  created  by  Brunovan  would  be 
distinguished  if  only  for  the  originality  of  its  styling.  But  when  to 
these  exclusive  models  are  applied  the  handsome  finishes  devel- 
oped solely  by  Brunovan,  one  perceives  why  Brunovan  pieces  lend 
such  unusual  distinction  to  an  interior. 


BRUNOVAN,  inc 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO,  PRESIDENT 

ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

18th  and  EARLY  19th  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

3S3  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


THE       0.\LY       WHOLESALE       FIRM       IN       THE       UNITED        STATES        SPECIALIZING        IN        FRENCH        FURNITURE. 


HARROW  CHEST 


NE  of  the  many  pieces  in  our  collection  of  living  room,  din- 
ing room  and  bedroom  furniture,  the  HARROW  can  be 
used  for  many  purposes.  The  decorators  who  have  seen  this 
piece  have  been  enthusiastic  about  the  design  as  well  as  the  mellow 
hand   finish   which   has   the   patina  and  warmth  of  the  original. 
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THE  OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

560  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston  385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Western  representatives : 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy,  816  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  displays.   Purchases  must  be  made  through  your  decorator. 
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For  111  a m \  veara  Schumacher  lias 
roamed  the  world  in  quest  of  beauti- 
ful fabrics  or  inspiration  for  motifs 
and  weaves  of  their  own  creation. 

The  Bride's  House,  decorated  by 
Bouse  Beautiful,  makes  charming  use 
of  Schumacher  fabrics,  as  vou  will  see 
from  these  \  u\\  Bofa  modern  bedroom 
and  a  delightful  traditional  room. 
Our  gay  little  hearts  show  some  of  the 
Schumacher  and  Waverly  Fabric-  (a 
moderately -priced  division  of  Schu- 
macher), that  grace  this  new  Bride's 
House. 

Schumacher  Fabrics  are  sold  only 
through  decorators,  upholsterers  and 
the  decorative  departments  of  depart- 
ment Btores. 


Box  Chenille 
280695 


ommered 
Satin 


280540 


Pencil  Stripe 
214583 


Croxton  Satin 
89076 


in  &  Taffeta 
39349 


Flower  Stripe 
230285 


F.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

FABRICS     .     GLASS  CURTAINS    .     CARPETS 
NEW     YORK:     60     West     40th     Street 


Pari*.  Ru#-  st,  lagwtfai 


cm n  w« i  i  mi  v 
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<  HICVCO 


DETROIT 


S\\    KKA.NCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


<.R  \M>   RAPIDS 
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iw.  Publication  office,  34  N.  Crystal  St.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa  Editorial  and  general 
offices.  116  East  16th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Subscription  is  $3.00  a  year,  35  cents  a  copy.  For  toreign  postage  add  $1.00;  for  Canadian  postage,  30  cents.  Application  tor 
entry  as   second   class   matter   at   the   post   office   at    East    Stroudsburg,    Pa. 


under    the    Act    of    March    3rd,    1879,    pending.     Copyright    1937    by    McBride,    Andrews    &    Co.,    Inc. 


The  "Byron" 

20"  xW  x25V2"  H 


AVF'O     CO 

222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


Furniture  styled  for  "Twentieth  Century  Living"  made  in  our  own 
shops  in  New  York  City. 


SMALL  TABLES  OF  RARE  QUALITY 


Only  by  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and  the  "Patine"  of  the 
finish  can  the  subtlety  of  these  stands  be  appreciated. 


The  "Ainsdale" 

20"  Dia.  24"  H 


The  "Milton" 

6"  x  14"  x  26V2"  H 


w 
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222  E.  46  Street  is  conveniently  located  outside  of  the  con- 
gested traffic  zones — easy  parking  for  you  or  your  chauffeur. 


Inspection  very 
cordially  invited. 
Sales  Through 
Decorators     only. 


Western  Representatives 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street- 
Los     Angeles,     Cal. 
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FEW  PEOPLE  KNOW 


The  importance  of 
the  Interior  Designer 


Since  the  better  homes  are  planned  by  interior  de- 
signers, people  have  come  to  associate  interior  de- 
signers with  luxury  and  expense.  But  they  are  not 
an  expense  ...  to  you  ...  or  you  ...  or  you. 


The  interior  designer  can  often  beautify  the  home  at  very  little  cost  be- 
cause of  a  knowledge  as  to  proper  colors,  proper  designs  and  furniture 
periods  for  the  room  or  home  in  question.  Often  a  proper  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  color  of  draperies  or  rugs  or  perhaps  the  change  of  a  piece 
of  furniture  from  one  room  to  another  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  well-designed  room  and  one  poorly  designed.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
dition of  a  single  piece  of  furniture  is  all  that  is  needed.  In  any  case,  your 
interior  designer  is  the  one  who  knows. 

Consult  four  iprnratnr 

(Interior    Designer) 


A  word  by  your  interior  designer  .  .  .  gathered  from  long  experience  .  .  . 
may  save  you  much  money  and  many  regrets.  He  can  "detect"  inferior 
merchandise  and  protect  you  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  whose  quality 
is  real.  Consult  your  interior  designer  for  unbiased  purchases  as  well  as 
for  decorative  motifs  and  interior  home  beauty. 


Carrillo  Fabric  Corp. 

Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 

The  Greeff  Company,  Inc. 


Arthur  H.  Lee  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 
J.  H.  Thorp  &■  Co.  Inc. 


To  Decorators:  The  publishers  of  ARTS  b   DECORATION  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
series   of  editorialized   advertisements   sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses. 
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MR.  Charles  R.  Walgreen  had  the  walls  of 
the  basement  recreation  rooms  in  his  Chi- 
cago town  house  decorated  with  photomurals 
of  scenes  from  his  country  estate,  "Hazel- 
wood,"  near  Dixon,  Illinois.  This  particularly 
lovely  one  is  called,  aptly  enough,  "River,  Flow 
Close  to  My  Door,"  and  was  executed  by 
Kaufmann-Fabry. — At  the  left  is  a  very  striking 
and  dramatic  photomural  by  Wendell  MacRae. 
recently  shown  at  the  Decorators'  Club. 


I 
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~T  HE  swimming  pool  decorations,  which  include  these  extremelywhimsical  and  gap  photomurals,  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Woodward 
1  Vietor  at  locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  were  done  by  Louis  Bouchet.     Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. 


VANISHING   WALLS 

A  St  ml  \  of  the  Use  of  Photomurals  in  the  Home 


By  John  Marsman 


A  HE  (.unci. i  .is  medium  foi  creating  patterns  t<>  covei 
interioi  walls  is  not  news.  It  is  not  exactly  ancient  history 
either:  not  as  ancient  h  istoi  \ .  certainly,  .is  the  "flickers"  of 
some  decades  ago  that  depicted  Sennett's  nimble  bathing 
beauties.  But  still  not  news,  though  in  the  eventual  record 
of  the  artistic  doings  of  these  our  most  recent  years,  the 
appearance  of  the  photomural  will  undoubtedly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  most  original  thing  that  happened  in  the 
history  of  mural  decoration  in  ages.  Now.  today,  because 
the  idea  of  the  photomural  has  been  growing  in  our  very 
midst,  we  have  become  used  to  it,  and  have  already  taken 
it  for  granted. 

What,  especially,  can  photomurals  do  for  the  walls  of 
your  home  that  plain  walls  and  figured  wralls  and  frescoes 
do  not  so  easily  accomplish?  Perhaps  no  more  for  charm 
and  decoration,  but  something  different.  First  of  all,  you 
can  extend  the  spaces  of  your  room  by  photomurals  of 
subjects  that  are  so  in  harmony  with  the  decoration  that 
\<>u  enhance  the  scope  of  your  wall  area  many  times.  If 
you  are  living  at  the  seashore  and  long  for  trees  and  gar- 
dens, you  can  have  photomurals  of  deep  woods,  of  country 
paths,  of  spring  flowers,  that  will  bring  you  a  sense  of  wind 
in  the  trees  and  the  fragrance  of  blossoms.  You  can  have 
pictures  of  an  old  homestead  enlarged  and  made  to  fit  your 
walls;  or  you  can  take  scenes  of  foreign  travel,  or  scenes  in 
and  about  your  home,  with  friends  and  relatives  in  rooms 
and  in  the  garden,  and  have  photomurals  made  for  the 
decoration  of  your  walls.  If  you  live  in  the  woods 
long  for  the  seashore,  your  walls  can  be  seagoing  mu 
with  your  favorite  varhts,  the  bathing  beaches  that  vou  1 


lor.  etc.  If  you  are  fond  of  horses  and  ride  in  the  city  and 
country,  vou  can  have  studies  of  these  animals  to  decorate 
your  library— ponies  racing,  or  a  polo  field— on  the  walls  of 
your  hall,  or  set  about  the  swimming  pool.  In  fact,  photo- 
murals can  recapture  many  delightful  memories  of 
your  outdoor  life,  of  your  favorite  sports,  to  enlarge 
the  horizon  of  your  indoor  life,  and  this  at  no  great  expense. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  no  these  photomurals 


AVERY  clever  and  ingenious  photomural  is  to  be  seen  in  the  New- 
port house  of  Mr.  Donald  O.  MacRae.  Here  nothing  could  con- 
vince you  that  you  are  not  looking  our  on  an  actual  harbor;  and  the 
feeling  of  space  imparted  to  the  room  is  most  gratifying.  Howe  & 
Church,  architects.     Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. 


■*Him-r* 


ABOVE,  left  to  right:  Another  breathtaking  photomural 
by  Kaufmann-Fabry  in  the  Chicago  home  of  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Walgreen.  This  one  is  of  a  dazzling  snow- 
scene. — More  glimpses  of  "Hazelwood,"  their  country 
estate,  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  Walgreen  family,  winter- 
bound  in  Chicago.  Kaufmann-Fabry  Photomural. — Below 
this  is  a  photomural,  by  Drix  Duryea,  of  an  old  Fragonard 
print,  harmoniously  placed  in  a  Traditional  setting.  It  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mimi  Durant,  interior 
decorator.     Photo  by  Drix  Duryea. 


BELOW,  left  to  right:  These  picturesque  little 
Chinese  junks  go  sailing  dreamily  along  your 
walls,  and  you  can  almost  see  "the  dawn  come  up 
like  thunder."  Photomural  by  Leize  Rose. — Lively, 
picture-book  scenes  of  quaint  old  days  bedeck  the 
"photomuraled"  dining  room  walls  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  C.  Ewing,  at  Bedford. 
New  York.  William  Harmon  Beers  and  Frank  C. 
Farley  Associates,  architects.  Photo  by  Mattie 
Edwards  Hewitt. 
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SILVER  birches  and  wide  still  waters  to  make  your  walls  cool  and  spa- 
cious. Photomural  by  Leize  Rose. — Thrilling  and  skyey  decorations  for 
a  man  s  room.  Photomural  by  McLaughlin  Aerial  Survey.  Modernage,  deco- 
rators.— Lower  left:  Photomurals  of  romantic  old  prints  adorn  the  walls  of 
this  charming  room  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Monroe  MofTett  at  Glen 
Head,  Long  Island.  Mott  B.  Schmidt,  architect.  Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards 
Hewitt. — Lower  right:  Another  room  decorated  by  Modernage — this  one  is 
a  compact  little  library  or  study.  The  photomural  of  the  stylized  cat  slink- 
ing down  into  the  room  lends  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  distance  and  per- 
spective to  this  small  interior.     Mural  by  Drix  Duryea. 


Kill 


give 


\<>u   a  richer-lookin  ■    room,  or  a   more   unusual 


scheme  of  decoration.  It  is  just  that  they  can  do  something 
as  wall-covering,  stunts  in  decoration,  that  are  hard  to  ac- 
complish in  anv  other  way. 

It's  a  pretty  big  idea,  really.  An  idea  that,  could  it  have 
appeared  suddenl)  in  practice  during  anv  of  several  past 
epochs  would  undoubtedly  have  caused  riots,  vigorous  m  a 
isterial  edicts  and  relentless  burnings  of  its  practitioners 
For  mural  decoration  was  once  upon  a  time— how  main 
vears  ago!— a  major  industry,  as  well  as  a  great  and  serious 
art.  It  was  taken  seriously  by  evervone.  not  only  by  the 
actual  wielders  of  brushes  and  earners  of  livings,  but  by  the 
general  citizenrv.  To  see  light,  actual  light,  make  pictures 
<>n  their  walls  without  benefit  of  paint  brush  or  paint  pots 
would  have  been  of  the  very  devil  and  unbearable! 

Now  it  is  just  another  interesting  fact,  one  of  our  many 
recently  acquired  ideas  about  the  decoration  of  rooms.  It 
is  interesting  especially  because  it  is  bulging  with  poten- 
tialities; interesting  because  it  provides  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate mural  decoration  for  contemporary  houses:  interesting 
because  we  have  been  able  to  watch  it  develop  and  have 
seen  what  handsome  things  it  can  do:  interesting  because 
!  apparently  going  to  develop  still  further. 

How  far  is  it  going,  the  photomural?    Is  it  going  to  be- 
come, has  it  already  become  a  "fine  art"?    These  are  ques- 


tions that  are  answerable  partly  in  critical  terms  that  apply 
onlv  to  the  art  of  photography  itself,  and  partly  in  terms 
that  apply  to  all  works  of  mural  art.  The  photomural,  be- 
cause it  is  so  distinctly  in  a  class  to  itself,  mechanically 
produced,  though  selected  and  composed  by  the  human 
eve.  may  invent,  for  all  we  know,  a  new  set  of  recognized 
values  that  diverge  from  the  old. 

In  mural  painting  the  depiction  of  distance  and  depth, 
far  perspective,  with  true  color  values  expressed,  strong  for 
the  foreground,  faint  for  the  horizon,  is  not.  we  know, 
considered  strictlv  appropriate.  Nor  is  full  rich  coloring 
and  distinct,  naturalistic,  three-dimensional  delineation  of 
figures  and  scenerv.  This  canon  has  been  evolved  and 
enunciated  particularly  with  regard  to  wall  painting  that 
is  surrounded  with  architecture  of  a  formal  nature.  The 
cornice  with  its  carvings,  the  pilasters  or  columns,  it  savs. 
should  not  be  mere  framework  for  a  pretentious  picture 
that  makes  a  "hole  in  the  wall"  or  that  creates  the  illusion 
of  being  in  strong  relief  because  of  its  vigorous  modeling. 
All  should  be.  it  savs.  a  pattern  on  a  flat  wall  that  remains 
alwavs  a  flat  wall. 

But  what  of  a  photomural  in  a  "contemporary"  room 
that  boasts  no  architecture  to  speak  of.  no  cornice  at  least, 
certainly  no  pilasters  or  columns,  and  negligible  door  trims 
and  window  trims?    Does  the  old  'Continued  on  page   55 
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AN  ELEGANT 

PIED  A    TERRE 

IN  PERIOD  MOOD 


By  Sarah  Johnson  Lewis 


I 


N    the    Ri\er    House    apartment    of    Mr.    and    Mrs" 
William  Robertson  Coe.  Joseph  Mullen  has  achieved 
goal  to  be  em  ied  these  da\s    1  le  has  taken  the  beautifu 
old   lurniture  which  has  long  lHvn  (he  pride  and  jo 
oi  the  owners,  and  arranged  it  for  contemporary  living 
He  has  pickled  the  wood  so  that   the  gold  no  longe 
keeps  horn  the  eve  delicate  artistn  of  the  wood  carving 
He  has  placed  it  against  walls  free  from  mouldings  air 
noiserie.  dear  to  the  French  heart  but  confusing  to  th 
modern  eye.   And  what    is  most    important,  he  has  a 
ranged   it    for  livableness  and  comfort.    Born  to  Stan 
next  us  fellows,  lining  the  walls  oi  a  Krench  salon,  thes 


A     KOVT'     t  !n>  >nn.il  hut  com- 

*»■    tort.iblo,  which  m.  -.,  \,   :.     ivni  such  .1  pleasant 

ami    inviting    pl.»c<  -       llu-    h.inJsome 

Louis  XV       A  \  iew 
of   tin-  dining  room,  which  .  -   Fnglish  furniture  with 

n   .viul    paintings        \.    the    t.u    end    is   one  of 
two  huge  .class  candelabra,  hung  with  ..  il  fruits. 


FUBU< 


fes chairs,  and  loveseats,  now  not  onl)  shine  individually 

nicubles  d'art,  but  combine  to  form  an  apartment  of 
„  nth  and  charm,  with  comfort  and  luxury  in  equal  pro- 
irtions.  Proving  that  you  can  use  fine  furniture  and  old 
,,  iture  without  being  stuffy. 

1  om  the  moment  you  step  out  of  the  elevator  on  the 
teenth  flooi  you  are  aware,  in  the  glass-panelled  foyer. 

i;  here  is  a  home  into  which  has  been  poured  thought 
ul   knowledge,  discriminating   taste  and  a  love  of  line 
A  place  where  the  stateh  beauty  of  good  furniture 
s  out  against  the  simplicity  of  the  backgrounds. 
The  foyei    is  conveniently   in  the  center  of  the  apart- 
cut,  with  the  formal  rooms  to  the  right,  the  bedrooms 
id  the  library-morning  room  to  the  left.    Just  off  the 
,yex  is  the  sort   of  gay  little  dressing  room  which  must 
ve  an  added  Blip  to  the  decorating  of  the  most  exciting 
wrtment.    It  is  a  tiny  room,  papered  with  bold  carnations 

dark  red.  white,  and  green,  on  a  light  background. 
ne  whole  wall  is  taken  up  by  the  mirror-topped  dressing 
ble,  into  which  is  sunk  a  lavatory.  Above  this  is  an  old 
irror,  and  over  it  a  coquettish  bit  of  red  fringed  draper} 
Hows  the  tortuous  outline  of  the  frame. 

The  living  room,  with  its  outlook  over  the  Fast  River, 
ossesses  the  rare  quality  that  makes  one  aware  fust  of 
armom  and  comfort  of  the  whole  before  he  stops  to 
.alyze  the  subtle  groupings,  and  finally  comes  to  the  en- 
Ainent  of  the  really  beautiful  things  in  the  room.  Mr. 
[ullen  has  chosen  to  arrange  the  furniture  so  that  there 
■cm  to  be  tout  01  five  separate  rooms  that  many  dusters 
f  people  could  <an\  on  their  conversations  with  a  certain 
egree  of  privacy  and  aloofness.  The  scene  is  held  togethei 
y^the  period  ol  the  furniture— Louis  XVI  and  by  the 
attem  and  coloring  of  the  Aubusson  rug.    The  back- 

ound  of  the  in-  (allies  out  the  elusive  shade  ol  the  walls 


THE  elevator  entrance  opens  on  this 
foyer,  where  the  antique  black  and  gold 
of  the  Directoire  furniture  against  light- 
toned  walls. — Below:  The  living  room  faces 
the  East  River,  with  its  constant  traffic  of 


bargers  and  tugs,  interspersed  with  yachts 
at  fashionable  East  Side  docks.  The  win 
dows  have  a  valance  of  gilded  wood — lon| 
a  possession  of  Mrs.  Coe's — over  the  gok 
taffeta  draperies. 
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and  the  warm  old  reds,  antique  greens  and  beiges  are  picked 
up  throughout  the  room  by  the  tapestry  on  the  chairs  and 
on  the  wall,  the  draperies,  the  pickled  wood  of  the  furni- 
ture. A  grand  piano  in  one  corner  is  painted  a  vague  shade 
of  grey-green  which  makes  it  very  welcome  in  the  decorative 
scheme. 

The  dining  room  opens  off  the  living  room,  and  from  its 
western  windows  is  an  excellent  view  of  midtown  Man- 
hattan, a  myriad  cluster  of  jewels  at  night.  Flanking  the 
window,  and  adding  their  own  splendor  to  anything  the 
town  is  able  to  give,  are  two  enormous  Louis  XV  bronze 
candelabra,  hung  with  rock  crystal  fruits.  Although  there  is 
something  grotesque  in  their  beauty,  the  very  size  of  them, 
and  the  thought  and  loving  care  which  must  have  gone  into 
their  manufacture,  defy  the  passage  of  time  which  has 
brought  with  it  the  subtler  conceits  of  a  later  day. 

The  rest  of  the  furnishings  in  the  dining  room  are  simple 
and  good.  The  table  is  English,  as  are  the  chairs,  which 
all  upholstered  in  green  leather  except  for  two  arm- 


are 


chairs  covered  in  needlepoint.  The  sideboard  is  an  18th 
Century  English  piece,  containing  drawers  of  every  size 
and  shape  for  every  imaginable  dining  room  use.  On  top 
of  it  are  delightful  silver  grape  plates,  shaped  like  the  leaves, 
with  scissors,  silver  trays  and  presentation  trophies. 

Back  in  the  foyer  again  we  take  a  quick  turn  down  a  long 
hall  to  the  more  intimate  part  of  the  house.  The  warm  red  of 
the  living  room  is  caught  up  in  the  red-bordered  hall  rug, 
the  frames  of  the  pictures,  and  the  slight  border  of  red 
leaves  below  the  picture  moulding.  With  this  connecting 
link  we  are  brought  to  the  library  or  morning  room.  This 
little  apartment  faces  South,  across  Beekman  Place  to  the 
River.  And  the  sun  has  full  play  in  it  after  the  very  early 
hours  of  the  morning. 

Here  again  the  furniture,  which  formerly  stood  against 
dark  panelling,  to  its  sorrow,  stands  now  with  its  back  to 
warm  grey  walls.  Shades  of  red  predominate,  in  the  rough 
linen  printed  with  a  Gringling  (Continued  on  fmge  56) 


i"1  HE  rarest  pieces  in  this  unusual  collection  are  the  little 
1     ivory  and  gold  three-piece  set  on  the  mantel,  and  the 

antique  trumeau  over  it.     The  fireplace  itself  is  Louis  XV. 

Below  are  two  little  settees  under  graceful  mirror  candelabra. 

The  seats  are  in  rose  moire  and,  though  their  frames  have 

been  pickled,  the  mirrors  remain  in  all  their  golden  glory. 
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HAVE   YOU 
THOUGHT  ABOUT 
YOUR   BEDROOM? 


T 


HERE'S  no  use  talking  about  simplicity  in  the 
bedroom.  We  haven't  got  it,  never  had  it,  and  don't 
want  it.  We  want  our  bedrooms  ultra-luxurious  and 
graceful  and  poetical,  or  immensely  cozy,  comfortable 
and  relaxing.  But  even  in  these  relaxed  areas,  we  still 
want  every  last  bit  of  luxury  that  this  present  generation 
has  devised— priceless  springs  and  mattresses,  soft  car- 
pets, curtains  that  give  sunlight  and  let  in  air,  the  long- 
est and  the  widest  and  softest  sheets,  hemstitched  and 
embroidered,  pillows  that  lift  you  into  dreamland,  little 
tables  and  lamps  and  books  and  ashtrays. 


AT  the  top  of  the  page  is  a  remarkably  fine 
Sheraton  bed  with  a  crisp  white  canopy. 
Note  how  well  the  scenic  wallpaper  suits  the  type 
of  furniture  in  this  room.  Just  below  this  is 
shown  a  very  Modern  couch-bed,  designed  for  Mr. 
Romney  Brent.  Murals  by  Joseph  Mullen,  cour- 
tesy of  the  Bureau  for  Mural  Decoration.  Photo 
by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt.  At  the  left  is  a  Chip- 
pendale fourposter,  brightly  hung  with  cretonne. 
Photo  by  Hewitt. 


To  be  sure,  we  want  things  differently— not  the  old  ideas 
of  comfort.  Our  grandfather's  bedroom  would  not  please  us, 
and  I  don't  believe  it  would  please  grandfather  today  either. 
The  thought  of  feather  beds  and  icy  rooms  and  huge  com- 
forters is  quite  demoralizing.  I  remember  once,  in  Rothen- 
burg,  where  we  had  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury gentleman,  known  as  The  Knight  of  the  Iron  Hat,  we 
were  shown  up  a  stone  stairway,  worn  almost  to  a  point  of 
desperation  through  aeons  of  traffic,  to  a  large  bedroom. 
And  the  beds  were  equipped,  each  one,  with  four  thick 
feather  beds,  the  top  of  each  bed  being  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ceiling!  These  beds  were  famous,  and  to  possess  beds 
piled  high  above  your  head  was  a  patent  of  "nobility!"  We 
were,  of  course,  horror  stricken.  How  could  we  dismember 
the  beds  and  keep  the  goodwill  of  our  landlord?  (We  also 
opened  the  windows,  which  is  not  done  in  Rothenburg  in 
August).  But  it  was  a  different  matter  to  peel  the  beds  down 
to  their  straw  foundations,  and  not  be  ordered  away  on  the 
next  train! 

Today,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  spring  or  the 
mattress  or  the  accessories.  We  only  know  that  ex- 
quisite comfort   is  ours,   bought  (Continued   on  page  56) 


AVERY  good  example  of  the  best  way  to  place 
twin  beds  in  a  small  room  is  shown  in  the 
picture  at  the  top  of  this  page.  The  beds  are 
not  jammed  against  each  other,  but  are  placed  far 
enough  apart  to  insure  a  certain  amount  of 
privacy  for  each  occupant.  Above  is  another 
luxurious  Chippendale  fourposter,  rather  elaborate 
in  design,  but  most  distinguished.  Photo  by 
Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt.  At  the  left  is  a  romantic 
American  Sheraton  bed,  with  bowed  tester  covered 
in  finely  flowered  chintz. 


r 


ills    wonderfully    cool    and    unfretful 

,m  has  a   lovely   Salubra   wallpaper 

.ti  led      Scene    in    Japan,''    in    tones    of 

tteo,  henna,  brown  and  blue  on  a  skyey 

I.     The   rhythmically   designed  day- 

Slack,  and  in  covered  with  a  corded 

Ik  material  in  tones  to  go  with  the  walls. 

ie  desk   is   walnut,   the  chair  white  ma- 

Igany,  and   the   small   metal   table  has  a 

rinica  top.     The  whole  decor  has  a  defi- 

tely  fanciful  and  Japanese  flavor,  despite 

I   Modernism.     Cleveland  and  Ran- 

1.  decorators.      Photo  by  Glasgow. 


A  VERY  regal  and  exotic  Spanish  bed 
l\  of  walnut   touched  with  gold.     The 

pulent  spread  is  old  gold  satin,  as  are 
the  window   draperies;  and  the  walls  are 

ntique  yellow-orange  in  tone.     The  elab- 

rate  cornice  is  blue,  decorated  with  dull 
jold,  green  and  dull  rose.  Truly  a  bed- 
oom    to    suit    the    most    quibbling    con- 

oisseur  of  things  Hispanic! 


TT  HIS  ultra-feminine  American  Colonial 
*■  bed  will  make  you  think  of  your 
Great-aunt  Sophonisba.  It  is  charmingly 
sentimental,  with  its  airy  net  canopy  and 
spread  of  ruffled  dotted  Swiss.  Indeed, 
the  whole  room,  with  its  hollyhock  wall- 
paper and  nostalgic  furnishings,  bespeaks 
quiet  sunny  old  streets,  lilacs  in  full 
bloom,  and  be-parasoled  ladies  with  panta- 
lettes and  smelling  salts.  Parker  Shop, 
South  Orange. 


W.li'V .■'.'!■■ :  i 


Wildenstelr 


a  Prune. 


Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Sachs.  "La  Modiste." 


IN  Manet's  painting.  "The  Plum."'  a  real  person 
out  from  the  canvas,  a  person  Jeep  in  thought,  al 
unconscious    oi    her    surroundings.     The    accessories 
unusually  well  done.     The  left  hand  is  unpleasantly 
shortened,    but    the    face    is    the    important    thing- 
sparkling    young    woman    next    in    line    should    1 
extremely  good  "saleslady."     She  is  chic,  rather  amu: 
and  would  probably  be  quite  droll  in  a  witty  French 
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'v  MANET 


"Portrait  of  a  Girl. 


Adolph  Lewisohn  Collection.  "Le  Journal  IllustreV' 


Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Coburn, 


THIS  young  girl  is  very  French  indeed,  and  her  por- 
trait is  a  marvelously  distinguished,  clever  painting 
of  a  very  unpleasant  person.  The  brand  of  the  convent 
is  still  there.  At  the  right  is  an  extraordinarily  fresh 
and  vivacious  painting.  The  lady's  attention  is  not 
entirely  centered  on  her  newspaper.  She  is  waiting  and 
witching  for  someone,  reminding  us  a  little  of  Manet's 
celebrated  "Promenade." 
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[  OOKING  out  through  box  and  evergreen  on  the  shining 
^  vistas  of  this  lovely  Virginia  garden.  Below  is  one  of 
the  many  brick  paths  at  "Meadowbrook,"  lined  with  fragrant 
flowering  shrubs. 


VIRGINIA  DISPLAYS, 

THE  NEWER  HO  US® 

AND  GARDEN 


By  Giles  Edgerton 


G 


A.RDENS,   sometimes   even   more   than   buildings.) 
express  a  way  of  living.    One  does  not  have  to  be  an! 
authority  on  landscape  gardening  to  sense  this.    The! 
Generaliffe    in    late    morning    contains    the   essence   of 
Andalusia:   overshadowed  walks,  with  a   patchwork  of 
bright   sunlight   on   a    mosaic   of   pebbles,    the   drowsy 
rustle  of  leaves,  the  tall  bleak  cypresses,  and  everywhere 
the  persistent  murmur  of  running  water— water  in  thin 
jets  over  narrow  pools,  water  cascading  down  a  tile  path, 
water  always  present,  but  in  small  amounts.    It  is  pre- 
cious in  southern  Spain.    One  can  know  nothing  of  I 
country  or  its  people,  and  come  out  of  such  a  garden 
with    an    understanding    of   the    people    who    made    it. 
Gardens  the  world  over  have  this   fascination   for  the 
perceptive,  that  they  reveal  a  manner  of  life.    For  the 
perfect  picture  of  the  overweening  magnificence  of  the 
French  court  one  needs  no  history  book,  no  summary  of  ) 
facts  and  figures:  a  walk  through  Versailles  is  enough. 


pxat  allies  u  uli  theii  endless  \  istas,  too  long  to  walk 
nugh,  tell  a  s'(»i\   quite  .in  accurate  as  any  history.    So 
>i  lapan,  where  m\  intense  love  <>t  nature  has  reduced  the 
ii  re  world  to  symbols  in  a  yard— a  rock,  tor  the  moun- 
ins;  a  tiny   pool   tor   the  oceans,   and  a  tree  or  two  to 
.nt  all  growing  things.    In  England  the  garden  was 
d  ffereni  thing,  but  no  less  expressive. 
In  England  we  see  the  stateh   formality  of  the  Renais- 
ii    cm   garden  plans.    There  is  symmetry,  the  trimness 
Lf  dense  shrubs  and  clipped  yew.    There  are  the  pools 
|ncl   sculptured   ornaments   ol    France,    but   there   is  also 
intimac)  and  a  feeling  <>l  being  lived  in  that  no  French 
irden  ever  had.   And  there  is  always  the  park,  most  typi- 
English    unention   of   all.    where    the   landscape    is 
u  led.   but    not   obliterated   in  a   vast   pattern   of  formal 
Jeometry.    The  English  learned  to  accentuate  the  delicate 
n  of  rolling  meadows,  marked  with  unobtrusive  paths 
Ind  great  clumps  ot  oak  and  sycamore.    So  well  did  they 
i  this  subtle  art  of  refining  Nature  until  it  looked  like 
ie  untouched  Arcadia  of  the  ancients  that  something  of 
lis  same  spirit  crept  into  their  formal  garden  plans,  soft- 
hied  the  hard  edges,  and  subdued  the  rigid  patterns. 

Virginia  comes  by  its  English  gardens  honestly.    The) 
\tie  among  the  earliest  importations  of  the  Colonial  set- 
ters, and  the)   flourished  in  the  new  country.    With  the 
fise  ot  a  prosperous,  luxury-loving  leisure  class  the  art  of 
irdening  also  rose,  not  quite  a  replica  of  what  it  had  been 
England,  but  l>\  no  means  inferior.    Estates  ot  unprece- 
dented size  and  large  numbers  ol  sla\es  were  two  factors 
[esponsiblc-  tor  changes;  a  different  climate-  was  another. 
see  what  these  earl)  gardens  were  like,  perhaps  Wil- 
liamsburg, with  its  almost  painfull)  accurate  restorations, 
the  best  place  to  go.     [*o  see  how  carehlll)  the  tradition 
fine  gardens  has  been  preserved,  however,  there  is  prob- 
tlHv  no  better  example  than  the  one  shown  here.  Meadow- 
»rook  Manor. 

Barbara  Trigg    Brown 


ABIT  of  rather  more  formal  planting  in  the  sunken  gar- 
den.    The    pool     is    framed    in    lush    arbors,    heavily 
weighted  with  vines. 


Photos   by    H.    Bagby 
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""  HE  sunken  garden,  with  its  luxuriant  planting,  vivid 
-L     flowers   and  square  little  pool,  and  a  view  of  the 
Manor  through  the  trees. 


CHARLES   F.    GILLETTE,   L.  A. 


Ssio 
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AN    intimate    little    brick-paved    terrace    looks 
down  on  the  swimming  pool.     A  glimpse  of 
one  of  the  side-paths  leading  to  the  house. 


The  garden  <>l  Meadowbrook  Manoi  is  modern,  but  al- 
sad)  it  has  the  <  ompleteness  and  assunuru  e  of  a  <  entury  old 
lace.    Unlike  Williamsburg,  it  is  no  reproduction  <>l  the 

tique,  l>ut  a  free  interpretation  ol  it.  and  the  use  of  small 
eds  of  flow  us.  air)  mimosa  trees  among  the  clipped 
lrubs.  and  rustic  arbors  is  fresh  in  conception  and  de- 
ghtful  in  actuality. 

One  enters  the  grounds  through  a  gate  flanked  by  brick 
iers;  a  short  drive  leads  to  a  large  flagged  court,  formal 
1  shape,  but  surrounded  by  freely  placed  trees  and  lawns, 
'here  is  a  small  game  green  on  this  side  of  the  house  and 

little  arbor  set  in  a  group  of  trees.  The  house  itself  is 
English  in  style,  a  severe  rectangle  whose  form  is  echoed 
>\  the  garden  over  which  it  looks.  From  the  main  entrance 
o  the  house  one  passes  through  a  spacious  hall  to  the  gar- 
en  side.  A  long  axis  passes  from  this  hall,  down  the  length 
f  the  entire  garden,  and  is  terminated  by  the  wisteria  arbor 
t  the  far  end.  Much  of  the  charm  of  the  spot,  as  seen  from 
^e  house  terrace,  is  the  rhythmic  placing  of  trees,  lawn,  and 
>ools  along  this  major  axis,  and  any  undesirable  monu- 
nentality  the  view  might  have  is  more  than  counteracted 
y  the  placing  of  pleasant  interruptions,  such  as  the  rec- 
angular  pool  with  its  little  sculptured  figure,  in  the  line  of 
tew.  A  change  in  levels  further  intensifies  this  original  im- 
>ression  of  small  scale  and  intimacy. 

The  landscape  gardener,  be  he  professional  or  amateur, 
in  learn  much  from  a  study  of  the  Meadowbrook  Manor 
garden.  He  can  learn,  for  instance,  that  formal  clipped  trees 
cm  be  combined  with  freer,  less     (Continued  on  page  48) 
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A  MODERN  Danish  design,  from  Georg  Jensen 
is  seen  at  the  left,  together  with  an  aluminum 
service  plate  designed  by  Oscar  Bach,  and  Orrefors 
glasses.  Photo  by  Ernestine  Shepard. — Above: 
Fine  reproductions  from  Peter  Guille,  showing 
the  popular  three-tine  forks,  the  Trifid  design. — 
Below  is  some  rare  George  III  flatware,  made  in 
London  circa  1780,  by  William  Sumner  and  Rich- 
ard Crossley.     James  Robinson. 


SILVER  IS  TO  LIVE  WITH 


By  Tay  Hohoff 


T 


HERE  are  few  possessions  with  appeal  so  personal  as 
table  silver.  From  the  days  when  My  Lord  and  My  Lady 
each  owned  an  individual  knife  and  spoon,  for  their  own 
table  and  to  take  with  them  when  visiting,  down  to  the 
present  when  the  bride's  silver  stands  in  the  position  of 
honor  among  the  wedding  gifts,  the  utensils  with  which 
one  eats  have  been  a  subject  of  prideful  selection. 

Nowadays  none  of  us  gives  much  thought  to  the  forms 
of  knives  and  forks  and  spoons.  We  accept  them  as  in- 
evitable. They  are  comfortable  to  hold  and  easy  to  use, 
as  they  should  be.  But  several  hundred  years  of  experiment 
and  evolution  have  been  gone  through  to  arrive  at  the  ac- 
cepted forms  of  today. 

Silver  spoons  are  ancient.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
them;  and  they  were  the  first  eating  implements  to  be  made 
in  silver  as  the  world  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  centuries.  The  earliest  known  English  silver  spoon 
was  ecclesiastic— the  anointing  spoon.  Three  or  four  of  a 
very  early  type  were  dug  up  in  North  Staffordshire.  Eng- 
land, on  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  city,  and  though  they 
are  of  the  Byzantine  style  may  conceivably  have  been  made 
by  English  craftsmen  who  were  skilled  in  metal  work.  Sil- 
ver was  then  so  precious  that  the  handle  fades  to  a  mere 
pointed   line,  and   the   junction   piece   between   bowl   and 
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ABOVE  at  the  left  is  a  most  distin 
guished  handwrought  silvei  bowl,  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Rebecca  Cauman 
The  base  is  saw-pierced  and  the  knob  of  old 
coral. — In  the  larger  picture  at  the  right, 
we  see  a  very  elegant  table,  set  with  Regency 
pattern  silver  from  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen, 
Regency  pattern  glass  from  Fostoria,  and 
china  from  Copeland  &  Thompson.  Photo 
by  Dana  B.  Merrill. 


handle  is  pierced  to  save  metal.  Sec  page  '2(i. 
Then  came  the  big  roundish-bowl  seal 
spoon  (a  personal  utensil),  with  the  mono- 
grammed  flat  top  at  the  end  of  the  handle 
far  sealing  documents  and  letters,  and  the 
Famous  Apostle  spoons,  of  which  only  two  or 
three  sets  of  thirteen  exist  complete  in  every 
respect  as  to  characters,  identical  year  of 
manufacture,  and  by  the  same  maker.  This 
form  of  spoon  is  sometimes  found  with  one 
side  well  worn  down  from  being  used  for 
•  utting  lood  with  one  edge  like  a  knife:  ob- 
viously the  reason  for  the  square  rod  handle. 
\iii(h  we  would  dislike  but  which  makes  a 
^ood  shape  to  grip  in  a  manner  more  utili- 
tarian than  polite. 

In  Medieval  times,  and  for  lone  after,  the 
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THE  regal  flat  silver  at  the  left  is  "Royal  Windsor,"  Towle's 
newest  pattern. — An  interesting  collection  of  pieces  from 
the  International  Silver  Co. — Left  to  right:  Olive  fork,  salad 
fork,  cheese  server,  cold  meat  fork,  pie  or  cake  server,  sugar 
tongs,  jelly  server,  berry  spoon  and  gravy  ladle. 
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<y  upper  ictt  is  one  ot  a 
Bglisfa  mI 
K  l.iin  fruit 

in  1  oodoa  in 
S.iLK  5c  At- 
tn.     From  James  Rob- 
lop,  left  to  right: 
An  old   rat-tail   spoon  and 
an  early  Tritid  spoon  with 
diminished  rat-tail.    Robert 
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TYPICAL  English  and  American  bone-handled  cutlery,  before 
silver  handles  became  general.  Ensko.  Photos  by  Selby- 
Center  left:  Four  forms  of  old  English  and  American  knives 
which  influenced  present-day  patterns.  Robert  Ensko.— Right: 
Delicate  anointing  and  seal  spoons,  two  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  years  old,  respectively.  The  monogrammed  top  of  the 
seal  spoon  was  used  as  a  letter  seal,  and  the  edge  of  the  bowl 
for  cutting.  Peter  Guilde.  Photo  by  Selby.— At  the  left  is  i 
group  of  antique  cutlery,  showing  the  evolution  of  tableware 
from  daggers.     Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


knife  was  designed  and  made  by  the  smith  who  fashioned 
his  master's  dagger.  At  first  the  blade  had  countless  shapes, 
like  daggers;  the  handle  was  rich  with  decoration  and  made 
from  a  great  variety  of  materials,  such  as  carved  bone,  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  silver,  or  brass.  Sizes  were  made  presum- 
ably to  fit  the  hand,  and  what  hands  some  of  them  must 
have  been!  Great  paws  that  wielded  a  sword  as  easily  as 
we  manipulate  a  fountain  pen. 

But  civilization  bred  manners,  and  manners  brought 
forth  forks.  First  they  were  mere  picks  or  skewers,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  knives;  then  the  notion  of 
two  tines  struck  some  super-sensitive  soul,  and  until  the 
18th  century  long  two-tined  forks,  not  very  different  from 
a  steak  serving  fork  today,  held  their  own. 

Meantime,  knives  and  forks  continued  Medieval,  though 
variations  of  design  showed  a  new  nicety  in  eating  customs. 
Not  until  near  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  did  bone 
or  ivory  handled  knives  and  forks  give  way  generally  to 


silver.    Some  early  examples  are  shown  above,  center  left. 

In  the  days  of  truly  rugged  individualism  when  the  lord 
of  the  baronial   manor  lived  strictly  to  himself,  and  fr< 
quently  at  sword's  point  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  his  per- 
sonality could  be  expressed  in  the  decoration  of  this  mea^ 
knife.    Fortunately  for  us,  that  phase  of  rugged  individn 
alism  has  passed  forever,  and  our  luck  holds  in  the  wealt 
of  patterns  made  available  by  modern  silversmiths.    Draw- 
ing on  all  the  best  of  the  past,  they  offer  such  enticements 
and  diversities  that  one  must  be  a  psychopathic  eccentri. 
not  to  find  silver  to  fit  exactly  one's  own  mode  of  life  and 
individuality. 

The  fairest  period  of  silver  design,  the  early  Georgian, 
persists  and  increases  in  popularity.  Even  the  "rat-tail," 
first  used  for  strengthening  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  of  < 
spoon  and  its  joining  with  the  handle,  is  now  demanded 
for  its  decorative  effect.  The  so-called  pistol-handled  knives, 
which  actually  must  have  derived  (Continued  on  page  47 
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A  LOVELY  "stepping-stone  walk,"  which  concentrates  traffic  from  several  directions  at  the  wood 
arch  where  it  redistributes  itself.     Garden  of  Mrs.  William  E.  Harmon.     Agnes  Selkirk  Clark, 
j  Landscape  architect.     Below:   In  the  garden  of  Mrs.  G.  Peats  at  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  random 

Vermont  stones  are  scattered  in  the  grass  to  make  it  easy  to  step  from  one  to  another  and  remain 
dryshod  in  wet  weather.     Eleanor  Roche,  L.A. 

1ARDEN  PATHS  AND  HOW   TO  MAKE  THEM 


By  Harold  A.  Caparn,  L.A. 


A 


GARDEN  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  principal  ele- 
ments: the  beds  or  planting  areas,  and  the  walks  and  other 
open  spaces. 

The  first  use  of  the  walks  is  to  make  the  planting  areas 
accessible.  They  have  a  secondary  use,  hardly  less  impor- 
tant than  the  first,  namely,  to  do  their  part  in  making  the 
garden  beautiful.  In  themselves,  they  may  not  be  espe- 
cially beautiful  but,  as  a  complement  to,  and  contrast  with, 
the  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  through  their  suggestion 
of  human  use,  they  become  an  essential  part  of  the  garden 
picture. 

Therefore,  assuming  that  the  walks  are  well  laid  out, 
which  really  means  that  the  garden  ground-plan  is  a  good 
one,  how  can  they  be  made  as  useful  and  beautiful  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit?  These  circumstances  are  (1)  the 
good  taste  of  the  owner  or  his  adviser  and   (2)  the  cost. 

Fortunately,  many  kinds  of  garden  walks  can  be  made 
inexpensively  and  their  beauty  depends  on  their  fitness 
rather  than  on  their  cost. 

Materials  for  garden  walks  may  be  classified  under:  (1) 
"dirt"  (2)  gravel  (3)  flags  (4)  bricks  (5)  tiles  (6)  grass  (7) 
other  materials.     Let  us  discuss  them  separately. 

(1)  "Dirt"  walks.     This  means  the  local   soil  material 
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it  walkable,  thai  is.  made  temporarily  as 
in  a  vegetable  garden  or  permanentl) 
through  a  wood  or  wherever  there  is 
traffic  enough  to  develop  a  trail  but  not 
.1  paved  way.     It  you  prefer  this  kind 
of  walk   for  your  garden   it   would  be 
better  to   take  off  the   topsoil   so   that 
weeds  arc  less  troublesome,  and  to  grade 
it  in  wet  places  so  that  water  will  run 
off.     In  that  ease,  it   is  better  to  fill  the 
walk  bed  with  cinders  which,  being  well 
drained,   make  a   \  er\    good  walk  in  all 
respects  except  appearance.     In  fact,  it 
is  a  common  practice  to  sprinkle  some 
cinders  or  other  loose  material  from  time 
to   time   on   a   dirt   walk   to   harden   the 
muddy  surface.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  topsoil   has   been   removed  and  the 
bed  filled  with  cinders,  you  have  a  cin- 
der walk.  and.  by  sprinkling  some  fine 
clay  or  subsoil  on  the  top,  to  bind  the 
cinders,  you  may  get.  not  merely  a  good 
walk    (perhaps  the  most  comfortable  of 
all  to  walk  on)  but  a  fairly  good-looking 
one. 

(2)  Gravel  Walks.  Under  these  may 
be  included  crushed  stone  and  any  loose 
local  material  that  may  be  spread  to  form 
a  good  walking  and  wearing  surface. 
Many  excellent  walks  are  made  in  this 
way,  especially  in  informal  layouts,  and 
they  have  the  advantage  that  few  notice 
them,  they  blend  so  well  with  their  sur- 
roundings. This  writer  dislikes  walk 
surfaces  of  strong  colors,  especially  the 
too  popular  Milestone  screenings  which 
disagree  with  all  the  colors  around  them. 

(3)  Flags.    These  are  among  the  most 
popular  and   useful   of  walk   materials, 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  use  of  cement  tiles  on  the  pergola 
A  floor  and  pathway  of  Mrs.  George  Washington  Smith's 
California  garden.  Photo  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals.  A  charm- 
ing walk  of  watertight  vitrified  tiles  in  the  skyscraper  roof- 
garden  of  Mrs.  Dodge  Sloane.  Ruth  Dean,  L.A.  Photo  by 
Richard  Averill  Smith. 


HIS     dirt     walk   in   the  garden  of  Mrs.   Chalmers  Wood  at  Syosset    Long 

A   Island,   is   just   the  right  kind   to   conduct   a   sympathetic  pair  through   the 

approving  crowd  of  primulas  to  the  floriferous   iron  seat,  if  only  the  said  walk 

is    fairly    well    drained.     Umberto    Innocenti,    L.A.     Photo    by   Mattie   Edwards 

Hewitt. 


s  dramatic  and  formal  terraced  pavement  of  semi-six- 

M;    John   ).  Mitchell,  .u  Montecito, 
stunning  avenue  between   the   rows  of  chimney 
K    fessi(    rarbox  Beals.     Below   is  a  fragrant  path- 
la  surrounding  the  rest,  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
l(n  Vleck,  Jr.,  Southampton.   Long  Island      Note   the  inter- 
lot  grass  under  a  ceiling  of  vines,      Annette  Hoyt  Flanders, 
>vi     this    is    a     lovely    rock    garden    pathway    of    a     private 
i  Connecticut.      The    descent     from     the    upper 
1    is   cleverl)    managed   b)    hreken    flags.      Ellen   Ship- 
w,   right:    The  garden  of  Mr.  G.  Warrington  Curtis, 
ip  on,  boasts  a   pathwa)    of   hncks  laid  on  edge  in  herring- 
frn— a  type  of   walk   that   seems   to  go  especially   well   with 
,    Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt. 


more  especially  the  "random"  kind  by  which  is  meant 
broken  pieces  as  they  happened.  Pieces  of  almost  any  size 
ma)  be  used  in  either  straight  or  curved  walks  so  long  as 
thev  are  not  too  large  to  handle  nor  too  small  and  light  to 
be  firm  underfoot.  The  simplest  form  of  this  class  of  walk 
is  .1  single  line  of  stones  at  convenient  distanees  for  step- 
ping on.  If  these  are  set  in  a  broad  ribbon  of  grass,  the 
effect  is  very  attractive.  The  lawn  mower  passes  easily  over 
both  stones  and  grass.  Sometimes  one  sees  random  flags 
trimmed  so  thai  all  the  spaces  between  them  are  of  even 
widths,  but  to  many  this  is  less  attractive  than  spaces  of 
varying  widths,  and  much  more  expensive.  Squared  flags 
<>l  different  sizes  make  a  handsome  walk,  more  especially 
if  the  spaces  between  them  are  of  different  widths  (say, 
from  2-4  inches)  and  if  grass  dwarf  plants  (such  as  arenarias, 
mentha  requieni,  sedum  acre,  s.  alba,  s.  dasyphyllum)  grow 
in  them.  Both  random  and  squared  flags  may  be  laid  on 
sand  or  cinders  about  4  inches  deep  which  provides  better 
drainage  and  makes  them  less  likely  to  settle  or  heave.  But 
thev  may  both  be  laid  on  the  soil  as  is.  If,  after  they  have 
been  in  place  awhile,  they  become  uneven,  some  sinking, 
others  rising,  don't  be  discouraged,  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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IRT    HIDEN,    DECORATOR 


Photos  by   Kurt  Sch ; 


PHE  fireplace  end  of  the  pale  gold  living  room. 


MODERN  WITH  AN  ESTABLISHED  AIR 


By  Mary  Annable 


T: 


HIS  entire  apartment  suggests  a  mood  as  finished  and 
permanent  as  something  in  Versailles  or  Hampton  Court, 
not  of  course,  in  the  least  resembling  either.  But  there  is 
nothing  ephemeral  here,  nothing  done  to  take  the  place 
of  something  that  should  have  been  done. 

There  are  three  important  rooms  in  this  New  York 
apartment:  the  living  room,  the  dining  room,  and 
the  bedroom— all  Modern,  and  not  one  resembling  any 
other,  each  one  at  a  high  pitch  of  imagination  in  relation 
to  decoration. 

Although  the  first  room  that  reaches  the  eye  is  the  dining 
room,  I  shall  begin  my  account  of  this  apartment  with  the 
amazingly  beautiful  living  room,  all  in  pale  gold  color.  The 
thick  tufted  carpet,  the  corduroy  draperies,  the  veneered 
woodwork,  and  the  upholstered  furniture  are  practically  in 
one  tone  of  a  light  glamorous  pale  gold.  A  large  stool  in 
corduroy  is  tufted  with  dark  brown,  and  some  of  the  up- 
holstery has  a  darker  note  woven  in.    But  the  effect,  as  you 
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enter  the  room,  is  that  of  pale  sunlight  illuminating  every 
corner. 

The  only  decorations— at  least,  the  only  ones  that  are  ar- 
resting—are Chinese:  a  rare  Chinese  painting  over  the  wide 
couch  at  one  end  of  the  room,  in  which  marvelous  tones  of 
jade  green  and  gold  are  brought  out  in  a  coat,  and  a  tall 
helmet  hat,  like  a  lampshade,  in  rich  coral-color.  Over  the 
fireplace  is  a  rare  Ming  horse,  with  accoutrements  of  green 
and  gold  and  coral;  and  Chinese  figures  are  in  the  niches 
either  side  of  the  mantel— not  contemporaries  of  the  Ming 
horse,  but  exceedingly  important  and  interesting. 

The  one  antique  piece  in  the  room  is  the  pickled-pine 
desk,  left  looking  very  old,  simple  in  design,  but  rich  in 
patine.  The  room  is  lighted  largely  by  electricity  through 
glass  bowls,  as  is  done  in  the  dining  room. 

The  bedroom  just  across  the  hall  from  the  living  room, 
is  a  deep,  cool  blue  with  off-white,— the  curtains  and  the 
carpet  are  white,  the  bed  in  checked  blue  and  white  linen, 


THE  Modern  bed   in  the  blue  and  white  room. — At 
the   right   hangs   the  Chinese  painting  in  blue,  red 
and  gold. — Below  is  a  corner  of  the  bedroom. 


and  the  inset  bookshelves  in  bine,  with  brilliant-col- 
ored bindings  against  the  background  tone  of  the 
room.  The  tables  here  are  all  glass,  and  the  decoration 
on  the  walU  is  .1  series  <>t  sailing  prints  with  white 
frames. 

The  narrow  hallway  from  these  rooms  into  the  din- 
ing room  is  finished  in  a  wallpaper  of  spun  glass  in  a 
curious  shade  of  yellow-beige,  which  gathers  up  the 
light  in  a  most  mysterious  fashion. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  white  in  the  dining  room, 
combined  with  black  glass.  The  dining  table  is  of 
glass,  resting  on  gunmetal  pedestals.  The  walls  are  in 
a  curious  shade  of  light  gunmetal.  and  the  furniture 
is  all  upholstered  in  white       (Continued  on  page  56) 
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plOWIKs  and  putted  plants  for  sale  in  the  great 
l  huttings  of  Peking.  Below  is  an  ivory  cage  for 
singing  crickets      Sketch  by  Arthur  Learned 


A  BARBER  carrying  his  equipment— very  important  in  Manch 
days,  when  Chinese  were  decapitated  for  refusing  to  grow 
queue.     Below  is  a  pair  of  fighting  crickets  in  combat.     Sketch  I 
Arthur  Learned. 


CRICKETS  AS   TOYS  AND  PETS 

Illustrated    by     Photographs     of    Crickets 
Dressed  to  Resemble  the  Marketmen  of  Peking 


By  W.  Boyd  Saxon 
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I  I  I  LE  wonder  it  is  thai  travelers  coming  to 
Peking  for  a  short  visit  linger  on  for  years;  the 
Mediaeval  plate  is  one  ol  perpetual  interest. 
This  walled  jewel  ol  a  city,  basking  in  almost 
constant  sunshine  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Gobi 
desert,  is  not  a  dead  eit\  ol  the  past.  Shorn  of 
its  more  sumptuous  pageantry  by  the  passing  of 
the  Empire,  its  palaces  deserted  and  its  temples 
[ailing  into  decay,  it  is  still  a  city  pulsing  with 
\i\id  life— bright  with  the  daily  drama  of  exist- 
ence.  Here  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
jostle  in  the  moving  scene.  In  the  narrow,  winding  hu- 
ttings, (market  places)  their  grayness  at  times  relieved  by 
nail  studded  scarlet  gates,  one  glimpses  vignettes  of  a  com- 
manding and  arresting  interest.  Centuries  are  spanned  in 
the  kaleidoscopic  confusion  of  a  moment.  Here  moves  with 
stately  tread  a  caravan  of  camels  from  the  Western  Hills, 
and  there— urging  their  awkward  swine  with  goad  and  voice 
—amble  the  Chinese  counterparts  of  Gurth  and  Wamba, 
whom  one  met  in  the  old  pages  of  Scott's  Ivanlwe.  Behind 
my  ricksha  sounds  the  impatient  siren  of  a  high-powered 
car  and  overhead  throbs  past  a  great  gray  airplane,  destined 
to  play  its  part  in  China's  immediate  tomorrow. 

An  enormous  red  gate  swings  open  without  warning;  I 
urge  my  boy  to  pull  out  of  the  way  and  stop.  In  the  door- 
way  stands  an  old  Chinese  gentlewoman,  balancing  on  her 
four-inc  h  feet,  a  child  in  a  bright  blue  padded  gown  beside 
her.  The  car  lurches  past,  leaving  me  choking  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  \  '^roup  has  formed  about  the  persimmon  man. 
Here  is  one  who  has  something  to  sell,  and  here  is  one  who 
would  buy.  And  a  great  deal  must  be  said  on  either  side 
before  the  coppers  clink  in  the  vendor's  can,  before  the 
golden  fruit  is  taken  inside  and  the  great  gates  are  closed. 
And  now  the  air  is  filled  with  the  uproar  of  whirring  pro- 
pellers as  seven  Japanese  army  planes  swoop  low  over  the 
tiled  roofs  of  the  city,  drowning  the  cackling  voices  of  the 
bargainers.  The  shadows  of  the  great  wings  fall  across  the 
group.  The  child,  its  black  hair  tied  with  tufts  of  red  cot- 
ton, tugs  in  fear  at  its  grandmother's  garment,  and  the  old 


tai  I  a  i  lifts  it  in  her  arms  for  comfort.  She  turns  her  own 
face  upward  to  the  noisy  monsters.  There  is  no  fear  on  that 
serene  countenance,  no  anger;  it  is  a  tranquil  face.  She  has 
already  heard,  perhaps,  from  the  gossip  of  the  servants,  that 
General  Ho  has  been  ordered  back  to  Nanking;  and  well 
she  knows  the  meaning  of  the  Japanese  demonstration.  The 
planes  are  flying  low  to  warn  the  city  of  horrors  that  may 
befall  if  the  results  of  negotiations  now  in  progress  are  not 
satisfactory. 

"There  is  good  fishing  in  muddy  waters,"  she  murmurs, 
repeating  an  old  proverb  of  her  race.  The  fruit  vendor 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  answers  with  a  smile.  The  bargain 
is  concluded.  Lao  tai  tai  goes  back  into  her  courtyard  to 
sit  and  dream,  perhaps,  in  some  sunny  corner,  of  happier 
days  now  past.  And  the  peddler,  balancing  his  huge  bas- 
kets on  his  long  pole,  goes  on  his  way  to  another  red  gate 
which  may,  if  luck  is  with  him,  open  and  give  him  another 
trifling  profit.  But  this  attitude  of  apparent  indifference  is 
not  due  to  ignorance.  It  is  not  quite  the  wretched  material- 
istic response  of  a  race  taught  by  centuries  of  hardship  to 
live  only  in  the  moment.  It  is  rather  one,  I  think,  of  racial 
poise  born  of  a  discriminating  sense  of  values,  the  heritage 
of  the  living  past.  The  margin  between  existence  and  death 
for  the  masses  in  China  always  has  been  a  small  one.    One 
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HST  a  rickshaw  coolie  and  his  fare. 


A 


L  fresco  musicians. 


ABOVE   left:   On   the  sunny  side 
of  the  street,  the  barber  plies  his 
trade.     Right:  Lunch  on  wheels,  Chi- 
1  nese  version  of  the  hot-dog  wagon. 
Below  is  a  lively  bicycle  rider — the 
city's  filled  with  them. 


often  wonders  at  the  cour- 
age of  a  people  who  can  love 
and  enjoy  life  of  such  in- 
credible suffering.  Almost 
with  a  smile,  the  millions 
of  China  seem  to  say,  "Let 
things  get  worse  that  they 
may  grow  better."  Surely  it 
is  not  a  discouraged  people 


BOTTOM  of  page,  left  to 
right:  Hot  food  shop, 
where  dumplings  boiled  in 
soup  are  sold.  Pots  and  pans 
for  sale. 


one  sees  today;  it  is  a  people 
industrious  and  happy;  plac- 
ing first  things  first  with  a 
rare  sanity.  Life  in  the  hu- 
ttings wags  on  its  merry  way 
as  it  has  wagged  for  centu- 
ries past. 

In  the  old  days  the  streets 
were  rivers  of  mud  in  the 
rainy       (Cont.  on  page  46) 
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OIX  very  great  pianists:  Above,  left  to  right:  Winifred  Christie, 
^  who  plays  exclusively  on  the  Moor  double  keyboard  piano;  Artur 
Schnabel,  magnificent  interpreter  of  Beethoven;  Joseph  Hoffman,  most 
renowned  of  the  classic  players.  Below,  left  to  right:  Jose  Iturbi, 
who  is  also  a  fine  conductor;  Serge  Rachmaninoff,  stormy  and 
poignant,  a  real  son  of  Russia;  and  Harold  Bauer,  luminous  and 
sensitive  interpreter  of  Bach. — At  the  right  are  two  fine  modern  pianos. 
The  one  above  is  Winter's  smooth-toned  and  good  looking  "Musette; 
below  is  Hardman  Peck's  small  grand,  framed  in  an  amazing  variety 
of  exotic  woods. — At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  the  Cristofori  piano- 
forte, the  first  real  piano,  made  in  1720.  Courtesy  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 


A   RENAISSANCE  OF   THE  PIANO 


Its  Adventures  from  the  Days  of  the  Dulcimers 


By  Marion  Bauer 


I  UST  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  days  of  the  Family  Piano 
were  numbered,  that  venerable  member  of  musical  society 
took  a  new  lease  on  life.  What  combination  of  circum- 
stances led  to  this  veritable  Renaissance  is  not  quite  clear 
even  to  the  dealers  who  joyfully  say  that  pianos  are  in 
greater  demand  today  than  in  many  previous  years. 

Recently  people  succumbed  to  a  fad  of  selling  their  old 
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and  silent  uprights  and  replacing  them  with  radios.  Could 
it  be  that  music  on  the  air  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to 
making  music  in  the  home?  Or  is  the  revival  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers,  recognizing  the  need  to  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  the  piano,  have  decked  it  out  in  new 
and  attractive  habiliments? 

While  the  professional  pianists  continue  to  give  recitals 
on  standard  concert  grands,  just  as  in  the  day  of  Franz 
Liszt,  dwellers  in  small  apartments  are  rejoicing  in  the  new 
miniature  pianos  and  artistic  models  which  are  inspired 
either  by  the  harpsichords  and  clavichords  of  two  centuries 
ago,  or  by  the  ultramodern  furniture  of  the  day. 

Today  we  see  an  attempt  to  make  miniature  pianos  to 
suit  small  apartments,  and  to  beautify  the  design.  There 
are  modern  designs  for  modern  homes,  imitations  of  the 
harpsichords  and  clavichords  with  a  revival  of  Chippendale 
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ABOVI-  is  the  Moor  Double  Key- 
board Piano,  invented  by  Em- 
manuel Moor,  Hungarian  composer  and 
pianist,  in  1920. — At  the  right  is  the 
Minipiano,  Hardman  Peck's  baby  won- 
der, whose  rich  and  dulcet  tones  are 
enriching  the  life  of  the  American 
family. 


uhI  Sheraton  styles,  showing  that  the  instrument  as  such 
is  not  enough  For  twentieth  century  tastes,  but  that  the 
utilitarian  object  must  be  combined  with  the  decorative 
as  well.  But  the  infant  piano  is  well  worth  reminiscing 
about. 

When  Frederick  the  Great  was  told  that  fohann  Sebas- 
tian Bach  bad  arrived  in  Potsdam,  he  put  down  bis  flute 
and  announced  to  his  Court,  "Gentlemen,  Old  Bach  has 
come."  ("Young  Bach,"  Karl  Philip])  Emanuel,  bad 
probabl)  been  playing  the  Monarch's  accompaniments 
on  the  clavichord  that  evening).  Frederick  immediately 
took  Bach  senior  on  a  tour  ol  the  pal. ices  to  inspect  his 
latest  acquisitions,  three  clavieren  or  pianofortes,  made 
b\  Gottfried  Silbermann.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
the  instruments  are  still  at  Potsdam  in  the  music  rooms 
ol  the  Stadt  Schloss,  Sans  Souci,  and  \enes  Palais,  where 
Bach  played  on  them  and  discussed  their  merits  and 
defe<  ts. 

Bach  preferred  the  clavichord  to  the  harpsichord. 
According  to  the  statements  ol  one'  ol  his  earliest  biog- 
raphers, Forkel  (1749-1818),  "He  held  the  harpsichord 
or  clavicembalo,  incapable  of  the  gradations  ol  tone  ob- 
tainable on  the  clavichord,  an  instrument  which,  though 
feeble  in  quality,  is  extremely   flexible." 

The  harpsichord,  a  descendant  ol  the  psaltery,  had  two 
keyboards  and  was  played  l>\  means  ol  plucking  the 
strings  with  plectra  ol  quills  or  leather.  The  clavichord, 
an  offshoot  of  the  dulcimer,  was  a  small  instrument  with 
(Continued  on  page  /-> 


RIGHT:  The  Minipiano  in  sumptu- 
ous guise.  Hardman  Peck. — Below: 
This  very  handsome  grand  piano,  made 
of  mahogany  in  a  Chippendale  design,  is 
worthy  of  the  most  illustrious  music- 
maker.     Steinway  &  Sons 
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A   FISH  COURSE  AT  A   MODERN  DINNER 


O  OME  weeks  ago,  Hammacher  Schlemmer,  that  House  of  Wondrous 
Gadgets,  gave  an  epoch-making  fish-and-white-wine  party  for  that  haras- 
sed group  of  white-collar  workers  known  momentously  as  The  Press. 
Various  species  of  shellfish  were  served  delectably  to  the  cold  and 
hungry  guests  from  a  buffet  table,  ingeniously  fitted  out  with  all  man- 
ner of  devices  for  keeping  superior  edibles  at  just  the  right  temperature. 
A  compact  little  bar  nearby  held  lavish  bottles  of  an  imported  Chablis 
to  end  all  fake  Chablis.  And  that  famous  connoisseur  and  patron  of 
submarine  delights,  Billy  the  Oysterman,  presided  over  the  orgy. 
Wherefore,  in  the  words  of  the  honored  rune,  a  great  time  was  had  by 
all. 

So  many  irresistible  hints  and  suggestions  were  imparted  to  us 
between  mouthfuls  at  this  instructive  and  delightful  party,  that  we 
feel  that  we  must  present  to  you  a  kind  of  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
1937  prospect  for  fish-loving  hostesses  who  have  fish-loving  guests. 
On  these  two  pages,  therefore,  we  give  you  the  whole  "fish-story" 
from  A  to  Z.  Above  is  the  table,  completely  and  finally  set,  with 
everything  looking  very  sleek  and  fishy,  from  the  square  Mermaid 
service  plates  to  the  lobster-red  crabmeat  dishes  and  the  piscine  ash- 
trays. The  oval  platter,  or  gondola,  may  also  be  used  as  a  center 
piece  or  for  hors  d'oeuvres. 
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Ol  R  china  and  uten- 
sil closet  will  under- 
nothing    short    of    a 
when    you 
these  fascinating  ves- 
cls  for  the  preparing  and 
er  ing  of  fish.     There  is 
Jen  platter,  lobster- 
su  nped,   rubbing  elbows 
trith    a    gleaming    metal 
Ifish-mold.     In  the  farther 
(corner   is   a   crystal    dish 
(for    caviar,    containing    a 
[separate  compartment  for 
Ike.      The     white     china 
j  oy>ter   plates    have    little 
I nests  for  each  oyster  (you 
may  have  to  wait  till  Sep- 
tember to  use  them,  but 
j  they  will  keep  your  cour- 
age up  all  summer ! ) .  The 
elliptical  platter  is  of  Pa- 
cific  Pottery,    and   comes 
in  red,  yellow  and  blue. 
The    wide-eyed     lobsters 
make    amusing    lids    for 
Newburg  dishes;  and  just 
behind    them    is    another 
mold,  disguised  as  a  fish 
playfully  chasing  its  own 
tail.     And  last,  but  never 
least,  is  a  delicate  mother- 
of-pearl  caviar  dish. 


Courtesy    Constance    Hope    Associate! 


"FISH  AND   CHIPS" 

Flavored    with    Chic 


COME  into  the 
kitchen  Maud, 
and  you  will  see  just 
what  is  responsible 
for  all  this  pisca- 
torial glory.  A  fish- 
baker,  a  frying  pan 
and  a  casserole,  all 
of  shining  copper, 
are  stacked  hand- 
somely at  the  far 
corner  of  the  table; 
and  the  oval  clay 
baking  dishes  are  as 
ornamental  as  they 
are  useful.  What's 
more,  you  will  be  as 
proud  of  your  metal 
or  red  enameled 
aluminum  lobster 
cracks,  your  mother- 
of-pearl  sardine  serv- 
ers, your  lobster 
picks,  fish  knife  and 
scaler,  and  all  the 
other  engaging  im- 
plements that  help 
to  make  the  eating 
of  fish  non-gooey 
and  non-smelly,  as 
you  are  of  your 
finest  flat  silver. 


A  GRACEFUL  grouping  of  Traditional  pieces  in  a  New 
-**•  York  penthouse.  Pierre  Dutel,  decorator.  Photo  by 
Eugene  Hutchinson. 


SOME  FINE 

TRADITIONAL  AND 

MODERN  PIECES 


By  Charles  Messer  Stow 


F. 


SMARTLY  comfortable  Modern  corner.   Photo  by  Demarest.   W.  &.  J.  Sloane. 
XOTHER    dashing    Modern    group,    compact    and    relaxing.     Modernage. 
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URNITURE  design  in  this  country  is  in  process  of 
development  toward  a  style  that  will  be  truly  national, 
expressing  the  spirit  of  the  nation  in  as  definite  a  man- 
ner as  the  styles  of  France,  Sweden  and  Italy  express  the 
genius  of  those  countries. 

As  in  all  transition  periods  there  are  temporary  set- 
backs and  reactions  when  fear  and  hesitancy  cause  brief 
returns  to  positions  formerly  occupied.  We  are  in  such 
a  spell  now  with  regard  to  furniture  fashions.  The  sur- 
prising: acceotance  of  modern  design,  the  clean,  simple 
lines  of  which  have  swept  the  pseudo-baroque  practically 
out  of  the  lowest-priced  field,  has  come  with  such  rapidi- 
ty that  it  is  only  natural  there  should  be  a  temporary 
pause  in  its  progress. 

Consequently  we  find  that  manufacturers  of  furniture 
are  paying  attention  to  what  they  call  "eighteenth  cen- 
tury English"  and  "early  American"  styles,  with  an  oc- 
casional side  glance  toward  the  French,  preferably  the 
Provincial  type. 

Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton  and  the  other 
master  cabinetmakers  who  wrought  in  the  eighteenth 
century  might  not  be  entirely  willing  to  recognize  the 


POP  row.  left  to  right:  A  most  unusual  night-table  in  bird's  eye  maple 
and  gilded  bronze.  Designed  by  Lucien  Rollin  and  exhibited  at  W.  &  J. 
Sloane.  A  handsome  Georgian  breakfront  bookcase  from  Manor  House. 
This  charming  reproduction  of  a  Period  drum-top  table  is  from  Old  Colony. 
Two  fine  Traditional  desks.  The  one  above  is  a  Queen  Anne. 
dated  1790,  from  W.  &  J.  Sloane;  the  other  is  an  interesting  Georgian  repro- 
duction from  Manor  House.  The  graceful  little  French  Provincial  table- 
below  is  from  Jacques  Bodart. 
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LEFT  to  right:  Antique  mahogany  ser- 
pentine front  chest,  circa  1780,  and  gilt 
mirror  with  Wales  plumes,  dated  1785. 
Wood  &  Hogan.  This  impressive  lac- 
quered breakfront  bookcase  is  from  Robert 
Irwin.  Another  example  of  the  imaginative 
designing  of  Lucien  Rollin — a  secretary  of 
king-wood,  trimmed  inside  with  gilded 
wood.     Exhibited  by  W.  &  J.  Sloane. 


BELOW,  left  to  r_ 
dressing  table,  mirr 
bench,  all  Louis  XVI 
very  delicate  and  ferr  j 
From  Tapp.  This  lovely 
XVI  bed  is  an  unu 
shapely  piece.     Brunova 
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A     HAPPY  grouping  of  antique   French  furniture  in  a  modified  Modern  setting,   by  Mrs.  Allen 
-tV      of  Elsie  de  Wolfe.     At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  strikingly  fluid  Modern  group,  designed 
^eph  Aronson.  in  the  New  York  residence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Roskin.     Photo  by  Lincoln. 


[products  (>t  today  that  bear  their  names,  but  after  all,  there 
is  .t  ratlin  strong  Family  resemblance.  The  maltreatment 
administered  .ti  the  direction  <>l  the  Furniture  manufac- 
turers cannot  quite  destroy  it. 

The   designer   of   Traditional    furniture    today    is    laced 
with  the  problem,  posed  usualK   l>\   his  boss.  <>|  producing 
something  that  will  have  the  unmistakable  earmarks  of  a 
en  st\le  but  that  will  at  the  same-  time  not  be  a  repro- 
duction.   It  is  an  unfortunate  tact,  unfortunate  For  the 
taste  of  the   public,   that   manufacturers  do  not  realize 
that  they  cannot  do  better  than  cop}   exact!)   the  work 
of  the  eighteenth  century  designers,  the  onl)  liberty  per- 
missible being  an  occasional  change  of  scale.    Space  in 
the  home  was  more  ample  then  than  now.  hence  main 
of  the  pieces  of  furniture  which  look  well  in  an  old  house 
would  be  out  of  proportion   in  the  homes  we  have  to 
occupy. 

But  since  the  vogue  of  the  moment  seems  to  be  some- 
what reactive,  the  designers  have  set  to  their  tasks  with 
the  intention  of  following  in  traditional  forms  as  closely 
as  thev  can  the  tendency  of  the  day,  which  is  toward  sim- 
plicitv  and  straightforward  expression. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  products  labeled  "Chippendale" 
a  sparsity  of  ornament  that  would  have  irked  the  soul 
of  the  master  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  The  Great  Adapter 
was  an  inordinate  lover  of  ornament,  and  omnivorous 
in  his  depredations  on  Italian  Renaissance,  Chinese, 
Gothic  and  French  sources.  One  can  even  find  bits  from 
all  four  styles  incorporated  into  one  piece  of  furniture. 
Such  was  the  genius  of  Chippendale,  however,  that  no 
incongruity  resulted. 

The  Chippendale  of  today,  though,  is  Chippendale 
only  in  greater  or  less  adherence  to  the  lines  he  used. 
The  Gothic  motifs  are  eschewed.  The  stalactite  form 
of  carving  has  disappeared  altogether.  The  touches  of 
Italian  and  French  are  practically  forgotten.  The  cabri- 
ole leg  and  the  claw  and  ball  foot  are  sometimes  re- 
tained, but   more  often   the  legs  of  a  piece  are  square 


and  straight. 

Likewise  in  the  style  called  Hepplewhite  today  the  classic 
ornaments  of  Greece  and  Rome  which  Robert  Adam 
brought  to  England  and  made  popular  are  neglected.  If 
a  designer  wants  an  effect  a  little  more  delicate  than  he 
thinks  he  can  get  with  Chippendale,  he  turns  to  Hepple- 
white and  uses  the  so-called  French  foot,  a  long  tapering 
bracket,  on  his  case  pieces.  On  his  chairs  he  is  content  with  a 
shield  back  with  as  little  ornament  i  Continued  on  page  56) 


..!  and  sil\^i\ 
oned  little  piano  is  the 
\  i i  tical  in  the  Louis 
and  looks  particu- 
well  in  .i  Traditional  set- 
iUCh  as  this  distinguished 
\  \\     &  J.  Sloane. 


OW  ;-  yet  another  ver- 
lon  of  Hardman  Peck's 
kahle  Minipiano. 


one  keyboard  in  which  the  key  produced  sound  by 
driving  a  metal  tangent  against  a  string.  The  harpsi- 
chord had  a  louder  tone  but  no  dynamic  nuance;  the 
clavichord  had  a  very  soft  tone  but  was  capable  of 
tone-shading  and  was  therefore  more  expressive. 

From  the  time  the  violin  was  perfected  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  play  with  rich  and  sustained  tone  and 
a  wide  range  of  color,  the  problem  of  producing  a 
keyboard  instrument  with  sustaining  power  and  dyna- 
mic gradation  of  tone  became  acute. 

Evidently  the  need  of  new  instruments  to  meet  the 
demands  of  new  artistic  ideals  was  apparent  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1598,  a  letter  from  an 
organ  builder,  Paliarino,  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Fste  family,  describes  an  invention  of  his,  using,  for 
the  first  time,  the  term  piano  e  forte. 

A  century  later,  Bartolomeo  Cristofori,  harpsichord- 
maker  and  custodian  of  the  musical  instruments  be- 
longing to  Prince  Ferdinand  dei  Medici  in  Florence, 
was  experimenting  with  hammers  in  place  of  the  tan- 
gents of  the  clavichord.  In  1709,  he  produced  the 
gravicembalo  col  piano  e  forte.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  is  fortunate  in  having  a  Cristofori 
pianoforte  in  its  collection  of  musical  instruments. 
This  one,  the  earlier  of  two    (Continued  on  page  44) 


THE  Hammond  Organ, 
adaptable  in  size  and  vol- 
ume of  tone  to  almost  any 
type  of  home,  has  literal lv 
swept  the  country  during  the 
last  year  or  so.  The  amplifier 
is  concealed  in  the  unobtrusive 
cabinet  at  the  left  of  the  in- 
strument. 


,i  l-  large  rather  formidable  room,  before  Sloane  decorators  took 
I in  hand,  had  the  cold  stilted  atmosphere  of  a  museum,  dominated  ru- 
le mantel  ...  a  copy  of  the  one  in  the  Vatican  library.  Shown  here, 
le  living  room  is  a  fine  example  of  great  dignity  combined  with 
jendly  intimacy,  using  fine  antiques  in  a  background  they  deserve 
ft  incorporating  them  in  daily  living.  Your  problem  may  be  entirely 


different  .  .  .  but  whatever  it  is,  let  Sloane  decorators  work  with  you. 
Starting  with  bare  walls,  they  help  you  create  a  background  that  is 
perfectly  keyed  to  your  furniture,  to  your  mode  of  living  and  enter- 
taining, and  above  all  to  you.  And  if  you  want  additional  antiques 
or  fine  Master  Craftsmen  reproductions,  you  will  find  the  Four  Cen- 
turies Shop  the  happiest  of  hunting  grounds.  Third  Floor. 
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Sloane 
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The  exceptionally  fine  George  111  Silver  tray  illustrated, 
made  in  London  in  1789  by  John  Crouch  and  Thomas 
Hannam,  is  indicative  of  the  Quality  of  the  Old  English 
oilver  to  he  found  at  James  Robinson.  In  our  collection 

one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  emphasizing"    Quality  — 

you  will  find  the  greatest  variety  of  pieces  of  merit  lor 
the  collector,  for  one's  own  use,  or  for  gifts.  N  lav  we 
suggest  an  early  inspection  of  the  large  additions  to  our 
collection,  recently  arrived  from  England. 

Une  Cdiauliskment  of 

glamea  Jlaliinsan 


SnglancL 

35  KING  STREET.  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON  S.W.I 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

73/  £7iftkdvenue 

NEW  YORK 


A.  tine  Georgian  Sheffield  inkstand,  c.  l?QO  and  a  Georgian 
obenield  sauce  tureen,  c.  1  790,  selected  from  a  collection  of 
dozens    of  tnese   items   now   to    be    seen   at  James   Robinson. 


A  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE 
PIANO 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

surviving  specimens,  was  made 
in  1720. 

Marius,  a  French  harpsi- 
chord-maker, in  1716,  made 
models  of  clavecins  a  maillets 
(harpsichords  with  hammers); 
and  Schroeter,  a  German  mu- 
sician, conceived  the  idea  of  an 
action  with  hammers,  in  1721, 
but  made  no  instruments. 

Pantaleone    Hebenstreit,    be- 
fore   1700,    played   a   dulcimer 
known     in    Germany    as     the 
Hackbrett  (chopping  board)  or 
peasants'       harpsichord.        He 
made  one  twice  the  usual  size, 
fitted  it  out  with  two  sounding 
boards  and  two  sets  of  strings, 
tuned  it  in  equal  temperament, 
as  Bach  tuned  his  instruments, 
and   played   it   with   hammers, 
one  side  of  which  was  of  hard 
leather,  the  other  of  soft.   And 
thus  he  was  able  to  play  forte 
or  piano.    When   Dr.   Burney, 
the  English  historian,  saw  the 
remains     of     the     instrument 
years  later,  he  said  "It  is  more 
than  nine  feet  long  and  had, 
when  in  order,    186  strings  of 
catgut."    Although   this  inven- 
tion    was     not     successful,     it 
brought     about     the    develop- 
ment of  the  damper  pedal,  in- 
correctly     called      the      "loud 
pedal,"  and  created  the  desire 
to   have   an   instrument   easier 
for   the  amateur  to  play,   and 
cheaper  to  keep  in  condition. 
And    finally    the    pianoforte 
succeeded     in     relegating     the 
harpsichords  and  clavichords  to 
the  attics  and  store-rooms.  The 
first  music  published  after  the 
advent   of   the   pianoforte   was 
marked    "for    harpsichord    or 
piano-forte,"    but    toward    the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the   title  page  usually  printed 
in   bold   type   "for    the   piano- 
forte"  and   in   small   type   "or 
harpsichord,"  or  left  it  off  al- 
together. 

The  first  known  works  for 
the  new  instrument,  published 
in  1732,  are  twelve  sonatas  by 
Lodovico  Giustini  di  Pistoja. 
The  title  page  bears  the  fol- 
lowing: Sonate  Da  Cimbalo  di 
piano,  e  forte  detto  volgar- 
mente  di  martelletti. 

Italy,  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  even  America  en- 
tered the  lists  of  pianoforte 
manufacturing  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Experiments 
were  made  in  upright  and 
square  models  as  well  as  the 
established  "grand"  shaped 
like  the  harpsichord. 

Johannes  Zumpe,  who  made 
the  first  square  piano  in  Ger- 
many, and  Johann  Andreas 
Stein,    of   Augsburg,    were    pu- 


tcin  m 


pils  of  Silbermann.    Stein 
the  head  of  a  famous  establi; 
ment  which  made  pianos  us 
by  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

In  1777,  Mozart  wrote  a  I 
ter   to  his   father  praising  t 
Stein  pianoforte  and  discussii 
in    detail    its    mechanism,   } 
perior   qualities   of   sound-pi 
duction,  and  the  excellence 
the     pedals,     pressed    by 
knees!    Mozart  was  primarily 
harpsichordist      although 
played      the     pianoforte 
wrote  for  it.    Among  his  mo 
significant    contributions   we 
his     concertos     for    pianofor^ 
and  orchestra.  Beethoven  wro 
his  first  concerto  for  the  san 
combination  in  1795.   Mozart, 
concert  grand,  a  small  instr 
ment  with  five  octaves  made  I 
Anton   Walter,   is  on  view  i 
the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg.  ' 
looks  like  a  harpsichord  wil 
seven  legs,  and  knee  pedals. 

One  of  the  earliest  pianis' 
to  attain  fame  was  J.  S.  Bach'' 
youngest  son,  John  Christia 
Bach  (1735-1782).  He  was  tl 
first  to  appear  publicly  in  Lot 
don  as  piano  soloist,  playing 
a  Zumpe  square  in  1768. 

Zumpe,    who    went   to   Enj 
land   in    1760,   worked  with 
famous     harpsichord     builde 
Berkat       Shudi        (Burkharc 
Tschudi  of  Switzerland).  Late"  ; 
John  Broadwood  joined  ther 
and    soon     the     piano    whic 
bears     the     Broadwood    nam 
came  into  existence.    Christia 
Ernst    Frederici    of    Gera   ptr 
piano  action  into  a  clavichord 
case  about   the  middle  of  th 
century,    but    no    examples  ( 
his  squares  are  etant. 

In  1789,  mention  is  made  i) 
Messrs.   Broadwood's  books 
a    pianoforte    "in    a    cabinet 
case."     This    was    one    of   th" 
first  uprights.    In  1790,  Rober 
Stodart  introduced  an  "upright 
grand  pianoforte  in  the  form  o 
a  bookcase."    Haydn  examinee 
the  instrument  during  one  0 
his  visits  to  London.    Willian 
Southwell     of     Dublin     mad< 
some    uprights    in    1798,    witl 
elaborate       decoration,       glasi 
doors  and  panelling.    In  1800 
Isaac  Hawkins  patented  a  "per 
pendicular"  piano.   A  Hawkir 
"portable    grand"    was    playec 
on  in  Philadelphia  in   1802. 
(To  be  continued  in  May) 


EDITORS  NOTE:    We  r 

gret  that  there  was  some  con- 
fusion over  the  placing  of 
credits  on  page  39  of  the  Feb- 
ruary issue.  The  furniture  i 
the  picture  at  the  center  right 
should  have  been  credited  to 
Brunovan,  and  the  furniture, 
with  two  exceptions,  in  the  twoi 
bottom  pictures,  should  have 
been  credited  to  Manor  House. 
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\KDEN    runs     i\D 
TO   MAKE    Itll-M 

[C  mlinucd  from  page  29) 

in  nothing  vei  j  serious 

i  latter.    It  means  that  the 
nulerneath    (which,   once 
ai  bed,    may    take    years    to 
le  back  into  place)  has  be- 
lt  uneven  under  the  rains, 
,t>  and  thaws:  so  wait  until 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
the  stones  that  annoy  you, 
some  dirt  underneath  and 
ip  them  down  again.  Flags 
\    be  of  any  kind  of  stone 
it  will  split  in  layers.    Thus, 
lestone  and  slate  are  favor- 
materials.    They    can,    of 
se,  all  be  laid  in  mortar  on 
fconcrete  base. 
Inder  "flags"  may  be  classi- 
sundry  kinds  of  flat  paving 
iterials  that  just  happen   (as, 
instance,  when  a  stone  or 
lcrete  wall  or  pavement   is 
|molished)    or    any    kind    of 
Mies   or   quarry    refuse    with 
^e  flat  side,  also  slabs  of  con- 
He  that  may   be  precast  or 
st  in  place.    See  photos  Nos. 
2,  8.    Interesting  walks  may 
made    of    cinder    concrete 
lbs  mixed  in  proportions  of 
)ut    1    part   cement    ::    2\/2 
is  sand  ::  5  parts  cinders  by 
Ik.      The    making   of   such 
lbs  requires  some  judgment, 


birnple  patterns  for  brick 

|  walks,  sketched  by  the 

author. 
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ami  it  would  be  well  to  make 
several  experiments  before  de- 
c  iding  on  the  exact  proportions 
and  process.  The  laborer  will 
probably  want  to  put  in  more 
cement:  but  it  may  be  well  to 
wash  some  of  the  cement  from 
the  surface  while  still  wet  in 
order  to  get  a  good  color.  Slabs 
of  any  size  that  can  be  handled 
without  difficulty  may  be  cast 
in  this  way.  For  stepping 
stones,  16  in.  square  by  about 
4  in.  thick  is  a  good  size.  Large 
slabs  should  be  thicker. 

(4)  Bricks.  These  are  admir- 
able and  traditional  material 
for  walks,  especially  in  the 
flower  garden:  but  they  are 
somewhat  expensive.  They  may 
be  of  any  make  so  long  as  they 
are  not  too  smooth  in  surface 
and  of  a  good  darkish  dull  red. 
Fancy  pressed  bricks  of  the 
store  front  type  are  not  to  be 
thought  of.  They  may  be  laid 
flat  or  on  "edge"  (i.e.  with  the 
narrow  side  up),  and  this  is 
better,  more  especially  if  the  \ 
are  not  to  be  set  in  cement; 
but  costs  more  as  more  bricks 
and  labor  are  consumed.  They 
should  be  laid  in  simple  pat- 
terns with  at  least  half  the 
joints  either  diagonal  (herring- 
bone) or  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  walk.  They  may 
be  laid  on  4  or  5  inches  thick- 

(Continued  on  p<igc 
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The  hospitable  charm  of  a  private 
home... the  convenience  of  separate  entrance  and  elevators... 
the  perfection  of  Waldorf  service  and  cuisine . . .  await  you  in 

THE  TOWERS  —WALDORF-ASTORIA 

50TH  STREET  just  off  PARK  AVENUE 


THIS  FABRIC  AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL 

AND 

CROSS  OF  HONOR 

A  T 

GENERAL  EXPOSITION 

ANVERS,  BELGIUM 

1936 

SCALAMANDRE     SILKS 


598  Madison  Ave. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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RIGHTFULLY  ON 

TOP  OF  THE  WORLD 

Cskc  JvefiectLon  of  its  Jjeaatij  Oncircles  ike  Ljlooe 

NOW— with  the  42%  greater  PURCHASING 
POWER  of  your  Dollar  in  Switzerland  —  all 
roads     lead     to     this     Paradise     of    beauty. 

•  •  • 

RAILROAD    FARES    HAVE    BEEN    REDUCED    UP    TO    45%. 

•  •  • 

NO  VISAS      ...      NO   MONEY   FORMALITIES 

Be  sure  to  include  in  your  itinerary  the  high  spots 
GENEVA,  BERNE,  THUN,  BERNESE  OBERLAND 
with  INTERLAKEN  and  the  JUNGFRAUJOCH, 
LOETSCHBERG,  ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT,  FUR- 
KA-OBERALP,  LUGANO,  LOCARNO,  LUCERNE 
and  its  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

Ask  your  Travel  Agent  or  write  for  Booklet  AD-1 

SWISS     FEDERAL     RAILROADS 

Official  Information  Bureau  of  Switzerland 

475    FIFTH   AVENUE  -  -  -  NEW  YORK   CITY 


CRICKETS  AS  TOYS  AND 
PETS 

(Continued  from  page  >>) 

season  and  frozen  ruts  in  the 
winter.  Travel  was  difficult 
whether  in  the  springless  Pek- 
ing cart  or  in  the  sedan  chair. 
Humanity  seldom  stirred  be- 
yond  its  courtyards  to  gratify 
its  needs;  it  was  the  seller's 
place  to  visit  his  market  while 
the  purchasers  sat  comfortably 
at  home.  The  buyers  for  the 
most  part  were  women,  and  in 
China  the  woman's  place  has 
always  been  in  the  home.  The 
monotony  of  life  behind  the 
gray  walls  in  earlier  days  was 
brightened,  as  it  is  still  bright- 
ened, by  the  knocking  of  the 
outside  world  upon  the  gates. 
The  womenfolk  had  only  to 
listen  for  the  vendors'  cries— 
to  await  the  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
the  twanging  of  a  jewsharp,  or 
the  crash  of  brass  cups— to  have 
i heir  slightest  wishes  gratified. 
Like  the  woman  in  the  fairy 
tale  they  might  mutter,  "Little 
goat  bleat,  let  the  table  be 
spread!"  and  conjure  every 
delicacy  to  the  table.  If  pots 
and  pans  needed  mending,  it 
required  only  listening  for  the 
pots  and  pans  man.  Possibly 
they  were  bored  by  their  hum- 
drum existences.  They  did  not 
go  out  for  entertainment;  it 
came  to  them.  No  great  inter- 
val intervened.  A  servant 
waited  at  the  gate  for  it  to  ap- 
pear. Would  it  be  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show,  a  blind  musi- 
cian, a  fortune  teller,  or  the 
remarkable  fellow  with  trick 
mice  that  would  arrive  to  pass 
the  time  until  the  lord  and 
master  returned?  And  the  in- 
evitable law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand created  the  endless  coo- 
lie-burdened and  moving  mar- 
ket, twisting  its  gay  thread  of 
color  and  life  through  the  dark 
and  dirty  hutungs  of  Peking. 
The  toy  man  is,  of  course, 
the  children's  delight.  He  may 
have  for  sale  small,  life-like  fig- 
ures that  dance  on  copper 
plates  when  the  edges  are  gen- 
tly struck  with  a  small  hammer. 
He  may  carry  a  great  rack  of 
pinwheels  or  huge  kites  in  the 
shape  of  dragons  and  beetles, 
hawks  and  dragonflies.  The 
diabolo  man  is  another  favor- 
ite; his  toy  is  one  that  is  seen 
everywhere.  And  the  children 
in  their  padded  gowns  are  ex- 
pert with  it;  they  send  it  sing- 
ing many  feet  into  the  air  and 
catch  it  cleverly  on  the  taut 
string  just  in  time  to  leap  out 
of  the  way  of  bicycle  or  rick- 
sha. One  day  I  came  upon  a 
crowd  in  one  of  the  winding 
luil tings  and,  edging  my  way 
to    the    front,    discovered    the 


toys  which   illustrate   this  arti 
cle.    Old  and  young  had  gath 


creel    about    the    vendor 


aiu 


were  howling  with  laughter  a 
his  dressed-up  crickets.  The  toi 
man.  indicating  the  one  tha 
satirized  himself,  roared  wit! 
the  rest.  Of  course,  I  bought 
one  of  every  kind,  and  then 
were  eager  hands  to  point  oui 
some  that  apparently  I  was 
missing.  The  toys  are  fashioned 
from  the  dead  skins  of  cricket 
—actually— and  the  work  is  sc 
carefully  done  in  miniature 
that  they  are  excellent  repre- 
sentations of  the  many 
cinating  wanderers  of  the  hu 
lungs.  The  Chinese,  says  Lie 
Vutang,  satirize  what  they  love 
most. 

The  groups  of  peddlers  ma) 
be  divided  into  two  classes 
those  who  cry  their  wares  and 
those  who  all  but  make  other; 
cry  at  the  discordant  noises' 
they  produce  by  the  instru 
ments  they  carry.  For  the  most 
part  the  food  men  cry  thei 
wares. 

And  very  good  things  they 
are,  too;  for  the  Chinese  are. 
excellent  cooks.  The  food  not 
only  looks  good  and  smells 
good;  it  actually  tastes  good.  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
almost  before  the  dawn,  lying 
sleepily  in  bed  one  hears  the 
call  of  the  man  with  almond 
tea.  And  out  in  the  hutungs, 
if  one  is  an  early  riser,  he  mayi 
come  upon  a  group  gatherec 
around  the  tea  man,  chatting 
merrily  together  as  they  sip  the 
thick  and  nourishing  beverage. 
Near  the  wall  outside  the  Hata 
mon  (gate),  this  fellow  does  a 
thriving  business,  for  here  the 
actors  come  in  the  early  hours 
to  train  their  voices  by  crying 
aloud  at  the  wall.  But  for  the 
great  majority  the  early  break- 
fast in  the  hutungs  consists  of 
something  more  than  liquid.' 
There  is  a  long  hard  clay  t>l 
labor  ahead  and.  if  he  is  en 
terprising,  the  almond  tea  mar 
will  carry  with  him  two  mon 
charcoal  stoves.  On  a  coppei 
plate  on  one  of  them  will  fe- 
pose  snow\  -white  biscuits, 
flaky  and  hot.  their  tops  dot 
ted  over  with  sesamun  seech 
On  the  other  will  be  a  si//ling 
vat  of  oil  into  which  will  lie 
dropped  long,  thin  \  u  cm 
ku'eis.  These  one  might  call  a 
substitute  for  breakfast  bacon. 
lor— piping  hot  and  a  trifle  oil} 
— thev  are  placed  between  th< 
severed  halves  of  the  biscuits. 
The  name  literally  means- 
"fried  in  oil."  kwei  was  h 
point  of  fact  a  traitorous  gen- 
eral in  the  Sung  army,  and  the 
Chinese  memory  of  treason  is 
long-lived.    (Continued  in  May) 
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Silver  Is  To  Live  With 


[Continued 

in  \ i'il  end  dagger  handle, 
•  ii  favoi  again,  and  Reed  & 
i  on  has  even  adapted  the 
lonial  four-poster  bed  hnial 
)hl  in  a  design  thai  combines 
emit)  and  the  past  with 
nsiderable  charm. 

s  amusing   to  note   that, 

i      running    rioi    with    bru- 

exaggerated     I  un<  tional 

tifs,  there  is  a  return   to  a 

asanter    simplicity,    perhaps 

LiiuoiiM  ions  nostalgia  l<»   a 

re  peaceful  wa\   ol   life,  for 

ementoes  ol  the  past  are  \cr\ 

ihh  in  vogue.    People  are  dis- 

vering       three-tined       forks 

in.  and  frequentl)  refuse  to 

lh    a    colonial-design     silwi 

nice    with    modern    gadgets 

i    consomme  spoons,   butter 

i\rs.  fish  forks,  and  so  on. 

On   the  other  hand,   the  de 

iris  are  meeting  ever)    pos- 

lc  requirement   l>\   adapting 

w    implements    to    old    pat- 

s.  and  doing  it   so  well   in 

,ni\  cases  thai  the  aristot  ratii 

artha      Washington      herseli 

mid  welcome  the  additions  t<> 

i   tableware.     \t   Peter  (.nil 

s.  for  insiaiK  e,  there  is  a  com- 

t  if   sei    with    all    the    latest 

uipmeni   whi<  h   is  a   perfei  t 

produi  tion  ol  the  Trifitl  de- 

'n  with  the  three-tined  l«>i  ks 

d  bhinih   oval  spoons.     I  he 

u-ic  simplii  it\    ol    the    I  rifid 

a i tern,    dating    from    Charles 

\  reign,  was  a  rea<  tion  from 

c   decorative    exuberance    ol 

lr  period,  and  takrs  its  name 

win  the  three-leal  foi  m  ol  the 

indle-ends.    In<  identally,  the) 

\  Guille's  knives  are  immune 

nun  that  aggravating  habil  of 

>arting  compan)  between  han- 

lle  and  blade. 

\t   Black,  Stan    v  Frost-Gor- 

iain's.  there  is  a  lovel)  old  pat- 

rn  ol    tin    "liddle  hai  k"  shape 


from  page  26) 


ASovl-:  Reed  &  Barton's  Francis  I  pat- 
tern, and  a  "fiddle-back"  spoon  from 
Blade,  Starr  &  Frost-Gorham.  Below: 
Seventeenth    Century,    from    Rccd    & 

Barton.  Bottom  of  pa^c :  (harks  II. 
Rogers,  I. unt  &  Bow  kn 


which  max  hi 
either  perleith 
plain,  or  deco- 
rated with  a  sheal 
ol  wheat  in  low 
relief  at  the  top 
ol  the  handle, 
and  a  \cr\  hand- 
some (  o  1  o  n  ia  1 
shape  which  is 
either  completely 
undecorated  or 
ma)  be  (  hased  l>\ 
their      own      en- 


6  Rogers,  I. nut  8c 
Bowlen  are  proud 
of  their  new 
Regency  design 
and  ol  their  ele- 
gant M  o  d  e  r  n 
Classic,  which  is 
also  new.  while 
Towle  Sterling 
has  the  Crafts- 
man, which  the) 
sa\  was  designed  as  an  old-time 
master  silversmith  would  have 
done  it.  and  which  features  a 
suggestion  of  a  joint  where 
bowl,  tine,  or  blade  join  the 
handle  and  a  slight  thickening 
of  the  si  her  on  the  back. 

Siu  h  services  as  The  Seven- 
teenth Century  of  Reed  8c  Bar- 
ton's use  the  ridge  down  the 
middle  of  the  handles,  with  the 
little  curl-over  at  the  top,  and 
the  rat-tail  on  the  spoons,  with 
excellent  effect,  and  are  indeed 
(Continued  on  page  55 ) 


Craftsmanship  in  Italy 

FLORENCE — MAY    15th   to   MAY   30th— 
THE    VHth    ITALIAN    ARTISANS'    SHOW 

is  now  taking  its  place  in  capital  letters  on  the 
li»t  of  "nuistV  for  every  springtime  trip  to  Italy. 

This  year's  artisans"  show  bids  fair  to  surpass  all 
previous    exhibitions   of    Italian    craftsmanship. 

2,000  exhibitors  will  lake  part  in  the  most 
varied,  colorful  anil  representative  display  of 
ceramics,  fabrics,  woodwork,  embroideries,  ala- 
basters, glassware  and  jewelry  ever  assembled 
together  in  any  single  exhibition  of  Italian  han- 
dicrafts, ranging  from  patterns  and  designs  of 
the  most  traditional  schools  down  to  the  unique 
creations  of  the  most  modern  trend. 


100  LIRE  FOR  $4.75 

now   tourist  rate  of  exchange  now   available  for 

the  greater  scope,  leisure  and  economy  of  your 

trip    to   Italy   through 

Tourist  Checks   and   Letters   of  Credii 

on   salt-  at   all 

Banks    \\d  Travel   Agencies 


For  information  and  tourist  literature  apply  to 

ITALIAN  TOURIST  INFORMATION  OFFICE 

NEW  YORK:   Palazzo  d'ltalia.  626  Fifth   Avenue 

(COlumbus  5-1300) 

CHICAGO:    333   North   Michigan   Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:   604  Montgomery   St. 

E.N.A.P.I.,  Piazza  Venezia  11,  Koine,  Italy. 
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VIRGINIA  DISP1  AYS 
THE  NEWER  HOI 
ANDG  iRDEN 

C   i  iinued  from  pagt  2  I 

ometric  forms  with  a  delight- 
ful effect.     He  can   study   the 
placing  of  informal  architectu- 
ral motives,  Mich  as  small  ear- 
den  houses  and  open,  vine-cov- 
ered arbors,  and   their  combi- 
nation  with  more  sharply  de- 
fined  stone   forms.      1  he   arbor 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of 
the  large  pool  is  a  particularly 
good    example    of    this    treat- 
ment.   Shape  is  given  the  pool 
bv   brick   and   stone   walls:    the 
brick  motive  is  carried  through 
in  a   patterned   walk,   and   the 
arbor  above  it   has  been  built 
of  unplaned  tree  trunks,  a  de- 
vice which  cleverly  emphasizes 
the    magnificent    wisteria,    the 
really  important  feature.    The 
small  pool,  bv  contrast,  shows 
no  sharp  line  of  masonry,  but 
is  fringed  bv  a  soli,  dense  band 
of   low    planting.     This   differ- 
entiation    clearK      shows     the 
landscape      architect's      under- 
standing  of   his    problem;    the 
small  pool  is  an  incident  in  a 
garden,  and  is  treated  as  such: 
the  large  pool  is  an  important 
architectural  feature  and  bv  its 
treatment     recalls     the     house 
which   is  at   the  other  end    of 
the  garden.    The  walks  are  an- 
other feature  which  show  the 
same    subtle    appreciation     of 
the   functional    elements    of   a 
garden.    Away  from  the  formal 
garden,     paths     covered     with 
pine-needles  offer  the  very  last 
word  in  carpeted  surfaces. 

Meadowbrook  Manor  garden 
is  essentially  a  small  garden, 
and  its  success  to  a  large  ex- 
tent may  be  attributed  to  the 
designer's  recognition  of  this 
fact.  The  monumental  element 
is  present,  but  controlled,  and 
the  spaces  set  aside  for  walks, 
lawn,  and  shrubbery  are  beau- 
tifully proportioned  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole.  There 
is  little  here  that  has  not  been 
done  in  other  gardens:  there  is 
nothing  new  about  brick  or 
flagstone  walks,  clipped  trees, 
or  the  use  of  decorative  pools 
and  garden  sculpture.  And 
here  is  the  key  to  this  very 
notable  achievement,  that  the 
designer,  using  only  the  fa- 
maliar  elements  of  his  work, 
was  able  to  create  a  distin- 
guished pattern  for  outdoor 
living.  Anybody,  with  enough 
money  and  a  sufficient  craving 
for  novelty,  could  produce  a 
more  unusual  setting;  but  the 
real  test  of  skill  and  knowledge 
is  demonstrated  here. 


FRANC  J.  NEWCOMB 

GLADYS  ./.  REICHARD 

.ip.iintings   of  the  Naujo 
Shooting  Chant 

Edition    of    250    autographed    copies. 
Oct.    1    publication   date.      Size    1 
X  10   inches.      About    100   pages   text 
with      30      multicolored      plates     on 
line   handmade   Japan   paper. 

Pre-publication    Price   $30.00 

A  survey  of  a  worthy  and  signifi- 
cant American  native  art  expres- 
sion. 

GLADYS  A.  REICHARD 
Navajo   Shepherd   and    Weaver 

256  pages  with   61    illustrations  and 
many   drawings  in  text. 

Price  $ 

The  author  has  found  the  key  not 
alone  to  the  art  of  the  Xavajos 
but  to  their  character  as  well. 

/.  /.  Augustin,  Publisher 

30  Irving  Place 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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DESICN  in  FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 

John  Taylor  Arms 

and 

Dorothy  Noyes  Arms 

In  simple,  clear  terms  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  living  etcher  de- 
fines the  principles  that  un- 
derlie the  creation  of  beauty 
and  shows  they  are  true  in 
flower  arrangement  as  in 
every  other  form  of  art. 

(Illustrated)  $2.75 
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By 
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CHINESE  JADE  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  AGES.  By  Stanley 
Charles  Nott.  Illustrated.  193  pages. 
Charles   Scribner,   New   York. 

Now,  as  in  ancient  days  men  fish 
for  jade  in  the  White  Jade  River 
and  the  Black  Jade  River  of  Kho- 
tan.  From  other  sources,  in  other 
ways,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  col- 
ors jade  has  been  brought  to  the 
craftsmen  of  China  and  has  taken 
an  important  place  in  the  lives  of 
rulers,  soldiers,  priests,  courtiers, 
and  merchants.  Articles  of  jade 
were  both  put  to  practical  and  dec- 
orative uses,  and  in  many  instances 
were  valued  for  a  unique  spiritual 
significance  which  the  Chinese  ac- 
corded jade  alone. 

The  author  has  arranged  his  ma- 
terial so  that  it  is  easily  accessible 
and  clear.  The  publisher  has  coop- 
erated with  large  type  and  wide 
margins,  yet  produced  a  book  of 
convenient  size.  In  the  back  of  the 
hook  are  reference  tables  of  dynas- 
ties, religious  festivals,  date  marks, 
ami  a  map  indicating  the  chief 
artistic  and  archaeologic  centers. 
There  are  splendid  bibliographies 
of  both  oriental  and  occidental 
sources. 

In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Nott  tells 
the  composition  of  jade,  the  differ- 
ence between  jadeite  and  nephrite, 
and  the  ancient  and  modern  tech- 
nique of  cutting  them.  He  gives  a 
description  of  the  colors  in  which 
jade  has  been  found,  and  those 
which  the  ancient  Chinese  and  the 
collector  have  prized  the  most.  The 
author  divides  the  carvings  into  pe- 
riods that  should  help  both  the 
student  and  collector  in  identifying 
jade.  He  lists  articles  beginning 
with  axe  and  arrow  heads  for  the 
warriors,  tablets  of  solid  jade  for 
the  emperor,  ritual  vessels  for  the 
priests,  writing  sets  for  the  scribes, 
sceptres  and  goblets  for  the  nobility, 
musical  instruments,  hair  pins  and 
pillows  of  jade  for  the  court  ladies, 
to  name  only  a  few  interesting 
items. 

Air.  Nott's  book  fills  a  great  lack, 
for  there  is  surprisingly  little  in- 
formation obtainable  in  English  on 
Chinese  jade.  Dame  Pope-Hen- 
nessy  has  written  on  the  limited 
subject  of  "Early  Chinese  Jades". 
Less  than  a  hundred  copies  were 
published  by  Dr.  Bushell's  two  vol- 
ume work  on  the  Bishop  collection 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and 
these  went  out  of  circulation  almost 
immediately.  "Jade"  by  Berthold 
Laufer  published  in  1911  has  been 
the  only  comprehensive  book  in 
English  available  to  the  public.  Cop- 
ies of  it  are  now  very  scarce  and 
at  a  premium.  Its  primary  inter- 
est was  archaelogical  and  cultural, 
and  it  used  jade  as  a  lens  through 
which  to  examine  the  history  of 
China  rather  than  to  reproduce  the 
story  of  jade  in  art. 

The  weight  of  Mr.  Nott's  em- 
phasis falls  on  the  aesthetic  value 
of  carved  Chinese  jade.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  objects  he  has  select- 
ed for  illustration,  which  are  superb 
examples  from  art  collections  all 
over  the  world.  Forty-eight  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations 
are  photographs  in  color.  All  of  the 
photographs  are  carefully  and  beau- 
tifully taken  and  are  reproduced  in 
plates  of  generous  size. 

Alice  Laughlin. 

INTERREGNUM.  By  George 
Grosz.  Illustrated.  60  pages.  Black 
Sun  Press,  New  York. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  "a  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bit"  is  cure  or  pallia- 
tive for  cosmic  ailments.  The  regen- 
erate germ  of  violence  must  be  kept 
in  suspension  at  many  degrees  below 
freezing,  and  cannot  be  warmed  into 
activity  over  a  two-burner  stove.  In 
spite  of  the  alchemy  of  fanaticism — 
in  spite  of  a  generous  dash  of  truth- 


ful specific — it  cannot  be  marketed 
in  the  golden  test-tube  of  a  fifty 
dollar  book. 

If  he  is  trying  to  wake  the  trasses 
from  unhealthy  somnolence  and  the 
acceptance  of  social  injustice,  he 
must  go  further  in  the  guidance  of 
their  awakened  interest  than  thumb- 
ing his  nose. 

Violence  as  a  manifestation  of  ad- 
justment, re-adjustment,  progresses 
not  the  prerogative  of  a  Savonarola 
or  a  Voltaire — it  is  an  integral  part 
of  human  behaviorism.  But  bestial- 
ity and  brutality  are  the  pathologic 
poison  of  a  thinking  age.  And  so, 
in  the  use  of  either,  an  undertaking 
of  great  "pith  and  moment"  looses 
vitality  of  purpose  —  universal 
weight — in  the  individual  unbalance 
of   the   promoter. 

A  certain  form  of  conversational 
slugging  has  been  accepted  as  wit, 
in  the  past  decade.  The  household 
Gods  have  tiptoed  into  legend  a  lit- 
tle shame-facedly.  A  facile  cynicism 
has  pervaded  the  arts.  But  alas, 
the  very  derivation  of  discontent 
has  been  lost  in  the  "intellectual" 
mob-lynchings. 

There  are  few  however,  who 
would  take  issue  with  Mr.  Grosz 
upon  his  statement  that  there  are 
wrongs  at  hand  to  be  righted.  But 
many  might  be  deceived  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  pessimism.  They 
might  even  throw  away  their  worm- 
eaten  crusts  before  finding  a  sup- 
plementary root  to  gnaw  on.  In 
which  case  he  is  piping  them  into 
the  river — leading  them  into  the 
quicksands  of  confusion. 

That  a  salutary  warning  should 
be  conceived  by  mental  rapine  is  a 
pity.  It  is  however,  the  common 
misfortune  of  the  times. 

N.  H.  H. 

CHINESE  PICTURE  WORDS.  By  Wil- 
liam  D.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Universal 
Publishing    Co.,    New    York. 

The  language  of  China  which  is 
entirely  pictorial  and  ideographic 
is  the  key  not  merely  to  Chinese 
thinking,  but  is  also  a  guide  to  the 
source  of  Chinese  art.  For  thou- 
sands of  years  the  Chinese  have 
been  accustomed  to  definite  brush 
strokes,  and  definite  materials  in 
writing  the  language.  Picture 
words,  the  author  of  this  pamph- 
let holds,  are  the  best  approach  to 
the  use  of  the  Chinese  painting 
technique.  The  text  is  in  Chinese 
and  English.  The  ideographies 
were  done  by  L.  C.  Hui,  editor  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  News. 

SEVEN  SIMEONS.  By  Boris  Artry- 
basheff.  Illustrated.  Viking,  New 
York. 

The  famous  tale  of  the  seven  mod- 
est brothers  related  with  magnifi- 
cent humor  and  freshness.  The  il- 
lustrations are  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ings in  red,  black,  green  and  gold. 
The  author-illustrator,  noted  for 
his  decorative  pen  and  ink  work 
as  well  as  woodcuts,  produced  a 
delightful  volume  which  will  be  of 
interest  not  merely  to  grown-up 
readers  of  fairy  tales,  but  also  to 
students  of  folklore. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  COSTUME.  By 
Cumberland  Clark.  Illustrated.  The 
Mitre   Press,    London. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  scholar  of  note 
who  has  made  numerous  and  val- 
uable contributions  to  Shakes- 
peareana.  In  this  volume,  which 
is  the  fourteenth  on  the  subject, 
he  deals  minutely  with  a  variety  of 
subjects  that  are  of  perpetual  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan period.  Every  phase  of 
Shakespeareana  is  dealt  with  ex- 
haustively. There  are  chapters  on 
weapons  and  armour,  on  theatrical 
costume,  the  dance,  masques  and 
disguises.  It  is  an  invaluable  book 
for  the  student  and  should  prove 
of  great  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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SPEAKING  OF  ART 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


Koi   lack  oi  space  in  "Speak- 
ling  of  Art"  in   March,   two  of 
my  nicest  paragraphs  were  cul 
out.    The  most  important  was 
about    the    work    of    Guy    du 
iBois,  in   that  fine  show  "The 
.New    York    Realists,"    at    the 
(Whitney    Museum.    The  exhi- 
bition, as  a  whole,  was  a  mag 
nificent  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
can art   history.    For  the   besl 
of   these    men    were    not   onl\ 
artists,  but  teachers  in  the  tru 
lest   sense    of    the    word,    phil- 
osophers,  seers.     Although   du 
Bois  was  not  a  member  of  the 
original    "Eight"— a    group    in 
I which  these  men  first  appeared 
together  in  New  York— he  was 
no     nearly     a      contemporary, 
and    his    work    so    significant, 
that  it  was  accorded  a  place  in 
this    exhibition.     Among    the 
best  ol  bis  pictures  shown  were 
the    famous    "Waiter,"    "The 
Diners,"    "Bar,"    "Newsstand." 
and   others   oi    equal    imparl 
ami'.     Du    Hois,   although   lin- 
ing    up     with     this     "Realist" 

group,  was  pei  haps  more  sepa 

rate  from  it  than  any  one 
other  man.  He  evidently  had 
ail  outline  ol    the   method   and 

technique  he  wished  to  emplo) 
in  his  work  from  the  vet  \    be 
ginning;  and.  while  this  meth- 
od has  changed  somewhat,  and 

mellowed,     it     is    still     the    oil 
spt  ing  of  his  eai  1\    impulses 

The  (.rand  Central  \i  i  Gal 
lerics  on  Vanderbili  Avenue 
have  an  enormous  show  ol 
members'  pictures— room  aftei 
room  ol  walls  pretty  well  i  o\ 
(led.  in  the  old  -fashioned  way. 
Whethei  it  was  the  way  the 
work  was  presented,  or  the 
lack  of  light,  it  was  hard  to 
-a\:  but  the  general  effect  was 
bleak  and  dreary,  illuminated 
here  and  there  bv  Jonas  Lie's 
valiant  painting,  by  Fresiecke's 
fresh  and  springlike  studies  of 
women  and  flowers,  with  an  oc- 
casional  Randall  Davey.  not  so 
good  as  his  later  work. 

I  could  not  get  just  the  pur- 
pose of  the  show,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  charge 
and  no  catalogues. 

From  this  gallery.  I  went  di- 
rectly to  the  show  which  Du- 
rand-Ruel  is  presenting— un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  of 
the  season— of  the  work  of 
Dietz  Edzard.  Edzard's  work  is 
truly  the  freshest  thing  that  has 
rome  out  of  France  for  some 
vears.  He  has  an  entirely  new 
>n (look  on  portrait  painting 
md  figure  painting,  with  a  new 
Technique,  and  a  different  sort 
>f   interest    in    life;    besides   a 


curious  sort  of  lustrous  patine, 
which  covers  every  picture,  and 
yet  which  seems  to  emanate 
from  within  the  canvas.  All 
of  these  women  portrayed  are 
immensely  alive,  emotional 
human  beings,  and  the  emo- 
tion is  in  the  design  and  in  the 
technique,  as  well  as  in  the 
subjects.  The  figures  are  so 
chic  that  almost  they  might  be 
models  for  a  dressmaker's 
parade;  and  yet  they  are  so 
very  remote  from  this  that  the 
heart  is  stirred  by  them,  and 
your  curiosity  awakened.  This 
pa  inter  reveals  a  knowledge  of 
quite  the  last  word  in  French 
fashion.  Also  he  reveals  a  sen- 
sitiveness to  life  as  it  is  lived 
today,  that  has  rarely  been 
transferred  to  canvas. 

Probably  the  most  affected 
and  self-conscious  exhibition 
given  at  this  period  in  New 
York  showed  the  paintings  and 
drawings  of  Kristians  Tonnv 
at  the  Julien  Levy  Gallery.  It 
was  Surrealism  that  I  think 
would  have  bewildered  the 
most  eccentric  Surrealist.  Each 
pil  tine  seemed  to  present  manv 
unrelated  objects,  many  men 
and  women  in  frightful  states 
of  annoyance,  at  times  amount- 
ing to  fury;  and  there  were 
many  horses,  in  boats,  plung- 
ing through  crowds,  wading 
through  water,  a  part  of  a 
phantasmagoria  of  demons  and 
freaks  and  wild  men  and 
women. 

Glenway  Westcott  has  writ- 
ten—and very  well  written— a 
notice  of  Tonnv.  who  was  born 
in  Amsterdam  on  Friday  the 
thirteenth.  That  statement 
seems  to  me  the  only  compre- 
hensible one  in  this  "biography 
and  impression." 

Paul  David  Magriel  has  evi- 
dently prepared  as  a  labor  of 
love,  a  bibliography  of  articles 
about  Isadora  Duncan.  This 
will  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  lovers  of  Isadora,  and  to 
people  interested  in  the  dance. 
It  tells  you  not  only  the  name 
of  the  article  and  the  author, 
but  just  where  and  when  it 
was  published.  He  has  listed 
sixty  articles,  culled  from  mag- 
azines all  over  the  world,  for 
the  interest  in  Isadora's  work 
seems  to  have  honeycombed 
the  art  world  of  two  conti- 
nents, and  Mr.  Magriel  should 
be  thanked  most  cordially  for 
helping  us  to  understand  this. 

Just  to  what  extent  the  con- 
certs of  David  Mannes  belong 
in  these  columns  I  do  not 
know.    But  music  is,  after  all, 
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MANET 


"LA  JETEE  de  BOULOGNE" 


EDOUARD    MANET 

(1832-1833) 

A  Retrospective  Loan  Exhibition 

MARCH   19th  through  APRIL   18th 
19  3  7 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO,  INC. 

19   EAST   64th   STREET,   NEW  YORK 
LONDON  «  PARIS 


(    onl*inporori|     Painlinqi 

Marie     Harriman     Gallery 

63  East  57th  Street  —  New  York  City 


an  art;  and  David  Mannes  a 
great  artist.  And  what  he  has 
done  for  the  public  of  this  city 
in  these  free  concerts  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
is  beyond  computation.  Every 
Saturday  in  January  and  in 
March,  these  concerts  are  given 
without  an  entrance  fee.  Peo- 
ple gather  there  from  every 
walk  of  life.  Ladies  from  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Park  Avenue  stand 
side  by  side  with  chauffeurs 
and  men  and  women  from 
Third  Avenue  shops.  Seated 
on  the  floor  in  the  main  gal- 
lery, leaning  against  fine 
groups  of  sculpture,  are  women 
with  little  children  and  stu- 
dents by  the  hundreds.  There 
are  but  few  seats,  and  most  of 
the  people  who  come  to  listen 
to  this  music  festival  stand 
from  seven  to  ten  o'clock. 

The  first  concert  of  this  last 
January  was  an  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  series 
twenty  years  ago.  David  Man- 
nes received  an  ovation  such 
as  I  have  seldom  heard  given 
to  anyone;  and  I  was  told  that 
twenty  thousand  people  filled 
the  various  galleries  and  floors. 


NEW  ROOMSdesicyed  by 

BELLO,    INC.,    JAMES    PENDLETON 
RVBY    ROSS    WOOD 
BERTH A    SCHAEFER 

As  Settings  For 
American  Paintings 

by     Speicher,     Pierce,      Kane,     Kroll, 

Burrhfield,  Elnier,   Cassatt  and  others. 

APRIL  6   TO   MAY    15 

Decorators  Picture  Gallery 

554  Madison  Ave.,  IV.  Y. 


Ferargil  Galleries 

63  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 

PAINTINGS   ETCHINGS   SCULPTURE 

Art  for  the  Garden 


LLOYD'S 

JAPANESE  CRASSCLOTH 

WALL  COVERINGS 

Ma\e  beautiful  walls — 
Write    for    samples — 

Visit    our   showrooms 

W.   H.   S.   LLOYD  CO.    INC. 


New  York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Newark 


48  West  48th   St. 
434   So.   Wabash   Ave. 
420   Boylston  St. 
45  Central    Park 
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City  apartment  or  country  home  will  find  the  sectional  sofa 
attractive  in  appearance,  practical  in  use.  Shown  is  only  one 
of  many  convenient  arrangements.  Our  decorators  gladly  fit 
them  to  your  particular  room  .  .  .  just  send  your  floor  plan. 
We  make  these  pieces  to  order  in  a  choice  of  finest  coverings 
at  $69.50  for  corner  pieces,  $54.50  for  center  pieces.  Down 
cushions,  hair  filling,  of  course! 


MME.  MAJESKA 

Consultant  Decorator 


America's  Largest  Designers  and  Makers  of  Modern  Furniture 


"Cupids" 
Antique  Panels  Louis  XVI 

HANDPAINTED  screens  in  Modern 
and  Period.  WALLPAPER,  PRINT, 
FABRIC  screens,  etc.,  all  designs. 
PLAIN  SCREENS,  for  your  own  deco- 
ration in  LEATHER,  CANVAS. 
FIBRE  board,   etc. 

Screens    can    be    taken    from    stock,    or 
made    to    your    special    order,    any    size 
and  as  many  panels  as!  desired. 
Catalogue  upon  request. 

HOUSE  OF  SCREENS 

513  6th  Avenue  New  York 

CHelsea     3-58S7 


ENGLISH  ANTIQUES 


Original  Sheraton  Painted  Book 
Carrier.  Two  drawers  with 
ivory  knobs.    12"  wide. 
A     large     variety     of     unusual 
small  pieces  of  charm   and  dis- 
tinction alivays  on  display. 

DOUGLAS    CURRY 

Shozurooms  on  the  seventh  floor. 
5  East  57th  Street         New  York 


We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the 
addresses  of  the  firms  men- 
tioned in  TALKING  SHOP 
upon  request. 

Please  address  your  inquiries 
to  Talking  Shop  Department, 
A.H.C.  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
TION, 116  East  16  Street, 
New  York  City. 


PLA\J> 


Before    building,    call   and    see   my   books    of 
plans    and   exteriors. 

(""Six  Houses,  Dutch  &  Cape  Cod"  $1.00 
Rnnka     J  "six  Karly  American  Houses"  $1.00 

|  "Colonial   Houses"    $5.00 

I.  "Stucco    Houses"    $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms.  New  England,  Georgian. 
Tudor.    French    styles. 

HENRY  T.  CHILD,   Architect 

16   East   41st   Street  New   York 


TALKING  SHOP 
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THIS  very  rare  and  lovely 
old  Sheffield  tureen, 
dated  circa  1800,  is  richly  or- 
namented with  grape  leaves 
and  fruit.  The  rocaille  mo- 
tives which  are  used  so  boldly 
on  the  legs  appear  in  modi- 
fied form  as  frame  for  the 
crest.  This  piece  is  indeed 
representative  of  the  best  of 
the  Georgian  silver.  Mrs. 
Kaye  Belmont. 


IF  you  have  a  studio  or  a  sum- 
mer retreat  made  out  of  a  mel- 
low old  barn  somewhere  in  the 
wilds,  nothing  could  be  a  more 
appropriate  accessory  than  this 
picturesque  lantern,  which  is  an 
exact  copy  of  a  Colonial  Drum 
Lantern.  It  comes  in  brass  or 
iron,  and  has  bull  eye  glass  at  the 
sides.     Todhunter. 


A  GROUP  of  acces- 
sories for  the  lux- 
urious bar.  The  Shef- 
field ice  tub  is  vacuum- 
lined,  and  is  guaranteed 
to  keep  ice-cubes  frozen 
for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  extra-large  highball 
glasses  are  of  cut  crys- 
tal, the  coasters  of  sil- 
ver and  mahogany;  and 
the  silver  tray  has  a 
gadroon  border.  Olga 
Woolf,  Ltd. 
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UTAYTHO,"  opu- 
J  lently  bottled 
in  a  Lalique  fiacon, 
is  a  perfume  intend- 
ed for  the  sophisti- 
cated and  subtle 
lady,  being  described 
as  "naughty  but 
charming."  So,  if 
you  want  to  be 
smooth  and  devas- 
tating, sprinkle  a 
dab  of  it  behind 
your  ears  when  you 
don  your  new  Easter 
suit.     Jay  Thorpe. 


TALKING  SHOP 


THE  lacework  of  the  Chinese  is  perhaps 
their  most  exquisite  ceramic  production. 
This  unique  example  is  in  semi-eggshell. 
Yung  Cheng-Cheen  Leng.  The  delicate  pat- 
tern is  invested  with  a  white  glaze,  and  the 
whole  thing  stands  about  thirteen  inches 
high.     Ralph   M.   Chait  Collection. 


IF  you  want  an  unusual  clock 
for  your  Traditional  mantel, 
we  recommend  this  very  en- 
gaging antique  Louis  XV  one. 
It  is  dated  1760  and  is  lushly 
gilded.  Like  so  many  things 
French,  it  is  formal,  but  lacks 
stiffness  because  of  a  certain 
air  of  insouciance.  Edward 
Garratt. 


ANOTHER  find 
for  the  collector 
of  fine  silver  is  this 
extremely  shapely 
three-piece  tea  serv- 
ice. It  was  made 
by  William  Kent  of 
England  in  1756, 
and  is  as  Georgian 
as  Ranelagh  or 
Vauxhall.  Photo  by 
Demarest.  W.  &  J. 
Sloane. 


THIS  charm- 
i  ng  and 
fanciful  group 
for  a  child's 
room  comprises 
a  gayly  painted 
desk  and  splay 
leg  chair,  and  a 
hand  -  wrought 
iron  standard 
lamp.  The 
decorations  are 
very  floral  and 
giddy  and  will 
bring  out  the 
subconsci  o  u  s 
interior  deco- 
rator in  the 
most  philistine 
child.  Child- 
hood, Inc. 


HERE  COMES  <§UMMER  ! 


Are  you  prepared?  We've 
set  the  stage  for  Summer, 
with  an  infinite  variety  of 
garden  furniture  that  har- 
moni  es  perfectly  or  con- 
trasts brilliantly  with  rural 
or  urban  scene. 


Come !  See  what's  doing  in 
outdoor  furniture,  and  in 
canopies  so  high,  wide  and 
handsome,  they  shade  whole 
dinner  parties.  Prices  are 
moderate  and  the  showing, 
right  now,  is  complete. 


II  rite  for  Garden  Furniture  Booklet  "A" 

hfimmfiCHEfi  ScHLEmmEfi 

1  r»  EAST  57th  ST.  —  Since  1818  —  NEW  YORK 
1  block  east  of  Park  Avenue 
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AT  LAST  .  .  .  RADiO 
IN  A  RANGE  OF  CAP- 
TIVATING COLORS 
TO  ENHANCE  ANY 
DECORATIVE    SCHEME 


KADETT 


Radio,  today,  it  wanted  not  alone  in  the  living 
room,  but  throughout  the  entire  home. 

Up  to  now,  however,  radio  has  been  restricted 
in  use  because  its  beauty  has  been  limited  to  a 
few  woods  and  finishes,  many  of  which  did  not 
harmonize    with    present-day   decoration. 

Now,  the  new  Kadette  "Classic"  completely 
solves  the  problem  of  placing  radio  in  artistic 
room    settings. 

The  "Classic"  cabinet  is  of  three  different 
plastics,  each  a  beautiful  color.  There  are  seven 
captivating  color  combinations  giving  the  "Clas- 
sic" a  flexibility  of  use  shared  by  no  other  radio. 


One  combines  jet  black  side  walls,  cardinal  red 

top  with  ivory  grille;  another,  three  harmonizing 

shades  of  green;  still  another,  warm  brown  and 

tan    with    grille    of    agate.     For 

boudoir,      ivory      cabinets      with 

tops   of  delicate  rote,  pale  green,      V  /(I  jll 


blue  or  canary  and  grilles  in  crys- 
tal, amber,  figured  rose  or  green. 


COMPLETE 


See  the  "Classic"  at  better  department 
stores,  smart  shops  and  decorators. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  showing  the 
"Classic"  in  all  seven  color  combinations. 


INTERNATIONAL       RADIO       CORPORATION 


921      WILLIAMS      STREET 


ANN      ARBOR,      MICHIOAN 
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Prestige  ♦  ♦  ♦  more  than  a  word! 

Although  "Prestige"  can  be  defined  in  a  proper  dictionary 
manner,  it  is  far  more  than  a  dictionary  word!  It  connotes 
a  depth  of  meaning  which  can  best  be  fathomed  by  those 
who  themselves  enjoy  Prestige  in  their  own  sphere  of  opera- 
tions. 

The  Interior  Decorator  catering  to  an  exclusive  clientele  will 
understand!  He  has  built  his  Prestige  through  years  of 
conscientious,  intelligent  service  .  .  .  and  through  the  use  of 
items  manufactured  by  firms  bearing  enviable  reputations  for 
quality.  More  than  likely,  such  a  Decorator  has  decided 
to  add  to  his  own  Prestige  by  specifying,  whenever  possible, 
"Bedding  by  WELLS!" 

Our  hand-made  bedding  is  available  through  the  Interior  Decorator 
in    eleven    of    New    York's    most    exclusive    furniture    showrooms,    at 
prices  ranging — for  a  mattress — from  #34.50  to  #160. 
Albano      *      Bodart      •      Brunovan      •      Cassard-Romano      *      Charak 
Kirringer  •  Nahon  •  Old  Colony  •  Schmieg  &  Korzian  •  Shaw  •  Tapp 

WELLS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Boston 


Chicago 


WELLS 


LAZY-SUSAN 


Revolving  Hors  d'oeuvre  Tray 
in  two  sizes 

No.  1.  20"  diameter   (10.50) 
No.  2.  16"  diameter   (   7.50) 
(Delivered) 
Glass  tray  in  center  for  small  deli- 
cacies   and    surrounding    space    for 
hors      d'oeuvres      or      sandwiches. 
Available  in  four  colors:  blue,  red 
green,  natural. 

SCULLY  &  SCULLY,  Inc. 

"The   Smart   Gift  Shop 

of  New  York" 

506  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

(WIckersham     2-2590) 


English    mantel    in    white    and 
vert  antique  marble 

Over  200  fine  marble  and  wood 
mantels  on  display  at  our  show- 
rooms. We  also  make  reproduc- 
tions from  our  antique  wood  and 
marble  designs.  These  to  suit 
your  individual  requirements. 
Ranging  from  the  moderate  in 
price  to  those  requiring  the  ut- 
most skill  and  best  material  the 
market  can   offer. 

Tge  <Blbt  ifttatttel  ^rfoppejnc. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Pres. 

251   East  33   St.  New  York 

Est.    1879 


SUN  PARLOR 

YACHT,  TERRACE 

AND  GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Some  of  our  installations:  The  Breakers 
of  Palm  Beach,  Whitehall,  Seminole  Club, 
Miami  Biltmore,  Dunes  Club,  Fishers 
Island  Club  and  most  prominent  homes 
and  clubs  in  America. 

Illustrated    Catalog 

GRAND  CENTRAL  WICKER  SHOP,  INC. 
217  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Stream  Line  Arm  Chair  No.  2 


TALKING  SHOP 


A  CHARMING  gift 
for  a  charming  lady 
at  Easter  would  be  this 
brightly  colored  Easter 
egg  containing  three  fat 
little  bottles  of  springlike 
perfumes  —  "Georgian 
Carnation,"  "Duchess  of 
York"  and  "Royal  Gar- 
denia." The  eggs  can  be 
had  in  yellow,  white, 
red,  peach,  green,  or  blue. 
Prince  Matchabelli,  Inc. 
Worsinger  Photo. 


{"\NE  of  a  pair  of  Eighteenth 
^-^  Century  mirrors  in  partridge 
wood,  a  rare  wood  which  was 
imported  from  Brazil  in  the  days 
of  the  Georges  for  fine  cabinet- 
work. These  distinguished  mir- 
rors are  about  34  inches  high  and 
22  inches  wide.    Douglas  Curry. 


'""THIS  picturesque  five  o'clock  tea 
*■  kettle  is  in  highly  polished 
"De  Luxe"  French  copper  ware, 
lined  with  block  tin.  The  handles 
are  covered  with  wicker,  and  there 
is  a  regulating  alcohol  lamp.  The 
whole  thing  is  easily  carried,  and — 
best  of  all — the  kettle  cannot  tip 
off  the  stand.     Bazar  Francais. 


AVERY  beautiful 
glass  bowl  called 
"Les  Oiseaux."  Little 
bees  spin  among  the 
birds.  We  can  think 
of  nothing  lovelier  in 
the  way  of  a  centerpiece 
for  a  dinner  table  than 
this  bowl,  filled  with 
pale  camellias  or  the 
waxy  petals  of  gar- 
denias. Verlys  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 
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TALKING  SHOP 


A  NOTHER  gift  for  a  pretty 
•**■  lady's  dressing  table  is  this 
two-dram  flacon  of  the  famous 
"Evening  in  Paris"  perfume  in 
a  brand-new  Easter  basket  of 
deep  blue  bakelite.  The  bas- 
ket, in  fact,  is  so  attractive 
that  it  is  worth  keeping  as  a 
container  for  pins  and  other 
odds  and  ends.     Bourjois. 


C  VEN  the  most  efficient 
*~*  central  heating  cannot 
give  you  quite  the  same  cosy, 
nostalgic  warmth  as  the  quaint 
and  charming  Franklin  stove. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  one 
indeed,  and  would  be  simply 
grand  for  chilly  evenings  in 
your  country  house.  It  stands 
32  inches  high,  including  the 
urn.     Edwin  Jackson,  Inc. 


NOTHING  could  be  a 
lovelier  decoration  for 
a  Modern  room  than  a 
Japanese  flower  container. 
This  one  is  in  the  form  of 
■  Sampan,  and  is  of  white 
porcelain  with  a  thatched 
roof.  It  stands  on  a  root- 
wood  plaque,  and  comes 
either  15  or  18  inches  long. 
Yamanaka. 


A  CRISP  and  dainty 
luncheon  set  is  this 
one  of  ecru  voile,  with 
a  design  of  Umberto 
and  embroidery.  The 
pattern  is  so  simple  that 
it  would  look  equally 
well  on  a  Modern  or  a 
Traditional  table.  The 
set  comes  in  a  service 
for  eight,  and  is  pleas- 
antly low  in  price. 
Maison  de  Linge. 

— A.H.C. 


Beautiful  wall  decoration  that  can  be  used  either 
vertically  or  horizontally. 


INFANTA 

A  Spanish  Rose  Transplanted  by 
Birge  to  Make  a  Versatile  Wall 
Paper. 

Birge  artists  have  been  able  to  pick 
a  vine  of  roses  from  the  shawl  of  a 
Spanish  princess  and  to  transplant  it, 
with  all  its  vivid,  sparkling  colors, 
into  a  design  for  wall  paper. 

Printed  on  the  side  of  the  paper  are 
bands  of  old  silver,  giving  the  deco- 
rator opportunities  to  run  the  design 
around  the  room  with  parallel  silver 
bands  as  well  as  vertically  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Birge  maintains  an  art  department 
with  a  corps  of  artists  at  your  service 
in  planning  wall  paper  decoration. 
Your  correspondence  is  invited. 


apxzAs 


M.  H.  BIRGE   8C  SONS  COMPANY 

390  Niagara  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Branches  : 
CHICAGO,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave  NEW  YORK,  22  East  40th  St. 
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TEST  YOUR   KNOWLEDGE  .  .  .  . 


m-0 


NOT  A  CAME,  BUT  SOME 
SERIOUS   QUESTIONS- 


CAN  YOU 


1.  Identify  each   of   these   settees  as  to 
period  and  country? 


ARTS  AND  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN   INTERIOR   DECORATION 

enables  you  in  a  few  short  months  to 
answer  any  of  these  questions,  and  count- 
less others,  at  a  glance. 

Three  nationally  known  authorities  have 
compiled  a  series  of  thirty  short  lessons, 
arranged  and  simplified  from  a  vast  mass 
of  material  assembled  through  years  of 
research. 

A  few  minutes  of  study  each  day  at  home 
will  initiate  you  into  the  mysteries  of 
color,  harmony,  design,  arrangement, 
treatment  of  the  new  modes. 

Learn  to  create  lovely  rooms  to  reflect 
your  personality  and  taste.  Know  histori- 
cal style,  present  day  modifications, 
choice  of  fabrics  and  accessories. 

Be  financially  independent!  There  is  al- 
ways a  demand  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  a  trained  interior  decorator.  A 
fascinating  and  profitable  vocation. 

Clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today! 
As  soon  as  it  reaches  us  we  will  send  you 
our  free  booklet  describing  the  course  in 
detail.  You  incur  no  obligation  whatso- 


ever. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW! 


Arts  and  Decoration  Home  Study  Course  in  Interior  Decoration, 
116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please   send   me   your   free   booklet    describing    your   Home    Study    Course    in 
Interior  Decoration. 


N 


ame 


Address   

A  &  D  April,  1937 
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2.  Choose  the  correct  room  in  the  hou 

for  each? 

3.  Tell  which  could  be  used  together 

the  same  room? 

4.  Select  the  furnishings  and  accessori 

to  harmonize  with  them? 

5.  Take  any  one  as  a  nucleus  and  crea 

a  charming  room  around  it? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  answei 
to  these  questions  and  the  hundreds  c 
others  that  come  up  every  day? 

You  would  not  expect  to  derive  the  fulle* 
enjoyment  from  a  great  symphony,  or  an  o 
master,   without   knowing   something  of  t) 
motifs  behind  the  finished  work. 

To  appreciate  a  symphony,  you  must  kno 
something  about  symphonic  form,  somethii_ 
about   the   composer,   his   times,  his  perso 
ality,  his  technique,  his  underlying  theme. 

To  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  the  beauty  i 
a  great  work  of  art,  you  must  know  somethii 
of  the  general  school  that  influenced  the  a 
tist,  something  about  the  work  of  his  co 
temporaries,  something  about  form,  col 
treatment. 

The  same  is  true  of  furniture.  No  matt 
how  many  fine  and  costly  pieces  you  may  e 
amine,  or  own,  you  can  never  hope  to  appr 
ciate  them  intelligently  until  you  know  som 
thing  of  their  background. 

But  of  more  importance  is  the  great  pe 
sonal  satisfaction  a  thorough  knowledge 
the  subject  will  bring  you,  a  subject  which 
constantly  by  your  side.  Wherever  you  tur 
there  are  beautiful  interiors  offering  ther 
selves  for  your  enjoyment.  The  lines  of 
chair,  the  detail  of  its  carving,  the  scenes  i 
historical  background  call  to  your  imagin 
tion,  provide  a  fascination  which  will  nev 
allow  you  a  moment  of  boredom. 

But  aside  from  the  cultural  aspects,  §u< 
knowledge  has  immense  practical  value, 
enables  you  to  create  a  beautiful  home  f 
yourself,  to  buy  wisely,  choosing  furnishiji 
which  will  never  be  "out  of  style."  Ai 
should  you  ever  desire  it,  you  will  find  tl 
door  open  to  a  delightful  and  lucrative  pr 
fession.  Here  is  an  ideal  outlet  for  your  a 
tistic  talents,  and  a  fascinating  path  to  fina 
cial  independence. 
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SILVER 


^Continued  from  page  47) 

yjte  amazing  reproductions  of 

originals,  though  the)  have 

ir-    instead     of    three-tined 

;tween  the  simpler  Swedish 

Danish    designs    and    early 

u  ican  and  English  there  is 

urious   kinship  ot    spirit,  or 

baps  it  is  thai  all  strong  and 

iffected  i  raftsmanship  is  in- 

tely  related.     However   thai 

v  be,  the  Scandinavians  pro- 

silver  which  may  take  its 

Ice  in  American  homes  with- 

a    touch    of    incongruity. 

go    new    patterns    at    Georg 

isen's.   the   Parallel   and    the 

imid,    are    sturdy,    simple 

paradoxically,    very    ele- 

>t.  Together  with  the  aston- 

ing  aluminum  service  plates 

signed   l>\    Oscar  Bach,  tlu\ 

ike  a  servi<  e  of  sophistication 

it  has  nothing  spurious. 

lecause    of    the    increasing 

idency  tow  aids  simplicity,  1 

ire  perhaps  seemed  to  throw 

emphasis  on   silver    <  hu-^tc 

unadorned.     But    at     Jen 

s    and     elsewhere,     silver- 

iths  have  not   forgotten   the 

nies    and     the    personalities 

rich  ask  a   luxuriant  fare. 

Lven  in  the  hc\  <l.i\   ol   sim- 

Icity    certain    elaborate    pal 

rns  were  much  used,  such  as 

King  George,  or  King,  pat- 

).  which  has  continued  with 

in  slightly  modified   forms, 

;e    that    of    Rlack.    Starr    &: 

lost-Gothams.       Also      nian\ 

t{>es     arc     available     either 

lain  or  engraved,  siu  h  as  Ro- 

frs.  Luni  8c  Bowlen's  Chased 

lassie,   which    is   the   Modern 

lassie     embellished    with    en- 

iving,    and    Candlelight     by 

ke  same   firm,   which    is   their 

ristocrat  in  shape  but  distinc 

ve  because   of   its  decoration. 

Intricatel)   wrought  patterns 

jat  are  newh    on   the  market 

fern  to  be  following   the  old 

istom  of  regal  nomenclature 

|>r    there    is    Royal    Windsor 

lorn  Towle  Sterling,  with  the 

lell   and   rose    motif;    Francis 

te  First,  from  Reed  &  Barton; 

Jharles  II   from   Rogers.  Lunt 

Bowlen;  and   King  Edward, 

flack.  Starr  X,-  Frost-Gorham. 

The      International      Silver 

ompam  has  magnificent  silver 

une  shears,   either  with  carv- 

ig  sets  or  separately . 

It  seems  to  be  the  con- 
'nsus  of  opinion  among  silver 
lerchants  that  regional  tastes 
re  sharplv  defined.  In  the 
>uth,  southwest,  and  west,  the 
|emand  generally  is  for  table- 
ware of  rich  elaboration,  while 
north  and  east  prefer  a 
'uritan  simplicity. 


VANISHING  WALLS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

principle  hold  true  invariably? 
(.ranted  that  it  is  not  to  be 
contraverted  completely,  for 
laws  that  have  grown  from  cen- 
turies of  practice  will  not  be 
brushed  aside  lightly,  still, 
what  about  some  of  the  rooms 
in  the  illustrations  on  these 
pages,  especially  that  one  show- 
ing the  delightful  little  room 
that  has  been  tented  like  a  pa- 
vilion? It  has  been  "photo- 
muraled"  with  wide  horizons 
and  expanses  of  water  carrying 
distant  boats,  so  that  the  room 
appears  to  be  unbounded. 
The  photomural  poses  some 
new  questions.  It  has  also  its 
own  peculiarities.  It  has,  for 
instance,  no  appreciable  tex- 
ture, being  made  usually  on 
smooth  paper.  Thus  it  varies 
at  once  in  its  character  from 
the  fresco  on  roughish  plaster 
and  from  the  oil  painting  and 
from  those  magnificent  wall 
papers  of  the  time  oi  Napoleon 
that  relied  on  texture  as  well 
as    color   and    design    for    their 

full  effect 

Photomurals  appear  usualh 
in  monotone,  as  true  photo- 
graphs. The  color  may  be  black 
and  white  and  the  intermedi- 
ate grays,  or  it  may  be  some 
kind  of  brown.  Photomurals 
have  been  tinted  in  color,  or 
perhaps  just  tone  bed  up  he  i  e 
and  there  with  color,  after  they 
have  been  hung. 

The  process  <>|  hanging  the 
photomurals  is  exactly  the 
same  as  thai  of  hanging  wall 
papers.  II  tlu\  are  to  be  re- 
moved at  some  future  time  they 
can  be  applied  to  the1  wall  oxer 
a  preliminary  application  of 
muslin. 


HER  OWN  CANOPIED  BED 

Nfade  full  size  to  last  through  grown  up 
days;  finely  proportioned,  in  pine,  maple 
or  mahogany  and  dressed  with  dotted 
swiss.     Dressing  table  to  match. 

Interiors    for    Children 
Custom-made    Furniture    and    Toys 
Layettes     by    French    Needlewomen 


m 


CHILDHOOD 

32  East  65th  Street,  New  York 


•  •  • 
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•  MORE  BEAUTY 

•  ECONOMY  •  CONVENIENCE 

•  USABLE  SPACE 

•  ACCESSIBILITY 
EXCLUSIVELY    IN 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 


WtJJint  in  Dalicarlit 

From  the  cheery  log  homes  decorated  with 
branches  of  birch,  country  fiddlers  lead  the 
procession  to  the  village  green.  Around 
the  traditional  Maypole  brightly  costumed 
Dalecarlia  lads  and  lassies  swing  happily  in 
the  dances  of  their  June  Midsummer  Festival. 

To  an  American  these  joyous  youths  with 
their  glorious  heritage  are  a  symbol  of 
Sweden's  natural  charm. 

Make  Sweden  your  gateway  to  all  the 
northern  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating 
Baltic  region. 

Only  five  hours  by  plane  from  London, 
Paris;threehoursfrom  Berlin.  Bythroughtrains 
from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  direct  in  Swedish 
liners  from  New  York  in  eight  luxurious  days. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  for  our  new 

"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 

suggesting  delightful  trips  in  all  the  Scandina- 
vian countries — a  wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please  mention  Department  AD. 


SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 
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{Continued  from  page  45) 

ness  of  sand  or  cinders  with 
sand  between  wide  joints  or 
with  mortar  between  the  joints, 
in  which  case  they  should  be 
on  a  concrete  base  over  a  layer 
of  sand  or  cinders:  or  a  good 
bed  may  be  made  by  sand  4 
inches  or  more  thick  with  some 
dry  cement  mixed  in.  The 
bricks  are  then  set  in  place  and 
the  hose  may  be  turned  on. 
Joints  may  be  pointed  or  filled 
with  sand  or  with  soil  it  you 
think  moss  will  grow  in  them. 
Bricks  may  even  be  laid  on 
the  ground,  but,  in  this  case, 
they  will  probably  need  some 
tamping  in  spring  to  put  back 
into  place  those  that  have  been 
raised  by  frost. 

(5)  Tiles  make  a  distin- 
guished and  appropriate  walk 
surface  in  some  gardens.  They 
should  usually  be  of  a  good 
dull  red  or  brown,  not  vitrified, 
as  they  are  then  likely  to  scale 
under  frost.  They  should  be 
laid  in  mortar  over  a  concrete 
base. 

(6)  Grass  walks  are  beauti- 
ful and  inexpensive   to  make, 
but  they  have  to  be  mown:  but 
then,    so    do    flag   walks    with 
grass  between  the  joints:  also 
many     other    walks,     dirt    or 
gravel,    have    to    be    hoed    or 
renovated  from  time  to  time. 
However,    a   grass   walk    lacks 
somewhat  in   that  it  is  not  a 
man-made      (as     distinguished 
from  a  man-grown)  thing,  and 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
a  complete  garden,  as  a  man- 
invented  and  man-made  thing, 
needs  a  man-made  touch. 

(7)  Many  other  kinds  of  pav- 
ing are  found  in  gardens;  fine 
cut  stone  slabs,  mosaic,  tiles  in 
elaborate  patterns,  terrazzo, 
etc.;  but  these  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article,  as  are  the 
asphalt,  granite  blocks  and 
other  enduring  pavements  of 
parks  and  gardens. 

Drainage.  Walk  drainage  is 
usually  not  a  serious  problem 
in  small  gardens,  more  espe- 
cially where  there  is  a  porous 
subsoil.  Unless  the  garden  sur- 
face is  level  (which  seldom 
happens)  the  water  will  run 
off.  If  it  collects  at  any  spot, 
it  may  be  taken  care  of  by 
draining  either  over  or  under 
the  surface  as  conditions  per- 
mit. Walk  surfaces  may  be 
crowned,  that  is,  raised  a  lit- 
tle in  the  middle  to  shed  water 
to  the  sides.  If,  for  any  reason, 
the  garden  requires  an  elabor- 
ate drainage  system,  there  is 
no  space  to  discuss  it  here. 
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SOAf£  FINE  TRADITION 
A I  AND  MODERN  PIECES 

mtimted  from  page  41) 

.\s  possible  OH  the  splat,  and  sel- 
dom the  graceful  swags  that 
Hepplewhite  did  so  well. 

Sheraton  has  Fared  no  better 
with  present-day  designers.  The 
delicate  reeding  which  he  used 
on  chair  and  table  legs  has 
been  cast  aside  and  onl)  a  few 
simple  horizontal  turnings  in- 
dicate the  style.  The  finely- 
carved  acanthus  leaves  which 
he  laid  along  the  legs  of  pedes- 
tal tables  have  been  discarded 
or  kej  i  in  rudimentary  form. 
Sheraton's  work  was  in  general 
a  little  more  florid  than  Hep- 
plewhite's.  therefore  modern 
designers  are  inclined  to  slight 
his  style  because  they  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  simpli- 
fying all  the  traditional  forms 
thev  touch  ami  they  find  less 
to  take  off  in  Hepplewhite 
than  in  Sheraton. 

When  designers  seek  inspira- 
tion from  the  craftsmen  of  this 
country  thev  limit  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  works  of  Duncan 
Phvfe.  The  same  observations 
made  on  the  adaptations  of 
Sheraton  apply  here  because 
the  designers'  knowledge  of 
Phyfe  seems  to  be  confined  to 
his  Sheraton  period.  Phyfe's 
best  period  was  not  one  of  ex- 
cessive ornament  and  the 
charm  of  his  pieces  consists  in 
the  delicate  and  skillful  carv- 
ing be  employed. 

There  is  one  type  of  furni- 
ture that  goes  by  the  alto- 
gether mistaken  name  "Coloni- 
al"' or  even  "Federal."  The 
manufacturers  mean  by  this 
American  Empire  or  American 
Regency  and  nobody  knows 
what  ignoramus  first  applied 
the  name  "Colonial."  Just  a 
brief  review  of  history  shows 
that  the  Colonial  period  ended 
in  this  country  in  1776  and 
that  the  Federal  period  took  in 
the  years  from  1785  to  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

There  is  much  maple  fur- 
niture on  the  market  dubbed 
"early  American"  and  its  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  seems 
to  be  because  it  satisfies  a  cer- 
tain yearning  for  the  home- 
spun days.  Its  color,  however, 
is  usually  like  nothing  the 
homespun  era  ever  produced. 
In  justice  to  the  makers  of  fur- 
niture, though,  it  should  be 
said  that  there  seems  to  be  evi- 
dent a  praiseworthy  effort  to 
get  away  from  the  "mercuro- 
chrome"  finish  that  has  been 
poured  over  maple  for  some 
years  now.  Real  old  maple 
takes  on  with  the  years  a  beau- 
tiful honey  color. 
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If  you  find 


pleasure  in  possessing  rare 
hooks,  or  exquisite  prints  .  .  . 
if  you  thrill  to  good  music,  or 
good  plays  ...  if  you  appreciate 
surroundings  which  reflect  ex- 
cellent taste  .  .  .  you  will  enjoy 
the  new  Magazine  of  Art. 

This  new  Magazine  is  edited 
for  you  and  your  kind — for  peo- 
ple everywhere  who  like  fine 
things. 

Within  it-  pages,  there  passes 
in  review  the  rich,  moving  pano- 
rama of  the  art  of  the  world. 
Not  alone  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture;  but 
archaeology,  the  dance,  music, 
photograpln.  creative  theatre, 
industrial  design.  All  the  arts, 
all  phases  of  art — art  in  its  re- 
lation  to   life. 

The  articles  in  the  Magazine 
of  Art  are  by  recognized  au- 
thorities— writers  who  know 
their  subjects,  and  who  write  in 
a  clear,  sparkling  style.  Each 
year,  you  enjoy  more  than  1,000 
beautiful  illustrations,  in  half- 
tone and  color. 

In  physical  appearance,  the 
Magazine  is  a  work  of  art  in  it- 
self. Fresh,  distinctive  design. 
Paper  throughout  of  special 
manufacture.  Unusually  large 
illustrations.  Printing  of  a 
quality  seldom  attained. 

Superlatives  are  easy  to  utter; 
hard  to  live  up  to.  In  describ- 
ing the  new  Magazine  of  Art  as 
the  most  magnificent — and  the 
most  comprehensive — art  maga- 
zine ever  published  in  America, 
we  do  so  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  surpass  your  greatest  ex- 
pectations. 

*  This  new  Magazine  of  Art  has 
the  background  and  experience 
of  28  years  of  continuous  pub- 
lication. It  is  the  larger  and 
finer  version  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  The  Ameri- 
can Magazine  of  Art. 


ONLY 


$5 


A  YEAR 


And  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied,  you  money  will 
be  promptly  refunded. 


MAGAZINE 
of  ART 

THE  AMERICA* 
FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

806  Barr  Building,  Washington 
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UNDER  COVER 

{Continued  from,  page  48) 

CREATIVE  ART  IN  ENGLAND.  By 

William     Johnstone.      Illustrated.     Nott, 
London. 

This  survey  of  English  Art  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present 
day  attempts  to  show  that  an 
extraordinarily  powerful  British 
tradition  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
British  Art.  Mr.  Johnstone  does 
not  convince  the  reader  because 
his  examples  fail  to  point  out  the 
particular  characteristics  which  are 
illustrative  of  the  common  heri- 
tage. According  to  Mr.  Johnstone, 
this  great  tradition  has  been  in  a 
state  of  suspension  since  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  he  makes  specious 
prophecies  about  a  revival  of  this 
English  tradition  in  art.  This 
book  is  a  vague  attempt  to  prove 
a  thesis  by  way  of  generous  as- 
sumption and  facile  generaliza- 
tions. 

•  '  n 

MODERNISTIC  FLOWER  ARRANG- 
ING. By  Barbara  Sagel  Meisse.  Illus- 
trated.    Orange    Judd    Co.,    New    York. 

This  concise  volume  is  intended 
as  a  guide  for  those  whose  tastes 
are  in  the  direction  of  the  ultra 
modern.  The  author  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  form,  color, 
and  composition.  A  special  chap- 
ter on  Christmas  arrangements 
contains  some  ingenious  sugges- 
tions on  decorating  trees  by  sym- 
bols rather  than  imitation.  It 
should  prove  a  useful  compendium 
for  those  who  wish  to  secure  the 
greatest  effect  with  the  least 
flower  material. 

TWENTY-FOUR  FILIAL  PIETIES.  Il- 
lustrated.    Shanghai,  China. 

The  introduction  to  this  elaborate- 
ly produced  book  states  that  the 
New  Life  Movement  which  seems 
to  be  fascinating  the  Chinese 
youth  today  is  a  symbol  of  the 
everlasting  qualities  of  Chinese 
morality.  The  volume  consists  of 
short  examples  of  filial  duty  and 
the  rewards  that  inevitably  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  honest  sons  of 
China.  The  simplicity  of  these 
morality  tales  is  charming  and 
captivating.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  twenty-four  water  col- 
ors done  by  a  group  of  modern 
Chinese  artists. 


MODERN  WITH  AN 
ESTABLISHED  AIR 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

leather.  The  curtains  are  an 
unusual  textured  white  oil- 
cloth, very  stiff  and  elegant, 
and  the  lighting  of  this  incom- 
parably interesting  room  is 
done  through  the  bowls  that 
are  built  in  the  glass  table. 
These  bowls  are  filled  with 
water,  and  carry  the  floral  deco- 
rations for  the  table— very  flat 
flowers  entirely  covering  the 
surface.  Then,  underneath  the 
table,  the  electric  light  is 
snapped  on,  and  a  glowing 
flood  of  light  pours  over  the 
table  and  brings  out  curious 
shadows  in  the  wall  and  in  the 
black  glass  buffet.  The  effect 
is  startlingly  unique;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  so  well 
done,  so  glamorous,  that  one  is 
never  shocked  for  a  moment. 

I  did  not  ask  just  what  color 
dishes  are  used  on  this  glass 
table;  but  I  can  imagine  that 
Canton  would  be  beautiful,  or 
Louis  XVI,  or  white  Spode. 


(  pwsuc  library) 


A  PIED  A  TERRE 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Gibbons  design  which  covers 
chair  and  chaise-longue;  in  th 
rug;  in  the  tooled  leather  tha 
faces  the  shelves  of  the  bool 
cases.  One  interesting  stru< 
tural  detail  is  a  bookcase  se 
into  a  closet  door,  giving  on 
complete  access  to  the  close 
but  finding  a  use,  both  rea 
and  decorative,  for  the  bar 
face  of  a  door.  A  fine  table  o 
inlaid  wood  in  fantastic  desigi 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  thi 
red  and  beige  tweed  that  co\ 
ers  a  deep  sofa,  modern  in 
and   texture. 

To  the  left,  Mrs.  Coe's  bed 
room  is  just  the  sort  of  roon 
in  which  a  lovely  lady  shouk 
awaken.  The  shell  pink  wall: 
and  fabrics,  the  rosy  beige  rug 
give  a  pleasant  glow  on  tht' 
darkest  of  days.  Instead  o 
turning  to  brocades  and  taffeta* 
for  the  draperies— the  "natural' 
for  a  French  bedroom,  Mr 
Mullen  has  used  a  heavy  pinl 
linen  hand-blocked  with  a  de 
sign  of  baskets  filled  with  tulip: 
and  woodroses.  This  he  ha; 
lined  with  silk  pique  in  an  un 
definable  quartz-blue  shade 

HAVE    YOU    THOUGH! 
ABOUT    YOUR 
BEDROOM? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

at  no  matter  what  price. 
In  the  beds  showns  in  these 
illustrations,  there  is  one  for 
almost  every  well-known  dec- 
orative period— Early  American 
and  Colonial,  Sheraton  and 
Chippendale,  one  or  two  very 
Modern  ones,  and  a  beautiful 
day-bed,  especially  made  for 
an  American-Japanese  Modern 
interior.  But,  although  the 
type  of  decoration  may  differ 
to  suit  the  period,  the  outfit- 
ting of  the  bed  does  not- 
mattresses  of  the  finest  hair, 
springs  that  rebound  to  the 
touch,  and  linens  fine  enough 
for  a  queen's  bridal  bed  are 
demanded  in  every  instance 
Bolsters  have  gone  the  way  of 
feather  beds,  and  pillow-shams 
are  remembered  with  a  smile. 
Practically  every  bed  today  has 
a  beautiful  coverlet  fitted  to  its 
type,  and  the  top  of  the  cov- 
erlet is  wound  neatly  and  tight- 
ly about  an  imitation  bolster 
the  width  of  the  bed,  and  hoi 
low.  Some  of  the  beds  still 
earn  their  graceful  canopies. 
The  Chippendale  and  Early 
American  do.  Sheraton  some- 
times; and  of  course  the  Rus- 
sian beds  and  the  Brittany  are 
built  inset  in  the  wall,  with 
curtains  at  the  front. 
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The  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  i 
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A  Non-profit  Membership  Corporation 


Sponsored  by  over  one  hundred 
artists,  architects,  actors,  decorators, 
musicians,  writers,  patrons  of  the 
;  arts,  leaders  of  industry  and  public 
officials. 
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HIS  Society  is  a i ready  an 
accomplished  fact  in  New 
York  City  and  is  spreading 
steadily  in  America,  and  in 
many  f  or  ei  g  n  countries. 
From  all  over  members  have 
had  occasion  to  call  upon  the 

societ)  for  one  or  more  services,  and  all 
i    enthusiastic    about    the    far-reaching 

benefits    and    practical    functioning    of    the 

organization. 

Ho*   Membership  Will  Benefif  \mi: 

—The  Society's  Identity  Card  of  intro- 
duction, carrying  with  it  special  cour- 
tesies, is  an  •"Open  Sesame"  to  private 
showings,  museums,  concerts,  lectures, 
etc. 

— through  sponsored  exhibitions,  letters 
of  introduction,  personal  advice,  etc.. 
the  Society  helps  the  individual  or  or- 
ganization get  a  better  showing  and 
►ader  market  tor  their  creative  ef- 
forts in  the  Fine  and  Applied   Arts. 

— the  services  of  our  Information  and 
Research  Bureau  are  at  your  service. 
s  curing  for  you  data  on  any  phase  of 
the  Fine  Arts  and  Arts  in  Industry. 

— membership  entitles  you  to  a  paid-up 
subscription  to  the  magazine  ARTS  & 
DECORATION,  for  the  term  of 
your  membership. 

How  the  Society  Saves 
You  Time  and  Money 

— Want  to  go  "art-hunting"  in  New 
York  or  abroad? 

— have  you  a  prized  picture  or  heirloom 
you  want  appraised? 

— do  you  need  suggestions  as  to  the  in- 
terior or  exterior  decoration  of  your 


home — are  you  searching   for  an   un- 
usual work  of  art  or  piece  of  furniture 
to  fit  into  your  decorative  scheme? 
—do  you  want  to  know  where  to  buy  or 
sell  to  advantage  genuine  antiques,  or 
rare    pieces    of    furniture? — where    to 
find  unusual  gifts,  or  rare  and  beauti- 
ful books? 
— how  to  make  use  of  your  artistic  tal- 
ents and  most  expediently  embark  on 
an  artistic  career? 
— do  you  desire  to  further  your  cultural 
knowledge  by  some  worthwhile  educa- 
tional course? 
— want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest 
developments  in  the  Fine  and  Applied 
A  rts  ? 

All  of  these  questions,  and  many  others, 
will  be  answered  by  membership  in  the 
International  Society  of  Arts  and  Decora- 
tion. 

For  instance,  a  young  member  who  had 
just  completed  his  preliminary  training 
asked  for  information  as  to  the  next  step 
to  take  in  following  his  artistic  career.  .  .  . 
\  lady  who  is  planning  a  trip  abroad  is 
especially  interested  in  Eighteenth  Century 
English  furniture  for  her  new  home.  The 
Society  told  her  where  to  go. 

A  Texas  member  was  advised  of  the 
fact  that  a  particular  museum  was  in  the 
market  for  an  antique  clerical  vestment  she 

wished   to  sell Another  was  advised  of 

the  unusual  value  of  a  collection  of  laces 
which  he  was  about  to  dispose  of  at  a 
ridiculously  low  figure  .  .  .  advice  and  sug- 
ions  by  experts  in  the  various  fields  of 
the  Arts  have  saved  other  members  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  extremely  nominal 
membership    fee. 

Professional-Layman-or  Patron  of  Arts 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your 
community  to  support  this  constructive 
movement  which,  to  quote  one  well  known 
authority,  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
writers,  "is  on  its  way  toward  becoming 
the  most  powerful  medium  for  the  spread 
of  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  this  countrv 
has   vet   seen." 


38  Medal  Awards  Planned 
FOR  1937* 


You  can  be  a  contestant  for,  or 
contributor  to,  the  annual  awards 
for  outstanding  achievement 
listed  below  (medal  as  illustrated 
above  designed  by  the  distin- 
guished sculptor,  Wheeler  Wil- 
liams.) 

ARCHITECTURE:   Private  Resi 
dence  .  .  .  Modernization  of  Pri- 
vate   Residences    .    .    .    Artistic 
Commercial  Bldg. 

THE  VISUAL  ARTS:  Painting 
.  .  .  Water  Color  .  .  .  Mural  .  .  . 
Etching  .  .  .  Sculpture — exhib- 
ited in  America. 

INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR 
DECORATION:  Decorating 

and  Furnishing  a  single  room 
.  .  .  Decorating  and  Furnishing 
a  public  room  .  .  .  Decorating 
large  private  residence  .  .  .  Ex- 
terior Decoration  by  a  Land- 
scape Architect. 

THEATRE:  Individual  Perform- 
ance on  the  Stage  and  Screen — 
Artistic  Stage  and  Screen  Pro- 
duction. 

MUSIC:  Symphonic  Composition 
.  .  .  Opera  or  Operetta  .  .  .  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  Music  .  .  . 
Popular  Song. 

LITERATURE:  The  Best  Book 
on  some  phase  of  art,  music,  or 
design  .  .  .  The  Best  Poem  .  .  . 
The  Best  Book  of  Poems. 

ART  AND  INDUSTRY.  For  each 
article  created  and  produced  in 
America:  DESIGN  IN  PRE- 
CIOUS, BASE,  ALLOY  MET- 
ALS ...  IN  GLASS  .  .  .  WALL 
PAPER  .  .  .  TEXTILES  .  .  . 
FABRICS  .  .  .  FLOOR  COV- 
ERING .  .  .  WOOD  CARVING 
.  .  .  HOME  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  GARDEN 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY  .  .  .  BLACK 
AND  WHITE  PHOTOG 
RAPHY  .  .  .  PLASTIC. 


♦Tentative  List  of  Awards  sub- 
ject to  change  by  the  "General 
Awards  Committee." 


IT  WORKS! 

A  lady  writes:  "My  husband  and  I  wished  to  attend 
a  semi-private  exhibition  of  the  graphic  arts,  but  were 
halted  by  a  sign  reading  Public  Not  Invited.'  I  thereupon 
presented  the  Society's  Identity  Card  and  we  were  imme- 
diately passed  into  the  exhibition  hall  ahead  of  a  long  line 
of  people  who  had   received  personal   invitations." 

For  complete  information  sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
TODAY.  A  prospectus  and  membership  blank  will  be 
forwarded  you  immediately. 


The  International  Society  of  Arts  &  Decoration,  Inc., 

480  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Date 


Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  the  I.S.A.D.  as 
described.  Please  send  me  full  details,  a  prospectus  of  the  Society  and  a 
sponsored  membership  application  blank. 


Name 


Address 


City  and  State    

My  artistic  interest  is: 
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'They're  a  light  smoke,  kind  to  the  throe 
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"I  often  lunch  in  the  Senate  restaurant 
the  Capitol  and  the  number  of  Senate 
and  Representatives  I  see  with  a  package 
Luckies  is  quite  surprising.  Off  and  on,e> 
since  1917,  I  myself  have  used  Luckies  for 
this  sound  reason:  They  really  are  a  ligl 
smoke  —  kind  to  the  throat.  It's  simph 
common   sense  that   these   Senators  anc 
Representatives,  whose  voices  must  m< 
the  continuous  strain  of  public  speakii 
should  also  need  a  cigarette  that  is  con- 
siderate of  their  throats... a  light  smoke.' 
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The  Finest  Tobaccos— 
The  Cream  of  the  Crop 
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n  a  recent  independent  survey,  an   overwhelming  majority  of  law- 
yers, doctors,  lecturers,  scientists,  etc.,  who  said  they  smoked  cigarette 
expressed  their  personal  preference  for  a  light  smoke. 

Mrs.  Longworth's  statement  verifies  the  wisdom  of  this  preference 
and  so  do  leading  artists  of  radio,  stage,  screen  and  opera,  whos(| 
voices  are  their  fortunes,  and  who  choose  Luckies,  a  light  smoke 
You,  too,  can  have  the  throat  protection  of  Luckies  — a  light  smoke 
free  of  certain  harsh  irritants  removed  by  the  exclusive  proces>  "It! 
Toasted".  Luckies  are  gentle  on  your  throat. 
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GARDENS  WITH   LEAD   ORNAMENTS 


A  NEW  TYPE   OF   DECORATION    BY  ELSIE    DE  WOLFE 


CONVERTING  A   BARN    INTO   A  COUNTRY   HOME 


THE    RETURN    OF   ANTIQUES 


TIME-DEFYING    ANACONDA    COPPER 

is  chosen  for  the  roof  of  the  modern  regency  house. . . 

DESIGNED    BY   ELSIE    DEWOLFE 


, 


IN  designing  Regency  House,  Elsie  DeWolfe 
includes  many  distinctive  features  that  will 
mean  permanence  and  years  of  service. 

For  the  standing  seam  roof,  Anaconda 
Copper  has  been  selected.  Anaconda  engi- 
neers have  so  planned  this  copper  roofing 
that  it  is  lighter  in  weight  (10  ounces  per 
square  foot)  and  in  narrower  sheets.  The 
space  between  standing  seams  is  but  13% 
inches.  Thus  this  roof  conforms  to  residential 
lines,  yet  has  approximately  the  same  rigid- 
ity and  wind  resistance  as  wider  sheets  of 
heavier  metal. 


Rendering  of  Regency  House,  River  Ridge,  New  York 

Other  Anaconda  products  planned  for  Regency 
House  include  copper  for  gutters,  flashing, 
rain  spouts;  and  Red  Brass  for  hot  and  cold 
water  lines.  To  the  home  builder,  these  rec- 
ommendations are  significant.  At  only  a  mod- 
erate additional  outlay,  they  mean  permanence 
and  greater  freedom  from  replacement  ex- 
pense. Over  the  years,  this  use  of  Anaconda 
Copper  will  prove  a  real  economy. 

If  you  contemplate  building,  or  remodel- 
ing, learn  how  to  "rustproof"  your  home 
with  Anaconda  Copper  Our  booklet,  "Cop- 
per, Brass  and   Bronze  in  the  Home"  de- 


scribes Anaconda  Copper  Roofing  and  other 
Anaconda  products. 

Anaconda  Copper  Roofing  offers 

Charm  and  Dignity— Weathered  copper 

harmonizes  with  landscaping  at  all  season's. 

Fire-safe  —  Copper  roofing  eliminates  the 

hazard  of  flying  sparks. 

Light  weight  —  Copper  needs  no  heavy, 

costly  supporting  structure. 

Insulation   protective  —  Impervious  to 

moisture,  copper  preserves  the  efficiency  of 

cellular-type  insulating  materials. 
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CONTENTS 

Cover — "Knitting" — from  a  painting  by  Frederick  C.  Frieseke.   Properi 

of    Ernest    E.    Quantrell,    courtesy    Grand    Central    Art    Galleries,  Im 

A  Transformation  Scene — by  Colin  Carroll 

Portraits  Inspired  by  Beautiful  Ladies  1 

Homage  to  Stravinsky — by  Lincoln  Kirstein  1 
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1  his  lovely  illustration 
graphically  describes  the  beauty  of  the 
entire  Brunovan  collection  of  late  18th 
Century  and  Classical  pieces.  In  no  other 
showroom  will  you  find  these  models, 
for  they  are  exclusive  Brunovan  designs; 
in  no  other  furniture  will  you  find  a  com- 
parable blonde,  natural  or  painted  finish, 

for  these  too  are  achieved  through  exclusive  processes.  Through  your 
dealer  or  decorator  you  may  see  these  lovely  exclusive  models  in  the 
Salons  of  Brunovan. 
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THE       UNITED       STATES       SPECIALIZING       IN       FRENCH       FURNITURE. 


Auts   &   Decoeatiok    is    published    monthly    by    McBride,    Andrews    &    Co.,    Inc.      Publication    Office,    34    N.     Crystal    St.,     East    Stroudsburg,     Pa.      Editorial    and    general     office*. 
116    East    16th    St.,    New  V    Y.     Subscription    is    $3.00    a    year.    35    cents    a    copy.    For   foreign   postage   add    $1.00;    for   Canadian    postage,    50    cents.     Application    tor    entry 

at    second    class    matter    at    the    post    office    at     East     Stroudsburg,     Pa.,     under    the     Act    of    March    3rd,    1379,    pending.      Copyright     1937    by    McBride,    Andrews    &    Co..     Inc. 


CSV  PLEASING  corner  arrangement  achieved  through  the 
use  of  authentic  reproductions,  chosen  for  their  adaptability  to 
contemporary   living. 
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THE  OLD  COLONY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

560  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston  385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Western  representatives: 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy,  816  So.  Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

You  arc  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  displays.    Purchases  must  be  made  through  your  decorator. 
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I'll  it  \ni  i  rui  v 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


HF.TROIT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS   ANGELES 


i.iumi  inrins 


DALLAS 


The  "Elmer" 

Extreme   sizes 
29"  W.,  33"  D..  33"  H. 


The  "Jefferson" 

Extreme  sizes 

29"  w..  ny2"  d.,  ny2"  h. 


AVf'C     CO 


222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


Overstuffed  small  easy-chairs,  comfortable,  well  de- 
signed and  dignified.  With  "innards"  which  often  out- 
wear two  or  three  coverings — 

"Styled  for  Twentieth  Century  Living" 


222  E.  46  Street  is  conveniently  located  outside  of 
the  congested  traffic  zones — easy  parking  for  you 
or  your  chauffeur. 


Inspection  very 
cordially  invited. 
Sales  through 
Decorators  only 


Western  Representatives 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 
Los     Angeles,      Cal. 


eg    Company    displays    a    large    grouping 
and    Spring    flowers    on    a    fragrant    ami 
t freshing    blue    chintz    background. 


Qlnnault  $ nur 


(Interior  Designer) 


4n    English    glazed    chintz    with    graceful    cluster 

of    rambler    roses    and    Spring    flowers    fron 

Currillo     Fabrics 


m 


itz     with     a     design     of     Florida     lent' 
n,1     ymllou     on     a     brown     background     has 
selected      by      llerter-ltalton      for      Spring 
showing. 


ft  delicate  imported  hand-blocked  chintz 
'ft  itory  and  powder  blue  backgrounds  is 
shown  by  J.  //.  Thorp  &  Co. 


y-Scalamandre      displays     a      rich      fabric      in 
and   cotton    which    took    the    Gold    Medal    at 
the    recant    exhibition    in    Belgium. 


MAY — the  first  warm  days  of  Spring — and  with 
it  thoughts  of  how  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  a  home 
that  has  passed  through  the  somber  winter 
months.  New  draperies,  materials  for  up- 
holstering, and  slip  covers  with  the  bright  colors 
and  freshness  of  new  fabrics  come  to  mind. 

The  fabrics  of  the  month  shown  on  this  page 
have  been  designed  by  the  establishments  listed 
below  to  bring  the  right  touch  of  gaiety  and 
summery  charm  to  your  home. 

Consult  your  Interior  Designer,  who,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  long  training,  can  assist  you  in  select- 
ing the  proper  fabrics  you  need.  Your  Interior 
Designer  will  be  able  to  utilize  these  fabrics  so 
as  best  to  harmonize  with  your  present  deco- 
rative motif.  Profit  by  your  Decorator's  experi- 
ence— the  result  will  be  summer  days  long  to  be 
remembered. 


Carrillo  Fabric  Corp. 

Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 

The  Greeff  Company,  Inc. 

Arthur  H.  Lee  cV  Sons,  Inc. 

Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 

J.  H.  Thorp  6-  Co.  Inc. 

Seeley-Scalamandre  Co.  Inc. 


.     *  AA 


I     .'<  / "     chintz    from    Arthur    II.    I.ee    iV-    .Suns,    h< 
a    brilliant    floral    design    anil    comes    in    five    gi 
tolors. 


The    Magnolia  Print   from    Morton   Sundour   is 

gay    all-over    design    in    a    summery    chintz.      T 

illustration     has    a     white     background. 


To  Decorators:  The  publishers 
ARTS  b  DECORATION  ta 
pleasure  in  presenting  a  seri 
of  editorialized  advert  isemer 
sponsored  by  the  above  prcgre 
sive  fabric  houses. 
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**S  The  Normandy  house  encircles  the 
stable-court.— Right:   The  front  en- 
trance of  the  Kaplan   house   used  to  be 
the  doorw.iv  to  the  keeper's  lodge 


FRANK   J.    FORSTER.   ARCHITECT 


Photos  by  Robert   MacLean   Glasgow 


A    TRANSFORMATION  SCENE 

Following  the  Architect  from  Stable  to  Manor 
By  Colin  Carroll 


RAGMATICALLY  speaking,  architecture  offers  no 
more  delicate  problem  than  the  successful  conversion  of  a 
structure  meant  for  one  purpose  into  another.  This  ob- 
servation has  almost  daily  corroboration— more  often  sad 
than  happy— in  the  foothills  of  the  East,  where  optimistic 
owners  are  perennially  busy  trying  to  convert  old  New 
England  farm  houses  into  suitable  residences  for  the  coun- 
ts gentleman.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  the  stub- 
born fact  that  the  very  foundations  of  the  farm  house  are 
laid  to  meet  needs  completely  alien  to  those  of  the  coun- 
ts gentleman.  It  takes  a  critical  as  well  as  a  delicate  hand 
to  effect  tins  evolution  from  work  to  leisure  without  com- 
promising beaut)  or  comfort.  But  when  that  hand  is  found 
as  it  has  been  here  for  the  home  of  J.  M.  Kaplan— the  day 
<  .in  l>e  (  ounted  gala. 

It  was  back   in    1920  that  Frank  J.  Foster,  that  assiduous 


past-master  of  house  architecture,  completed  his  plans  for 
the  Kaplan  estate  in  the  soft  hills  of  Ossining,  back  of  the 
Hudson  River.  There  was  to  be  a  residence,  a  guest  house, 
and  a  hollow  squared  structure  for  stables  and  servants' 
quarters.  The  latter  building  was  finished,  the  residence 
not  yet  begun,  when  Mr.  Kaplan  felt  the  then  universal 
necessity  to  retrench.  Beating  his  horses,  cows,  and  chickens 
to  it  by  little  more  than  their  necks,  he  decided  to  remodel 
the  just  finished  building  and  move  in  himself.  Thus  the 
problem. 

A  look  at  the  picture  on  page  10  will  show  the  more 
specific  items  in  that  problem.  Here  was  a  white-washed 
building  of  French  Provincial  design  set  on  a  rise  which 
afforded  a  glorious  view  of  water,  valley,  and  thicklv  wooded 
hills.  In  the  authentic  tradition,  the  building  was  set 
around  the  four  sides  of  a  cobble-stone  court,   its  center 
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SERENELY  this  mellow  French  Provincial  house  stretches 
in     the     sun.      Its     timeless     quality     is     unmistakable. 


THE    breakfast    room,    which    is    located    at   one    corner 
*•  of    the    manor,    looks    out    on    a    close-clipped    lawn. 


^. 


' 


studding  with  a  well  for  the  horses.  Entrance  to  the  court 
u.is  gained  on  two  parallel  sides  b)  archways;  and  while 
the  building  had  been  correctly  oriented  to  give  the  live- 
stock the  benefit  ol  southern  exposure,  the  presence  of  the 
courtyard  afforded  a  great  deal  ol  sun  for  two  of  the  inner 
exposui  es. 

Obviously,  in  consideration  ol  the  locale,  it  was  highly 
desirable  to  retain  the  authenticity  ol  the  exterior.  The 
interim  .  howevei ,  was  anothei  matter.  Horse  stalls,  chicken 
urns,  and  ha)  lofts  came  out,  to  be  replaced  with  a  wing 
for  servants'  quarters,  including  a  separate  kitchen,  sitting 
rooms,  and  a  laundry.    In  the  facing  wing,  the  ground  floor 


was  turned  over  to  master  bedrooms  and  sitting  rooms,  and 
quarters  for  the  children.  The  second  floor  was  converted 
into  a  large  playroom. 

But  if  tlie  handling  of  these  two  sides  of  this  four-square 
problem  was  highly  acceptable,  it  was  in  the  treatment  of 
the  remaining  two— those  interrupted  on  the  one  side  by 
the  archway  and  keeper's  lodge,  on  the  other  by  the  second 
arch-that  the  architect  has  shown  his  true  virtuosity.  First 
step  was  to  enlarge  the  exterior  drive  until  it  led  up  to 
the  quondam  keeper's  lodge  entrance  with  the  necessary 
flourish.  Cars  now  pass  through  this  entrance,  and  circle 
half  way  around  the  inner  court  to  the  second  arch,  which 
has  been  filled  in  to  form  an  entrance  hall.  As  this  itinerary 
sueeests,  the  main  rooms  of  the  house  are  now  situated  at 
this  side  of  the  house.  Specifically,  the  entrance  gives  on 
the  one  side  to  a  two-storied  living  room,  on  the  other  to 
the  dining  room  over  which  is  located  a  billiard  room.  Each 
of  these  rooms  in  turn  faces  on  a  close-clipped  lawn  lying 
to  the  rear  of  the  house. 

It  is  this  lawn  which  is  in  a  sense  the  focal  point  of  the 
manor.  Beside  the  aforementioned  three  rooms,  it  also  pro- 
vides a  vista  for  a  charming  breakfast  room  located  at  one 
corner.  This  room,  decorated  in  Provincial  style  with 
simple  woods  gayly  used,  gives  proper  recognition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  lawn  by  a  series  of  broad,  ceiling-high  screens 
in  lieu  of  walls.  From  this  room,  a  flagstone  walk,  bordered 
by  a  low,  white-washed  wall,  leads  to  a  small  studio  standing 
apart  from  the  house  at  one  corner  of  the  lawn. 

The  decoration  of  this  type  of  house,  always  assuming  a 
modicum  of  taste,  was  only  as  hard  as  you  make  it.  While 
the  structure  clings  with  some  fidelity  to  the  French  Pro- 
vincial  in  style,  it  was  nevertheless  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
it  was  a  country  home-and  therefore  more  than  privileged 
to  informality.  Of  all  nations,  it  is  perhaps  the  English  who 
have  used  this  precept  to  the  best  advantage.  In  this  house, 
while  the  style  is  not  English,  the  feeling  for  informality 
most  certainly  is.  The  result  may  defy  classification  in  any 
given  period,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  result  is  undeni- 
able.   Particularly  good   in  this  respect  is  the  two-storied 


THE  little  studio,  standing  separate,  but  not  apart,  fits 
snugly  into  a  corner  of  the  white-washed  garden  wall. 
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^HE  two-storied  living  room  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  and  a 
1  simple  stone  fireplace,  modern  bookcases  and  gay  chintzes. 


living  room  with  its  high  vaulted  ceiling  of  panelled  wood. 
It  took  a  bold  and  knowing  eye  to  combine  in  the  same 
room  the  completely  modern  lines  of  the  bookcase,  the  un- 
pretentious and  classic  fireplace,  and  the  informally  com- 
fortable chairs.  Also  worth  special  notice,  and  best  to  be 
seen  in  the  hallways,  is  the  wood  parquet  flooring,  an  item 
as  fitting  as  it  is  realistic  in  a  home  subject  to  the  steady 
heat  of  the  summer  in  this  section. 

If  the  step  from  stable  to  manor  seems  a  long  one  in 
imagination,  Architect  Foster  has  taken  it  here  in  fact  with 
a  sure  stride.  For  the  result  is  nowhere  forced  to  excuse 
itself  for  an  omission.  And  it  would  be  casting  no  reflection 
on  the  architect  to  suggest  that  he  would  not  have  achieved 
so  successful  a  house  had  he  not  designed  so  sound  a  stable. 


TWO  views  of  the  old  stable.    Above  is  the  court- 

-*•  yard,  showing   the  keeper's   lodge  entrance  as   it 

used  to  be.    And  below  is  the  once-humble   facade. 


Head." 


PORTRAITS 

INSPIRED   BY 

BEAUTIFUL 

LADIES 


Eighteen  Seventy-  Five  ." 


Hudson    D.    Walker   Galleries 


'Fancy  Dress." 


LOBER  I    I).  GREENH  \M.  R.O.I. .  R.Ii.A.. 

a  debonair   Englishman  of  some  thirty  years 

age,  who  ran  a\\.i\  to  sea  when  he  was  sixteen. 

e  was  promptly  torn  from  the*  mast  b\  his  irate 

rents,  expelled  from  school   for  his  misdeed; 

id,  not  in  the  least  daunted,  took  up  the  study 

painting  to  console  himsell  for  having  to  give 

the  king's  Navee.      He  has  been  exhibiting 

gularh   at   the  Royal   Academy  since  he  was 

enty-five,  and  is  the  youngest  member,  by  fif- 

en  years,  of  both  the  Royal  Society  of  British 

rtists  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters; 

lich   distinguished   affiliations  entitle  him  to 

ose  resounding  initials  after  his  name. 

Mr.  Greenham's  hobbies  are  swimming,  danc- 

ig,  motoring  and  collecting  pictures  of  Greta 

rarbo.   of  which   he   has   already   accumulated 

)0.    The  renowned  Swedish  actress  has  also 

'ived  as  inspiration  for  many  of  his  paintings. 

0  has  Anna  Sten,  whom  he  "did"  many  times, 
icluding  one  in  her  famous  role  in  "Nana." 

This  gay  young  English  artist  has  two  very 
ii  useworthv  ambitions.  One  is  to  own  a  super- 
ast  Rolls-Royce,  so  that  he  can  get  away  from 
ortiait  commissions  (and  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
f  he  keeps  on  selling  as  well  as  he  has  been 
oing,  it  won't  be  long  before  he  realizes  this 
and  the  other  is  to  come  to  America.  We 
.11  onl\  concur  most  heartily  with  this,  and 
e^ret  that  he  did  not  come  to  New  York  in 
Harch   to  see  his  delightful   exhibition  at  the 

1  idson  I).  Walkei  Galleries. 
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HOMAGE   TO  STRAVINSKY 


Photos    Courtesy    Columbia    Concerts   Cor 


By  Lincoln  Kirstein 


Co-Director  American  Ballet 


AT  the  top  of  the  page:  Scene  II  from  "Apollon 
Musagete,"  with  the  hero  in  the  foreground 
Below:  The  Three  Muses,  from  the  same  ballet 
Sets  and  costumes  by  Stewart  Chaney. 


I  GOR    STRA\  INSK^    has   written 
e    most    influential    music    of    our 
]ej>ocfi.  and  tin'  works  he  lias  composed 
all)  for  dancing  are  among  his 
si  powerful  creations.     This  spring 
tie  American   Ballet  lias  the  extraor- 
dinary \m\  ilege  of  presenting  three  of 
greatest  ballets,  and  what  is  more, 
three  ballets  which  are  new  to  New 
York    and    to    most    of   the   Western 
Hemisphere.     The    problems    which 
I arose  in  their  preparation  and  produc- 
tion suggest  so  many  fascinating  anal- 
ogies, references  and  technical  meth- 
ods that  an  exhaustive  survey  on  each 
ballet  would  provide  reading  exciting 
as  a  detective  story,  but  the  documents 
needed    to    provide    a    clear    picture 
would  be  too  bulky  for  a  single  vol- 
ume,   and    they    would    include    the 
stories  of  the  ballets,  the  blue-prints 
and  light  charts,  swatches  of  various 
taffetas  and  muslins,  slips  of  painted 


magnificence 
dancers 


wood  and  moulded  paper,  and,  if  the 
story  were  complete,  the  overwhelming 
of  the  designs  and  the 
extended  into  an  intense  col- 
laboration. Nevertheless,  one  can  give 
a  slight  idea  of  the  factors  combined 
for  their  effort  in  a  few  words. 

Stravinsky  is  now  a  middle-aged  man. 
The  innovator  who  with  Nijinsky  in 
1913  created  a  revolution  in  orchestral 
music  and  choreographv  with  "The 
Rites  of  Spring,"  in  1927  halted  and  at 
the  same  time  reaffirmed  and  consoli- 
dated this  revolution  by  "Apollo,  Leader 
of  the  Muses."  The  pages  of  the  orches- 
tral partition  scored  only  for  strings  con- 
tain an  extreme  range  of  serenity,  clarity 
and  majestic  violence.  It  is  a  classic 
ballet,  that  is,  a  (Continued  on  page  46) 


COSTUMES  by  Alice  Halicka  for  "Le 
Baiser  de  la  Fee."  The  plot  for 
this  enchanting  ballet  was  derived  from 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  "The  Ice 
Maiden." 


W~T  HE  Card  Party'  recounts  the  evil 
■*■  doings  of  the  Joker  in  a  game  of 
poker.  Sets  and  costumes  by  Irene 
Sharaff.  George  Balanchine  is  the  chor- 
eographer for  all  three  ballets. 
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J.     Hampton     Robb,    A 


PICTURESQUE  MURRAY  BAY 


By  Elizabeth  McElroy  Maloney 


OX  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence 
and  picturesque  Murray  Bay  stands  this  charming 
house  belonging  to  Mrs.  Henderson  Robb  of  New  York.  It 
is  pure  Norman  art  and  surely  it  is  fitting  that  the  Norman 
style  should  occupy  the  spot  where  Champlain  caught  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  green  and  fertile  land  of  the  new  world 
so  gratefully  come  upon  after  his  wearisome  journey  across 


the  wild  ocean.  But  Champlain  did  not  land  here;  for,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  found  it  to  be  an  impossible  feat 
and  he  named  this  provocative  bit  of  water  "La  Malbaie" 
—or  the  Bad  Bay.  The  English  conquerors,  who  soon  de- 
prived France  of  much  new  found  land,  changed  the  name 
to  Murray  Bay 

Mr.  J.  Hampton  Robb  planned  the  house  and  he,  as  well 
as  its  owner,  felt  that  nothing  would  do  in  New  France 
save  a  bit  of  old  France  and  the  result  is  a  building 
which  looks  as  if  it  might  lie  in  the  gently  rolling  plains 
of  Normandie.  The  house  is  of  whitewashed  boards  and 
its  black  roof  emphasizes  the  exquisite  balance  and  pro- 
portion. The  whole  effect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
two  tall  poplars  guarding  the  gateway  to  the  gravel  court 
beyond  the  high  white  paling  fence.  This  court  yard 
produces  an  effect  of  age  and  one  would  not  be  surprised, 
the  gate,  to  meet   a   lour-in-hand  coach 


passing 


through 


A  T  the  top  of  the  page  is  the  front  facade  of 
*Y  Mrs.  Robb  s  charming  and  romantic  Norman 
house,  showing  the  driveway  and  its  guardian 
poplars. — When  the  framework  of  a  house  is  fin- 
ished, the  French  Canadian  workmen  raise  a  tree 
on  the  ridgepole  of  the  roof  and  celebrate  the 
occasion  with  beer  and  song. 


ABOVE  and  at  the  right  are 
two  views  of  Mrs.  Robb  s 
lovely  French  dining  room,  where 
the  color  scheme  is  derived  from 
the  painting  over  the  mantel.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  axe  putty-col- 
ored, the  fine  Directoire  chairs 
have  orange  cushions,  and  there 
are  touches  of  green  throughout. 


with  elaborately  .iccoutered  passengers  ot  an  ancient  period. 

In  this  piece  of  work,  Mr.  Robb  has  been  particularly 
skillful  in  creating  the  illusion  of  a  stately  manoir,  while  in 
reality  the  house  is  quite  small,  but  handsome,  comfortable 
and  complete— a  well  planned  home  for  a  small  family. 
There  are  two  guest  rooms  with  bath  on  the  ground  Hoor 
in  the  wing  balancing  that  containing  the  i  5,  and  three 

family  bedrooms  with  two  baths  on  the  second  floor. 

The  interest  that  the  French  Canadian  worker  shows  in 
the  house  he  is  helping  to  build  would  be  little  short  of 
amazing  in  the  I'nited  States  where  monev  and  short  hours 
are  frequently  the  only  consideration.  When  the  frame 
work  of  a  building  is  completed,  the  workmen  raise  a  tree 
on  the  ridge  pole  of  the  roof  in  celebration,  and  the  owner 
has  a  long  table  set  up  on  the  lawn  and  regales  the  loyal 
workmen  with  lavish  food  and  drink.  It  is  a  festive  occasion 
and  all  join  together  in  singing  the  old  songs  of  the  Prov- 
ince so  dear  to  the  French  heart. 

The  ceremony  customarv  upon  completion  of  the  house 
is  an  effective  and  deeplv  moving  one.  The  local  priest 
arrives  to  bless  the  home  and  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold and  their  guests,  carrving  lighted  candles,  follow  him 
from  room  to  room  and  bow  their  heads  in  prayer  as  each 
room  in  turn  receives  the  blessing. 

Several  rooms  in  this  house  have  been  planned  to  feature 
certain  rare  pieces  of  furniture  .  .  .  notably  one  of  the 
guest  rooms,  which  is  illustrated,  which  is  planned  around 
two  fascinating  old  French  doors  with  their  original  panes 
of  hand  spun  glass  still  intact.  The  walnut  bed.  fitted  really 
into  its  niche,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Directoire  period. 

Coming  out  of  the  guest  wing  one  reaches  the  stair  well 
with  its  beautiful,  sweeping,  wrought-iron  banister  and  an- 
tique French  lantern. 

The  house  is  being  furnished  with  antiques  bought  from 
time  to  time  as  Mrs.  Robb  discovers  them.     The  drawing 


? 

• 


THE  guest  room  has  a  built-in  Directoire  bed, 
and  was  planned  around  the  antique  French 
doors,  whose  panes  are  of  hand-spun  glass. 
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HE  graceful  stairway  lias  a  wrought-iron  rail,  and 

an  old  French  lantern  hangs  above  it. 


room  contains  some  fine  examples  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI,  as  well  as  simpler  pieces  from  the  Directoire  period, 
and  carefully  chosen  Canadian  antiques  which  closely  re- 
semble contemporary  ones  from  the  Mother  Country. 

The  dining  room  shows  well  the  exquisite  taste  of  the 
owner.  The  color  has. been  keyed  to  that  of  an  early  19th 
Century  picture  over  the  mantel.  This  is  a  piece  of  hand 
blocked  wall  paper  entitled  "L/Amour  des  Armies",  whose 
subtle  shades  of  orange,  grayish  green  and  tan  are  pleasingly 
reproduced  in  the  room  with  its  putty-colored  walls  and 
ceiling:  a  taupe  velvet  rug  covers  the  floor  and  the  seats 
of  the  Directoire  chairs  are  upholstered  in  orange  fabric. 
The  corner  cupboards  are  genuine  Adam,  painted  in  putty 
and  green.  The  sideboard  is  an  old  French  one;  while  all 
the  other  pieces,  serving  table,  side  table  and  dining  table, 
mark  the  apogee  of  the  Canadian  craftsmens'  work.  For 
they  were  all  made  locally  and  are  a  fitting  accompaniment 
to  the  handsome  cupboards,  whose  lines  and  style  have  been 
faithfully  observed  and  skillfully  modified.  This  room  is 
a  splendid  setting  for  Mrs.  Robb's  collection  of  rare  old 
Lowestoft. 

Passing  through  this  charming  room  out  of  the  French 
windows  to  the  porch  a  landscape  spreads  before  one's  eyes 
that  is  the  whole  panorama  of  the  country  side— the  land 
which  Champlain  coveted  from  the  deck  of  his  great  sail- 
ing vessel  and  had  to  sail  past.  And  one  can  see  the  road- 
way  struggling  up  the  mountain  side  and  dwindling  off  into 
the  distance  toward  the  impenetrated  north. 

The  floor  plan  of  this  house  is  particularly  adaptable.  A 
glance  at  it  will  suffice  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  ice  room,  lined 
with  a  variety  of  seaweed;  which,  incidentally,  has  been 
used   throughout   the   house,  between  layers  of  wood   for 


the  purpose  of  insulation.  This  ama/ing  fibre  also  dead- 
ens sound  to  such  an  extent  that  the  human  voice  cannot 
be  heard  from  one  room  to  another. 

The  charming  gate  is  known  locally  as  the  "marriage 
gate."  because  of  the  fact  that  its  maker,  who  was  a  gar- 
dener, was  anxious  to  be  married,  but  was  making  piti- 
fully small  fees.  Without  even  knowing  that  he  could 
do  it,  he  took  up  woodcarving,  and  this  first  fruit  of  his 
artistic  efforts  he  put  in  the  Fxhibition  of  Arts  &:  Crafts. 
Mrs.  Robb  saw  it  there,  and,  charmed  with  it,  bought  it. 
The  carver's  fiancee's  family  was  so  charmed  with  the 
discovery  of  this  latent  talent  that  they  offered  to  give 
him  a  workshop  and  fit  it  out.  And  then,  when  the  gate 
sold  within  three  hours  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
the  young  man  gained  so  much  confidence  in  his  abilities 
and  so  much  hope  for  the  future,  that  he  abandoned  his 
former  reluctance  to  marry  early. 


THE    driveway    sv/eeps    right    into    the    courtyard, 
with  its  white  fence,  and  deposits  you  at  a  very 
picturesque  front  door. 


Photos   by   Leigh  from    Black  Star 


A   LOVELY  Tudor  wing  was  added  to  Beeleigh  Abbey  in  the 
middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  with  most  felicitous  results. 
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HOME  COMFORTS  IN  AN  ANCIENT  ABBEY 


By  Giles  Edgerton 


I 


T  is  seven  hundred  years  since  the  White  Canons  built 
their  conventional  home  in  Essex,  high  up  on  a  hill  ovei 
the  river  Chelmer.  Like  the  other  ecclesiastical  orders, 
the)  built  for  the  ages,  using  the  sturdy  brick  and  timber 
construction  of  the  time,  and  great  quantities  of  Purbeck 
marble,  brought  up  the  Chelmer  on  barges,  and  laboriouslv 
transported  to  the  hill  top  site.  The  site,  chosen  with 
great  care  and  forethought,  was  perfectly  sheltered  from 
winds  off  the  sea.  and  surrounded  by  thick  woods  and  the 
fertile  leas  which  gave  the  abbey  its  name  of  Byleye,  later 
(hanged  to  Beeleigh. 

The  abbey,  for  all  its  solid  construction,  was  better  to 

ook  at  than  live  in.    Only  one  room,  the  calefactory,  was 
lieated,  and  that  only  by  a  drafty  fireplace.     The  monks 

vere  doubtless  inured  to  this  frigid  existence,  only  slightly 
igorous,  to  be  sure,  than  that  of  the  average  peasant, 

uid   they    moreovei    spent   a   huge    portion   of   their   time 


occupied  with  manual  labor  or  preaching  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  abbey.  The  calefactorv.  a  vigorously  de- 
signed room,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  illustration  on  the 
facing  page,  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  earliest 
dining  rooms  in  England.  With  its  unique  attraction  of 
warmth  in  the  winter,  it  probably  had  other  uses  as  well, 
but  the  distinction  remains. 

Today  nothing  is  left  of  the  abbey  church,  and  masses 
of  apple  trees  grow  within  the  cruciform  outline  of  the 
walls.  But  much  of  the  rest  of  the  monastery  remains. 
The  old  calefactory,  now  well  warmed  with  more  modern 
equipment  than  the  monks  had  dreamed  of,  has  become  a 
comfortable  hall  of  great  charm.  Its  smooth,  worn  floors 
of  stone  are  covered  with  a  roughly  textured  matting, 
furniture  of  the  period  gives  it  an  air  of  having  been 
lived  in,  and  insets  of  glowing  15th  century  glass,  placed 
in  the  old  windows,  furnish  an  added  note  of  color.    The 
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worn  round  columns  <>l  Purbeck  marble,  and  the  heavy 
stone  nlis  above  have  created  an  interior  whose  mellow 
charm  no  modern  room  has  ever  duplicated.  Huge 
pewtei  plates  in  the  deep  window  recesses,  fragments 
oi  die  old  murals,  now  blurred  on  the  walls,  and  the 
quiel  warmth  <>l  anciem  tapestries  complete  a  unique 
picture  of  harmony,  restfulness,  and  dignity. 

Few  houses  remain  where  one  m,n  pass  over  a  period 
ol  centuries  i»\  merel)  stepping  from  one  room  i<>  an 
other;  at  Beeleigh  one  can.  rhere  are  the  greal  houses 
ol  knole  and  Norfolk,  to  he  sure,  but  fewer  and  fewer 
ol  the  moie  modest  residences  are  left  l>\  the  passing 
\eais.  One  can  see  here  the  1 3th  century  ( lhapter  I  louse, 
<>l  the  same  period  as  the  calefactory,  a  room  of  quiel 
grandeui  whose  vaulted  ceiling,  lancet  windows,  and 
illuminated  missals  combine  to  form  one  of  the  gems 
ol  medieval  architecture.  Equally  ancient  is  the  Dormi- 
tory, w  hose  trussed  tool  l on ns  one  of  those  extraordinary 
interiors  which  demonstrate  how  closely  the  esthetic  and 
structural  were  related  in  Gothic  architecture.  The  great 
rafters  ol  Spanish  chestnut,  now  almost  black  with  age, 
( asi  deep,  broken  shadows  on  the  dark  ceiling,  produc 
ing  an  effect  which  is  only  intensified  1>\  the  dim  lamp- 
light.    Latei   in  the  abbey's  history,  a    [udor  wing  was 

added.    .1    lovely,    eolorfnl    Structure    whose    ovei  han<>in<> 

rool  provides  a  crimson  shelter  lor  the  old  oak  timbers 
and  the  herringbone  brickwork  of  the  walls. 

Beeleigh  has  suffered  much  in  its  slow  passage  through 

the  ages;  hni  e\en  the-  storim  period  of  the  dissolution 
ol    the  older   in    1536  did   less  hat  in   than   the  disastrous 


A  T  (Ik  left  is  the  calefactory,  one  of  the  oldest  dining  rooms  in 
**■  England.  This  storied  hall  is  now  a  comfortable  living  room, 
with  its  stone  floor  covered  with  warm,  rough  matting,  and  its 
period  furniture  distributed  in  cordial  groups.  The  windows  are 
inset  with  jewel-like  Fifteenth  Century  glass,  and  the  historic 
columns  of  Purbeck  marble  are  worn  and  mellow. — Above:  A 
group  of  lancet  windows  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. — Below  is  an- 
other  view  of  the  calefactory,  showing  how  thoughtfully  and  with 
what  veneration   it   has  been  modernized. 
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proprietorship  oi  one  of  its  earl)  owners,  Sir  John  Gate. 
.'Today,  under  the  loving  care  of  its  present  owner,  the  old 
abbe)  has  once  more  come  to  life.  Perfect  understanding 
has  conserved  its  (harm  even  while  the  building  was  being 
transformed  into  a  modern,  livable  home.  With  the  present 
growth  of  interest  here  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  own 
ancient  houses,  Beelei^h  presents  both  an  inspiration  and 
a  warning.  It  is  no  light  task  to  bring  past  beaut)  to  life, 
nor  is  it  one  foi  the  ignorant  01  unappreciative. 


OUTSIDE  the  Chapter  House,  the  sun  shines  softly 
on  weathered  brick  and  stone,  and  illuminates  the 
ancient  windows.  And,  in  the  springtime,  the  abbey 
garden  is  a  mass  of  apple-blossoms. — Below:  The  Dormi- 
tory has  a  remarkably  fine  roof,  with  great  rafters  of 
Spanish  chestnut. 


s 
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You  sleep   in   historical  splendor   in   Beeleigh  Abbey 
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QAXIFRAGA,  or  "Rockfoil,"  grows  happily  on  stony  hillsides  in  Europe. 
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Photos    by    Ernst    Krause    from    Black 


VERY  WILD  FLOWERS  AND  WHERE 

THEY  LIVE 


J_  HESE  extraordinary  photographs  of  wild  flowers  in  re- 
mote corners  of  various  countries  came  to  Arts  &:  Deco- 
ration without  any  explanation  whatsoever.  In  fact,  we 
almost  had  a  guessing  contest  as  to  where  they  came  from 
and  what  they  were.  And  then  Mr.  Harold  Caparn  came 
to  the  office  and,  although  he  said  it  was  entirely  off  his 
beat,  he  undertook  somehow  to  relate  them  to  the  garden 
world,  so  that  lovers  of  unusual  flowers  could  identify  them 
and  might  possibly  hope  to  possess  them  some  day  for  their 
own  gardens.  Mr.  Caparn  first  showed  the  photographs  to 
a  renowned  professor  of  botany,  who  said  they  were  superb 
pictures  of  European  wild  plants,  but  that  he  did  not  know 
any  of  them.  And,  to  quote  Mr.  Caparn,  "When  a  professor 
says  this  of  a  plant,  he  means  that,  right  off  the  bat,  he  cant 
give  both  its  first  and  second  names  (genus  and  species). 
But  he  promptly  produced  a  thesaurus  plantarum  (encyclo- 
pedia of  European  plants)  in  a  dozen  volumes,  and  ran 
them  all  down   (or  their  near  relations)  in  a  few  minutes." 

-M.F.R. 
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ERATRUM     (••Hellebore")      hails 
from  the  Alps.    A  picturesque  spot. 
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ON  this  page,  top  to  bottom,  left  to  right:  A  primula  of  the  Spectabilis  group. 
— Primula  Minima  growing  in  moss. — Rhododendron  ferrugineum  from  moun- 
tainous lands. — Gentiana  Alpina,  also  from  the  Alps. — Ivoris  Saxatilis  (Candytuft) 
likes  rocks  too. — Salix  Reticulata    (Dwarf  Willow)    is  another  Alpine  Native. 

Note:  The  first  botanic  name  of  a  plant  is  that  of  its  genus  (group  name),  and 
the  second  its  species  name.  Thus:  Phlox  Paniculata  means  the  panicled  species 
of  the  genus  phlox. 
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IT   WAS  IN 

FRANCE 


A  T  the  left  is  an  engagingly  rustic  corner  of  the 
^*-  living  room  in  Mr.  Fowler's  stone  cottage. — 
Below  is  the  street  facade  of  this  picturesque 
summer  retreat. 


1ES  C.   MACKENZIE,  architect 


Photos    by   Amerr 
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!\  K.  W.  Sexton 
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|  JOCATED  on  the  estate  of  Robert  L.  Fouler,  Esq..  at 
IlKatonah.  ^ew  Vork,  the  cottage  shown  in  the  illustration 
Iwas  designed  as  a  private  house,  yet  was  so  planned  and  so 
{placed  on  the  property  that  it  could  serve  as  a  guest  house 
for  the  estate  or  be  used  to  house  an  employee  of  the  estate, 
it  at  am  time  Mr.  Fowler  desired  to  use  it  for  such  a  pur- 
he  problem  with  which  James  C.  Mackenzie,  the 
architect,  was  presented  was  somewhat  unusual  and  even 
intriguing.     \s  a  private  house  it  was  necessary  to  give  due 
importance  to  the  street  entrance  so  that   it  would  serve 
las  the  focal  point  of  the  front  facade,  but  it  was  also  obli- 
v  to  impart  sufficient  interest  to  the  rear  entrance  in 
case  at  some  future  time  the  cottage  should  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  estate. 

The  rough,  uneven  texture  of  the  surfaces  of  the  various 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  house  not  only 
tend  to  knit  the  several  elements  into  one  harmonious 
composition  but  actually  reflect  the  rugged  character  of 
the  landscape,  thereby  attaining  a  particularly  happy  rela- 
tionship between  the  house  and  its  site.  Furthermore,  the 
vertical  movement,  suggested  by  the  tall  trees  amidst  which 
the  house  is  set,  is  repeated  in  the  design  by  the  long  high- 
pitched  roof  lines  as  well  as  in  the  proportions  of  the 
various  other  elements  of  the  composition. 

The  walls  are  of  rough  stone  gathered  from  fences  of 
nearbv  fields,  the  weathered  surfaces  left  exposed:  the  roof 
is  of  slate  graduated  in  thickness,  while  the  street  entrance 
is  featured  by  the  introduction  of  hand-hewn  timber  and 
rough  surfaced  stucco. 

Were  the  house  used  b\   the  estate,  the  approach  would 


THE  garden  entrance  boasts  some  interesting 
half-timber  work  of  French  persuasion. — 
Below  are  the  first  and  second  floor  plans,  show- 
ing  a   compact   but   spacious   layout. 


necessarily  be  from  the  rear  which  faces  the  stables  and  the 
courtyard  of  the  gardener's  cottage,  so  although  the  rear 
entrance  was  made  important,  it  was  kept  distinct  from 
the  courtyard. 

In  the  color,  too,  of  the  various  structural  materials,  the 
design  is  given  additional  interest.  The  slate  used  for  the 
roof  is  of  different  hues  including  weathering  greens,  an- 
tiques, grays  and  a  small  percentage  of  purples,  while  the 
trim  is  stained  a  dark  chestnut  brown. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  family  now  occupying 
the  house,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  one  large  and  two 
small  bedrooms  which  are  located  on  the  second  floor,  with 
one  bath  readily  accessible  to  all  the  rooms.  The  dining 
room  was  so  planned  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  bedroom, 
for  a  servant,  perhaps,  if  desired,  in  which  case  the  rear 
end  of  the  living  room  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the 
kitchen  could  be  used  as  a  dining  room.  An  open  terrace 
with  a  flagstone  floor  two  steps  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  first  floor  of  the  house  proper  and  approached  bv  a 
large  doorway  from  the  living  room  provides  space  for  an 
outdoor  living  room.  The  surfaces  of  the  materials  used 
on  the  interior  of  the  house  repeat  the  rough  texture  of 
those  used  for  the  exterior. 

The  property  set  aside  for  this  house  measures  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  deep.    The  house  cost  SI 2,000. 
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PIERRE  DUBAUT  KNOWS  HORSES 


/?    x? 


Courtesy    Marie   Sterner   Galleries 
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HE  French  Farrier. 


_L  ierre  dubaut  knows  every  kind  of  horse.  If  a  day  goes 
by  without  his  having  met  a  new  horse,  or  sketched  one,  it 
is  lost  time.  In  the  winter,  he  roams  about  the  Paris  streets, 
studying  the  horses  that  draw  wagons  and  delivery  carts. 
And  when  the  fine  spring  days  arrive,  he  is  out  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  watching  the  races  at  Longchamps,  or  at  Vin- 
cennes  or  Chantilly;  or  over  in  Hyde  Park,  or  making 
sketches  at  Ascot.  Horses  are  his  mania  and  his  models.  He 
not  only  is  interested  in  types  of  horses,  but  the  individual 


horse  with  curious  personal  characteristics.  He  knows 
horses  as  men  knew  their  friends.  I  understand  that  lie  is 
also  an  excellent  portrait  painter:  but  this  is  not  the  vital 
interest  of  his  life.  Frenchmen  who  have  large  stables  and 
are  famous  polo  plavers  are  profoundly  interested  in  his 
work.  The  Baron  Robert  de  Rothschild,  Hubert  de  Moii- 
brison  and  Prince  Poniatowski,  great  horse-lovers,  are 
among  his  warm  admirers,  and  have  made  collections  from 
the  infinite  variety  of  his  horse  pictures. 
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RTHUR    B.    ZWEBELL,    DESIGNER    AND    BUILDER 


NINA   LOUISE   ZWEBELL,    DECORATOR 

THE  main  patio  from  which  all  the  apartments  open.    All  the  doors  have  wrought 
knockers,   copied   from   Spanish   designs     The   roofs   are   variegated    ro.;e-colored 


THE  front  door  to  the  Ronda  Apartments.     Both  treads  and 
borders    of     steps    are    of    imported    bird-and-flower    tile. 


A 


Photos  by  Mott  Studios 

N  elegant  dining  room,  furnished  with  the  best  of  Spanish 
antiques,       including       lighting       fixtures       and       fabrics. 


PICTURE  HOMES  FOR 

PICTURE-MAKING  PEOPLE 


liy  Eloise  Roorbach 


/~\_  SMALL  hillside  village  in  rural  Spain  furnished  the 
nspiration  for  a  group  of  apartment  homes  in  Hollywood, 
rhe  sloping  ground  it  stands  upon  was,  in  years  past,  an 
rchard;  and  the  sixteen  individual  buildings,  separate,  vet 
fed  together  to  form  one  structure,  with  irregular  roof  line 
nd  glamorous  beauty,  have  each,  as  the  seasons  progress. 

blossoming  almond,  golden  fruited  orange  tree  or  gnarly 
lecorative  apple  tree  to  grace  its  doorvard.  The  main 
*t  r  buildings,  on  the  street  side,  act  as  a  wall,  protecting 
he  inner  patios  from  discordant  citv  noises.  The  bunga- 
ows,  following  up  the  hillside,  continue  the  sheltering  arms, 
s  it  were.  To  the  passing  throng  it  is  but  an  unusually 
triking  Spanish  residential  structure,  but  the  moment  the 

itrance  archway  is  passed,  thrilling  beauty  of  a  rare  order 
onfronts  one. 

One  terrace  alter  another  lifts  the  eye  and  coaxes  the 
teps  up.  across  grass-outlined  brick  pavements,  to  waiting 
Fountains,    wells,   courts,   balconies,   movable   char- 

>al  fireplaces  or  braziers,  water  jars,  potted  plants  in  giant 
ubs,  variegated  ivy  climbing  up  iron  balconies,  flowering 

ties  mounting  to  the  roof  via  lattices,  form  a  vivid  gallery 
>i  pictures;  lor  there  are  nooks  and  corners,  galleries  and 
tairways,  reticulated  arches  and  jutting  windows,  catching 
he  eye  and  leading  the  desire  onward.  Towering  trees 
make   .1    luting  background   and  the  little  old   fruit  trees, 


standing  in  rural  beauty,  add  a  final  note  of  romantic  home 
loveliness. 

The  Ronda  apartments  were  built  specially  for  people 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  making  pictures,  for  those  hard- 
working people  whose  days  are  spent  on  what  thev  call 
"location".  They,  above  all  others  who  work  diligently, 
need  the  soothing  and  restful  influence  of  beauty.  Thev 
are  refreshed  and  thrilled  as  they  return  home,  to  find 
such  quiet  and  beauty,  such  gay  color,  charm  and  romantic 
atmosphere.  Here  there  is  pleasant  living  and  perfect  bod- 
ily comfort,  congenial  companionship  if  desired,  or  utmost 
seclusion  if  preferred. 

These  attractive  apartments  were  designed  and  built  by 
Arthur  B.  Zwebell  and  furnished  by  his  wife  Nina  Louise 
Zwebell.  They  are  owned  by  Richard  Dix,  who  well  un- 
derstands the  needs  and  desires  of  those  who  make  pictures 
to  charm  and  entertain  the  world.  The  different  units  are 
of  metal  lath  and  hollow  tile,  stucco  finished  white,  door 
and  window  trim  a  clear  spring  yellow.  Base  of  jutting 
windows,  tread  of  steps,  borders  are  of  flower-and-bird  tile 
brought  from  Spain.  The  storm  gutters  and  drain  pipes 
are  a  fine  blue,  matching  the  shade  dominating  the  tile. 
The  roof  is  of  terra  cotta  tile. 

All  doors  are  of  heavy  wood  with  wrought  iron  knockers, 
copied  by  local  craftsmen  from  designs  brought  over  from 
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A    COMBINED    living  and   dining  room    in 
one    of    the    apartments.     Note    the    fine 
wrought   iron   screen   in  front  of  the  fireplace. 


Spain.  Carved  and  elaborately  paneled,  they  give  dignity 
to  the  whole  building.  The  garage  doors  are  especially 
striking.  The  garage  is  underground,  of  a  size  to  permit 
several  cars  to  each  tenant.  An  easy  ramp  conducts  down 
to  it.  An  inner  door  leads  up  to  inner  patios.  The  great 
doors  destroy  any  discordant  thought  of  a  garage.  Nowa- 
days, the  garage  has  become  a  big  item  in  home  designing, 
generally  ruining  an  otherwise  fine  building  by  unsightly 
and  overbalanced  doors.  Here  the  doors  have  a  dignity  and 
beauty  worthy  of  a  palace.  They  are  of  heavy  wood, 
studded  with  huge  iron  nail-heads  copied  from  some  made 
in  Spain.  Thev  add  to  individuality,  instead  of  marring; 
it,  and  take  their  place  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  whole 
massive  structure. 

Each  apartment  has  been  specially  designed,  with  a  wide 
diversity  of  predominant  color  in  each  group  of  rooms  and 
harmonizing  shades  in  smaller  fittings.  Each  article  of  fur- 
niture, each  rug,  curtain  and  piece  of  bed  linen  has  been 
specially  designed  in  Mrs.  Zwebell's  workshop.  For  many 
years  she  has  been  discovering  and  gathering  unto  her  staff 
of  craftsmen,  people  who  are  able  to  copy  anything  needed 
in  tile,  wrought  iron,  carved  wood  or  weaving.  They  are 
able  to  create  novel  weaves  of  wool,  linen  or  silk  for  por- 
tieres, bed  covers,  curtains  and  even  table  linen.  She  has 
been  especially  individual  with  the  designing  of  the  fur- 
niture and  placing  of  colors.  She  has  given  to  each  room 
the  same  sort  of  thought  and  effort  as  an  artist  puts  into  the 
painting  of  a  canvas. 

Even  in  the  kitchens  there  is  vivid  color  and  originality. 
One  item  alone,  the  placing  of  a  stove  upon  a  tile  base, 
gives  the  atmosphere  of  Spain.  Copper  gleams,  brass  shines, 
baking  pots  and  pans  are  gay  as  flowers.  Flowering  vines 
peer  in  at  windows,  jolly  curtains  intensify  prevailing  color. 
Naturally,  the  very  latest  of  equipment  has  been  installed, 
electric  refrigerators,  mixers,  stoves  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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A  GAY  corner  of  one  of  the  terraces,  bright  with 
**■  colorful  tiles  and  potted  plants. — Below  is  a 
bedroom,  with  a  sumptuous  Spanish  bed  and  a  serene 
view  out  over  the  terraces. 


'HIS     most      distinguished 
fireplace  group  consists  "t 
i.nr  of  Eighteenth   Century 
>h  Chippendale  chairs   cov- 
in   antique    beige,    which 
part  of  a  set  of  four  chairs 
a  beautiful   repro- 
|ction  of  an  Eighteenth  Cen- 
'  English  bookcase  against 
wall   at   the   right;   and   a 
of  Waterford   glass   can- 
jbbra   on   the   mantel.     The 
fle    lights    are    old     English 
[rror-back    wall-lights.   From 
lysen.     Photo  by  Selb) 


THE  IRREVOCABLE  ANTIQUE 


By  Homer  Eaton  Keyes 
Editor  of  ANTIQUES  MAGAZINE 
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I  .ire-  now  planning  antiques  lor  practically  every 
oom,  and  to  a,sscx  iate  with  almost  ever)  period.  This  does 
ot  mean  that  every  room  in  ever)  American  home  should 
>e  furnished  entirely  in  antiques.  That  might  have  hap- 
>ened  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  no  more,  alas.  Here  and 
lere  is  a  house  completely  outfitted  with  the  finest  Tra- 
itional  pieces  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.    But 

la\  it  is  the  exception  to  find  even  a  complete  room  of 
are  antiques. 

Vet  increasingl)  there  is  a  vogue  for  the  occasional  piece 
n  different  looms— a  rare  cabinet,  or  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite 
n  iirs,  or  a  highbo)  in  a  Georgian  room,  two  or  three  pieces 
)f  Tuscany  combined  with  [acobean,  or  a  piecrust  table  in 
"  me  replica  room  with  good  Federal  furniture.  We  are 
e>  back  to  the  days  ol  adding  pieces  of  furniture,  one 


o( 


or  two  at  a  time,  that  obtained  so  long  in  English  country 
homes,  and  in  some  fine  New  England  houses  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  or  in  Wiscasset,  Maine.  We  furnish  our 
houses  perhaps  a  little  more  slowly,  and  with  greater  inti- 
macy  and  more  individuality.  An  Ensrlish  drawing-  room 
is  often  the  history  of  the  esthetic  growth  of  a  family.   This 


r  HESE  Eighteenth  Century  peasant  boxes  from 
■*■  Switzerland  would  impart  a  naive  charm  to 
any     decor.      They     are     naturally     very     colorful 


s  old  Shaker  table  that  is  as  "func- 
tional" in  spirit  as  the  most  deter- 
d  Modern  piece. 


A  BALTIMORE  table  (c.  1800)  veneered  in  figured 
•**-  mahogany,  with  marquetry  panels  of  satinwood, 
holly  and  harewood. 


AN  impressive  and  elaborately  carvt  : 
William    and    Mary    chair,    datej 
circa  1690. 


is  going  to  happen  here,  and  we  are  going  to  find,  in  our 
graceful  Modern  interiors,  chairs  from  France,  varguenos 
from  Spain,  a  rug  from  India,  and  some  blue  shiny  chintz 
from  a  little  shop  in  England. 

Probably  the  most  endearing  quality  of  the  antique  is 
its  timelessness.  a  virtual  immunity  to  the  constant  shifts 
and  changes  that  characterize  this  unstable  era.  A  reallv 
fine  piece  of  antique  furniture,  once  acquired,  never  be- 
comes stale  with  long  association.  Instead  of  growing 
shabbv  with  use.  it  gains  in  ripe  comeliness  with  the  years. 
Never  does  it  obtrude  itself  upon  its  owner's  consciousness 
as  an  irritating  monument  to  a  spasm  of  esthetic  aberration. 
On  the  contrary,  it  subtly  natters  his  self-esteem  bv  con- 
tinuously expanding  his  powers  of  appreciation. 

All  in  all,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  antiques  are  planted  in 
the  long-time  affections  of  civilized  folk  as  firmly  as  New 
England's  coastal  rocks  in  the  heart  of  Mother  Earth.    It  is 


not  the  rocks  that  fluctuate,  but  the  fickle  tides  that  fume 
and  froth  around  them,  at  one  moment  rising  almost  high 
enough  to  submerge  the  citadel,  at  the  next  precipitately 
retreating.  So  today,  if  antiques  seem  to  be  coming  back, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  merely  that  the  once  threatening 
surge  of  modernism  betrays  unmistakable  evidences  of 
abating.  If  space  permitted,  it  might  be  worth  while  here 
to  trace  the  cycle  of  the  modern  vogue  from  its  back-to- 
nature  undulations  of  the  early  1900s,  through  its  bizarre 
abstractions  of  the  post-war  period  and  its  mechanical  aloof- 
ness of  even  five  years  ago,  until  we  encounter  its  current 
aspects  of  gracious  friendliness  and  simplicity.  Suffice  it, 
however,  to  note  that  modernism,  after  a  long  detour,  is 
today  returning  to  the  traditional  line  of  march— continu- 
ing in  the  direction  pointed  by  predecessor  styles.  Hence 
modern  furniture  is  no  longer  something  so  quite  apart 
from  antique  furniture  that  conjunction  of  the  two  in  the 


EXTREME  left:  This  unusually  lovely 
Queen  Anne  card  table  is  in  walnut 
and  has  a  rare  needlepoint  top. — Left: 
Something  for  a  connoisseur  of  bibelots 
is  this  Eighteenth  Century  knife  case  of 
mahogany,  with  silver  mounts  executed 
by  Thomas  Clark  of  Massachusetts. — 
Below,  left  to  right:  An  old  English 
dumbwaiter  (c.  1760),  which  would  be 
very  useful  now  for  bibelots  and  other 
embellishments. — This  English  swivel 
chair  dates  from  1800,  and  has  an  un- 
mistakable friendly  quality.  The  seat 
turns  on  rollers  concealed  in  the  frame. 
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FA  I   MAX     Phyfe    made    this    graceful    library    tabic    of 
*~^  mahogany  with  its  exquisite!]  carved  pedestal  and  legs. 


native  composition  <>l  a  room  need  be  either  unthink- 

<»  inharmonious.   On  the  contrary,  such  an  association 

afford  thai  variet)  with  unit)  which  is  an  essential  of 

vidua]  distinction.    People  who  like  the  clean  lines  of 

modern  but  wish  to  escape  us  still  frequent  implications 

formula  may   find  a  diversity  <>l  antique  articles  that 

sent   .is    i  means  to  the  desired  end. 

bese  pieces  will  not,  of  course,  occupy  a  dominant  place 

grouping  intended  to  imply  a  prevailing  sympathy  with 

forward   point   ol    view.    Neither  will   ihe\    be  repre- 

itive  of  the  lusher  creations  that,  from   time  to  time. 

ivated  our  ancestors.     Rather,  their  introduction   into 


BELOW,  left  to  right:  A  Seventeenth  Century  English  box  on  a 
stand.  The  tea  box  is  veneered  in  walnut  with  light-colored 
bandings  and  marquetry  panels. — This  charming  English  pole 
screen  (c.  1760)  carries  a  needlepoint  design  stylized  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  point-to-point  embroidery  on  an  openwork  canvas 
ground.  Such  tempering  of  design  to  material  is  characteristic  of 
early  textiles  and  embroideries. — This  picturesque  combined  candle- 
stand  and  screen  harks  from  Pennsylvania  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  candle  flame 
and  shielding  the  cheek  of  a  lovely  lady  sitting  by  an  open  fire. 


AN  interesting  early  Eighteenth  Century 
Pennsylvania  walnut  and  pine  saw  buck 
table,  showing  the  chamfered  edges  indicative 
of  the  Gothic  residue  in  American  primitive 
design.  The  pottery  group  contains  pieces  of 
early  Pennsylvania  slip-ware.  Ginsburg  &  Levy, 
Inc. 


DETAIL  of  one  of  the  silver  mountings  on 
the   Eighteenth   Century   knife   box  shown 
on  the  opposite  page. 


the  general  scheme,  though  carefully  considered,  will  seem 
quite  incidental— almost  accidental.  They  will  be  selected 
either  because  their  flowing  contours  give  articulateness  to 
the  more  reticent  lines  of  latter-day  companions,  or  because 
with  a  touch  of  ornamental  inlay  or  carving  they  enspirit 
surroundings  otherwise  in  danger  of  seeming  inert  and 
lifeless. 

Few  among  the  most  ardent  devotees  of  antique  fur- 
niture in  this  day  and  generation  are  willing  to  eschew 
current  comforts  and  conveniences  in  deference  to  the  life- 
ways  of  their  forebears.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be.  Furthermore,  if  one  accepts  electric  lights,  steam  heat, 
scientific  plumbing,  and  other  mechanical  aids  to  the  ease 
of  body  and  soul,  there  is  no  reason  (Continued  on  page  41 ) 
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MODERN  REGENCY 


A  New  Interpretation  of  an  Old  Period 


By  Elsie  de  Wolfe 


M 


ODERxX  Regency  is  a  formal  and  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  an  exquisite  style,  characterized  by  both  reticence 
and  exuberance,  bv  austerity  and  by  brilliance,  reflecting 
in  its  design,  the  social  spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  actuated 
h\  a  desire,  on  my  part,  to  create  a  form  which  should  owe 
as  little  as  possible  to  precedent  but  satisfy  by  its  com- 
pactness, sanity  and  versatile  use  of  materials,  the  needs 
of  present  day  living. 

The  kev  to  Modern  Regency  is  an  essential  purity  of 
form.  It  has  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  classic  age  with- 
out being  cluttered  with  prettiness.  It  has  the  distinction 
and  brilliance  of  the  Empire  period  without  any  of  its 
pompous  vulgarity.  It  has  all  of  the  idealism  but  none  of 
the  sterile  rigidity  and  heaviness  of  the  late  Greek  design. 

Modern  Regency  revels  in  color.  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  line  of  this  new  school  of  design.  It  expresses  itself 
in  a  mood  that  is  full  of  nuances,  a  mood  that  is  subtle 


AT  the  top  of  the  page  is 
shown  a  detail  of  a  fireplace, 
with  an  octagonal  set-in  mirror  as 
a  mantel. — Above  and  below  are 
the  front  and  rear  views  of  the 
Modern  Regency  house,  showing 
the  fluid  lines  of  its  architecture. 
— on  the  opposite  page  is  the 
first  floor  plans.  Note  the  gen- 
erosity of  space  and  withal  a 
compactness  that  is  typical  of  the 
best  Modern   design. 
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rather  than  riotous.  Citron,  blue,  rosewood,  cedar,  grey 
and  cinnamon  are  the  colors  which  have  been  created  to 
interpret  the  mood  and  the)  are  curiously  effective  both 
singly  and  in  sets.  The  use  of  color  is  spontaneous  and  this, 
I  think,  accounts  partially  Eor  the  great  charm  ol  Modern 
Regency  decoration. 

There  is  much  use  of  textured  mirror  in  the  general 
decorative  scheme,  thereby  giving  an  air  of  unusual  spa- 
ciousness and  dignity.  Hand  woven  rough  textured  fabrics 
are  also  a  part  of  the  plan  and  these  lend  a  sharp  note 
of  contemporaneity.  Woods  are  light  and  natural  in  finish 
or  color,  or  bleached  to  conform.  Wherever  woods  are 
shown  they  are  primarily  au  naturel.  The  feeling  in  form, 
color  and  material  is  distinctly  modern,  but  the  spirit  has 
all  the  graciousness  and  charm  of  Regent  antiquity. 

In  the  early  Modern  seen  in  this  country,  stress  was  laid 
so  heavily  on  form  that  color  and  texture  suffered.  It  was 
labeled  "modernistic"  and  people  dismissed  its  importance 
as  a  new  trend  in  the  decoration  of  interiors.  We  have 
had  so  much  "modernistic"  in  this  country  that  I  think  it  is 
necessary,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  to  make  a 
distinction  between  "modernistic"  and  Modern. 

Good  Modern  is  so  designed  that  it  may  be  placed  with 
furniture  of  other  periods  without  losing  caste.  It  has  a 
chasteness  of  line,  design  and  color  that  makes  it  charm- 
ing to  look  at  and  comfortable  and  practical  to  live  with. 
It  is  simplicity  itself.  True,  it  is  in  an  evolutionary  stage 
today  but  it  will  have  its  place  in  the  history  of  tomorrow. 

My  aim  in  the  creation  of  Modern  Regency  was  an  ex- 
treme   simplicity    of    form    with    a    partiality    for    large 


FIRST      FLOOR, 


THE  breakfast  room  has  a  thrilling 
view  over  the  Hudson. — Below:  The 
decor  of  this  charming  bedroom  is  a 
happy  combination  of  Chinese  and  Mod- 
ern. Throughout  the  house  the  new 
Modern  Regency  colors — citron,  blue, 
rosewood,  cedar,  grey  and  cinnamon — 
prevail,  lending  an  unmistakable  quality 
of  freshness  and  vitality  to  the  decorative 
scheme. 


uninterrupted  surface,  unbroken  lines  and  soft,  graceful 
curves  and  the  reduction  of  ornament  to  an  almost  non-ex- 
istent role.  I  have  gone  a  step  further  than  the  mere  crea- 
tion of  interior  designs.  I  have  created  an  exterior  to  house 
the  brilliant  beauty  of  Modern  Regency  and  my  aim  in 
architecture  has  paralleled  that  of  decoration,  in  simplicity. 
If  you  are  building  a  new  home,  you  should  certainly 
make  a  study  of  good  Modern.  Choice  of  furniture  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  formula.  If  you  are  a  person  of  indi- 
viduality, your  personality  should  be  expressed  in  your 
home.    Modern  is  the  best  possible  medium.    You  wouldn't 


select  an  automobile  of  ancient  vintage.  You  live  in  a 
country  that  is  as  modern  as  the  next  moment.  Why  then, 
shouldn't  you  live  in  a  house  that  takes  the  best  from  tra- 
dition and  adds  to  it  the  character  of  contemporaneity. 

The  Regency  designers  were  the  modernists  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago  and  were  actuated  by  the  same  impa- 
tience with  triviality  that  has  stimulated  my  efforts.  They 
followed  the  models  of  antiquity  not  blindly,  but  with  dis- 
crimination entailed  by  the  manners,  customs  and  materials 
of  the  moderns. 

Modern  Regency  is  in  answer  (Continued  on  page  48) 


WD    WHY  IS  A    CLTTIXG    GARDEX? 


By  Harold  A.  Caparn.  L.A. 
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CUTTING     garden     of 
er  Douglass  at  Chaun- 
York. 
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CUTTING  garden 
is  a  space  c}i\en  over  to 
the  raising  (it  plants  that 
will  produce  flowers  de- 
sirable not  only  for  the 
garden  and  the  sunshine 
but  for  the  indoors  also: 
that    can    be    separated 
from    the    soil    and    the 
roots  that   produced 
them  and  will   vet,  for 
3.  while,   preserve  their 
beauty  and  freshness  in 
the  house,  in  tall  vases 
or  shallow  bowls,  sil- 
houetted   against    walls 
or  draperies,  reflected  in 
mirrors,  worn  in  the  corsage  or  but- 
tonhole, or  disposed  in  the  endless 
ways  in  which  outdoor  flowers  may 
be   used   to   illuminate   the   indoors 
from   which    the   direct   sunlight    is 
mostlv    excluded.     For    those    for- 
tunate enough  to  have  land  over  and 
above  the  necessary  lawns,   gardens 
and  plantations,  the  cutting  garden 
is  generally  made  in  some  place  of 
a  left-over  class  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  flowers  can  be  produced  and 
taken  away  without  damage  to  con- 
sidered  esthetic   effects.     Not    infre- 
quently, the  cutting  garden  gets  it- 
self made  in  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  this  is  a  good  place  and  con- 
venient   for   upkeep:    and    gorgeous 
splashes   of   color   are   added    for   a 
while  to  the  varied  greens  and  beau- 
tiful forms  of  many  of  the  vegetables. 


If  one  can  have  a  separate  cutting  garden,  its  making 
and  management  are  two  of  the  simpler  and  easier  parts 
of  the  gardeners  job.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  decide  what 
flowers  are  preferred  for  indoor  use  and  then  to  raise 
them  in  quantities  in  rows  or  masses  (see  lists  ap- 
pended .  But  in  actual  life,  in  most  cases,  the  flower 
garden  itself  is  also  the  cutting  garden  for  there  is  no 
place  on  the  lot  for  another  garden.  Then  the  question 
of  producing  flowers  for  cutting,  as  well  as  for  fur- 
nishing the  garden  itself,  becomes  more  difficult  to 
answer  and  requires  real  planning.  First,  of  cou:  - 
comes  the  question  of  what  flowers  to  raise  that  will 

be  best  for  the  garden  when 
thev  are  in  it  and  also  best 
to  be  taken  indoors.  Then, 
how  manv  plants  and  what 
sized  groups  of  each  variety? 
.And.  when  the  flowers  ap- 
pear, which  shall  be 
Fortunately,  at  this  point, 
Nature  herself  helps  us  out. 
She  has  arranged  things  so 
that,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, we  can  multiply 
flowers  bv  cutting  them. 
Explanation?  Certainly.  A 
plant's  chief  object  of  living 
is  to  reproduce  itself,  which 
it  usually  does  bv  means  of 
flowers  and  seeds.  If  vou 
cut  off  a  flower  of  a  plant 
with  a  long  flowering  season 
which  produces  a  succes- 
sion of  (Cotit.  on  page  40) 


^TO  views  of  the  cutting  garden 

■*■  of    Mrs.    John    C    McGinley    at 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,     Massachusetts. 

Marian  Cofiin,  L.A 
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I   RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  PIANO 


V  \i  came  the  "Cottage" 
piano  designed  in  both  hori- 
zontal and  vertical,  or  upright, 
models  (1811-13),  In  Robert 
YVornum  "the  younger,"  in 
London.  Hetnv  Pape,  in  1815, 
constructed  upright  models  lor 
Ignace  Pleyel,  founder  ol  the 
firm  in  Paris  which  still  carries 
his  name.  In  1811.  Frederick 
Collard,  who  was  associated 
with  Mn/io  Clemen ti  in  Lon- 
don, tried  an  oblique  piano  b) 
turning  a  square  one  "upwards 
on  its  side." 

The  first  real  grand  piano 
lone  which  was  not  merely  a 
spinet-shaped  case  with  piano- 
forte action  was  made  in  IT'.')* 
b\  the  French  manufacturer, 
Sebastien  Erard. 

Naturally,  a  tew  spinets,  vir- 
ginals and  harpsichords  were 
taken  to  America  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  portable 
instruments  such  as  flutes. 
violins,  French  horns,  fifes, 
drums,  trombones,  etc.,  were 
more  popular.  In  1792.  a 
Piano  Forte'"  was  announced 
in  public  concerts.  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  boasted  in- 
strument-makers and  repairers 
by  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  1 709.  the 
Boston  Gazette  announced  that 
"a  very  curious  Spinnet,  being 
the  first  ever  made  in  America, 
the  performance  of  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr.  John  Harris  of  Bos- 
ton," had  been  shipped  to 
Newport.  And  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  1774,  among  a 
list  of  goods  sold  by  auction, 
was  a  "set  of  hammer  harpsi- 
chords, slightly  damaged." 
John  Brent,  or  Behrent,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  supposed  to 
have  made  the  first  American 
pianoforte  in  1774.  John  Jacob 
Astor.  a  fur  merchant,  occa- 
sionally imported  a  few  piano- 
fortes. Benjamin  Crehore  of 
Milton.  Mass..  became  a  fam- 
ous manufacturer  of  pianos  in 
Boston  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

By  this  time,  the  pianoforte, 
particularly  the  square  model, 
became  the  fashion  and  it  was 
considered  the  proper  thing 
for  everyone  to  own  an  instru- 
ment. Just  as  the  young  ladies 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  played 
the  virginals  and  spinet,  so 
amateur  piano  playing  was  re- 
garded as  a  ladylike  accom- 
plishment. The  instrument 
passed  from  its  estate  as  a 
mechanical  toy  to  that  of  a 
household  effect— a  piece  of 
furniture,  and  the  casework  be- 
came an  important  factor. 
In  the  early  German  piano- 


By  Marion  Bauer 

(Continued  from  April) 


Louis  XV  grand  piano  of  butt  walnut  veneer,  hand-carved 
throughout.    Kranich  &  Bach. 


fortes,  the  better  instruments 
were  noted  for  elegance  and 
lor  an  attempt  to  make  their 
exteriors  works  of  art.  R.  E. 
M.  Harding  says  in  A  History 
of  the  Pianoforte:  "They  are 
sometimes  richly  carved  and 
ornamented  in  the  Rococo 
style.  Occasionally  the  whole 
case  of  a  grand  pianoforte  is 
ornamented  with  marquetry, 
while  the  inner  side  of  the  lid 
in  a  square  pianoforte  is  some- 
times decorated  with  a  pictori- 
al scene,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  clavichords  and  harpsi- 
chords." 

In  the  finer  instruments 
mahogany,  walnut  and  cherry 
wood  were  combined.  In  Ger- 
man instruments  the  natural 
keys  were  ebony  and  the  acci- 
dentals were  ivory  or  bone,  the 
contrary  of  our  white  naturals 
and  black  sharps  and  flats. 

The  instruments  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  of  the  early 
nineteenth  were  particularly 
artistic  in  structure  and  orna- 
mentation. The  taper  leg  was 
later  changed  to  the  lathe- 
turned  leg  which  "marked  the 
beginning  of  a  decline  in 
taste."  The  forms  of  the  up- 
right pianos  varied  from 
"giraffe,"  "pyramid,"  "lyre- 
shaped,"   to   cabinets. 

In  the  home  of  the  Bee- 
thoven Association  in  New 
York  City  are  two  pianos.  One, 
a  severely  plain  harpsichord- 
like case,  was  owned  by  the  von 
Breunings,  Beethoven's  inti- 
mate boyhood  friends.  No 
doubt  he  played  often  on  this 
instrument.  The  other  is  Bee- 
thoven's own  Streicher  upright 
of     giraffe      model.       Nanette 


Streicher    was    a    daughter    of 


Johann  Andreas  Stein  and  was 
a  member  of  his  firm  in  Augs- 
burg. She  and  her  husband, 
Johann  Andreas  Streicher, 
manufactured  pianos  in  Vien- 
na. They  were  intimate  friends 
of  Beethoven  and  often  took 
care  of  his  personal  welfare  as 
well  as  supplying  him  with 
pianos. 

In  1818,  Beethoven  received 
a  present  of  a  pianoforte,  with 
damper  and  soft  pedals,  from 
the  firm  of  Broadwood.  In  his 
letter  of  thanks,  he  said  that  he 
would  look  upon  the  gift  "as 
an  altar  on  which  I  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  divine  Apollo  the 
highest  offerings  of  my  spirit." 
He  was  afraid  to  allow  anyone 
to  touch  it,  and  he  was  too 
deaf  to  hear  how  out  of  tune 
it  got.  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
opus  106,  was  written  for  the 
Hammerklavier,  the  German 
term  for  pianoforte. 

Among  the  piano  manufac- 
turers were  several  who  were 
themselves  professional  pianists 
and  composers,  such  as  Muzio 
Clementi  and  Ignace  Pleyel.  As 
early  as  1773,  Clementi  wrote 
Sonatas  for  the  pianoforte. 
Later  he  composed  the  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum  as  an  aid  to  gain- 
ing a  piano  technique.  The 
new  instrument  produced  a 
new  type  of  pianist  who  de- 
veloped a  hitherto  undreamed 
of  virtuosity.  Composers  such 
as  Hummel,  Czerny,  Cramer. 
Kalkbrenner,  Moscheles,  etc., 
wrote  Etudes  to  cultivate  vir- 
tuosity, and  inartistic  "salon" 
pieces  for  the  amateur  grew  up 
like  mushrooms.  Clementi. 
who  was  called  "the  father  of 
the  piano  forte,"  and  his  ap- 
prentice and  pupil,  John  Field. 


the  Irish  pianist,  made  concert 
tours  in  France.  Germany,  and 
Russia,  to  demonstrate  the 
Clementi   pianos. 

The  day  of  the  virtuoso  pia- 
nist had  dawned  and  a  list  of 
brilliant  performers  would  in- 
clude the  composers  mentioned 
above,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
Dussek,  Thalberg.  Liszt,  Cho- 
pin, Clara  Schumann,  and 
later  Rubinstein,  de  Pach- 
mann.  Rosenthal.  Paderewski, 
and  hundreds  of  others. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen 
tiny.  America  came  into  promi- 
nence in  the  piano  world  by 
the  invention  of  a  cast-iron 
frame  for  a  square  piano  in 
1825  by  Alpheus  Babcock  of 
Boston.  In  1837,  Jonas  Chick- 
ering  improved  upon  the  in- 
vention and  produced  pianos 
with  complete  iron  frames.  His 
models  have  been  adopted 
everywhere. 

Another  world  famous  piano 
of  American  make  is  the  Stein- 
way,  which  was  originated  by 
Henry  Engelhard  Steinway 
(Steinweg),  who  emigrated 
from  Germany  in  1849.  In 
1855,  the  house  of  Steinway  8c 
Sons  exhibited  a  square  piano 
with  iron  castings  and  the  type 
of  "overstrung  scale"  known  as 
the  Steinway  system.  Many  new 
inventions  were  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Steinway  fami- 
ly and  many  of  the  greatest  vir- 
tuosi of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  and  of  the  twen- 
tieth centuries  have  played  the 
Steinway, 

Another  American  piano 
which  rose  to  fame  was  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin.  The  Masons, 
descendants  of  Lowell  Mason, 
a  pioneer  musician  and  com- 
poser, began  manufacturing 
reed-organs  in  1854.  In  1882, 
the  firm  put  out  the  piano 
which  bears  its  name. 

One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  new  instruments  is  the 
Moor  Double  Keyboard  Piano, 
the  first  model  of  which  was 
constructed  in  1920  by  Emanu- 
el Moor,  the  distinguished 
Hungarian  composer  and  pia- 
nist. The  piano  has  two  key- 
boards as  in  an  organ  or  harp- 
sichord. The  upper  keyboard 
is  tuned  an  octave  higher  than 
the  lower.  A  third  pedal  cou- 
ples the  two  keyboards,  making 
octave  passages  simple  and  le- 
gato, and  offering  greater  so- 
nority. 

The  square  piano  in  the 
eighties  gradually  gave  place 
to  the  upright  as  a  home  in- 
strument, and  today  one  finds 
the  cases  made  into  tables  and 
desks.  The  small  grand  soon 
vied  with  the  upright  in  popu- 
laritv. 
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Sloane  Mates  an  Antique  Sheraton  Table 


the  decoration  ot*  a  room  built  around  tine  antiques.  The  hour 
Centuries  Shop  is  often  called  on  to  supply  the  missing  "mate"  or 
Ja  rare  old  piece.  If  the  antique  ex  Sts,  >loane  will  rind  it 
.  .  .  even  though  the  search  mav  extend  over  the  world. 
Hut  t  the  piece  is  lost  or  destroved,  as  main  are, 
>  oane  Master  Craftsmen  can  create  a  mate  not 
one  whit  different  from  the  original  antique  .  .  . 
except  in  age.  So  perfect  is  the  duplication 
ot  color  and   finish,  and  of    the    most    minute 


details  ot  turning,  carving,  joining  and  fitting,  that  none  hut  the 
connoisseur  can  tell  the  copv  from  the  original.  An  example  ot" 
Master  Craftsmen  ktmating"  is  shown  in  this  1 8 th 
Centurv  hbrarv  ...  a  pair  of  Sheraton  tables,  with  the 
^  Sloane  replica  in  the  foreground.  In  The  Four 
Centuries  Shop  are  many  other  excellent  Master 
Craftsmen  reproductions  of  Sloane  antiques, 
museum  pieces,  and  famous  heirlooms  in  pn- 
\  ate  collections.  Third  Floor 


W  &  J 


Sloane 


WASHINGTON 
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ENLARGEMENT 

0/  oar  •  y  a  e//t  i4  €4 

I  he  Establishment  oi  James  txobinson  has 
taken  an  important  step  forward  in  en- 
larging  its   present  .shop  located  at 

I  he  additional  space  enables  us  to  display 
our  collection  —  the  largest  and  Knest  we 
nave    ever    had  —  to  even   greater  advantage. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

AUTHENTIC  REPRODUCTIONS 

CHINA  and  GLASS 

/\    cordial    invitation    is    extended    to    al 
those  interested  in  nne  old  Lnglisn  silver  to 
come  and  inspect  our  newly   enlarged   shop. 

Une  Cdtauliskmenl  of 

Raines  ^Rairinsrm 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

73/ £7iftfiJvenue 

NEW   YORK 


35  KING  STREET.  ST.JAMESS 
LONDON  S.W.I 


WHAT  AND  WHY  IS  A 
CUTTING  GARDEN? 

(Continued  from  fuige  37) 

blooms)  before  it  has  time 
to  produce  seed,  ihe  disap- 
pointed plant  will  exert  itself 
to  produce  more  flowers.  So, 
if  you  cut  off  two  or  three 
flowers,  after  a  few  days  you 
may  find  two  or  three  new  ones 
pushing  out  to  replace  them. 
Thus  judicious  cuLting  will 
serve  several  useful  purposes: 
it  will  receive  the  plant  of  the 
strain  oi  producing  too  many 
flowers  at  one  time:  the  re- 
maining flowers  will  be  better 
from  the  flower-lover's  point  of 
view:  and  the  period  of  bloom 
will  be  extended  and  the 
period  of  empty  space  in  the 
bed  will  be  shortened.  Even 
though  you  may  not  desire  to 
use  your  flowers  for  cutting 
purposes,  it  will  be  very  profit- 
able to  watch  your  tall  phlox, 
anchusa.  anemones,  corn- 
flowers, larkspurs,  rudbeckias, 
scabiosas,  veronica  subsessilis, 
etc.,  and  as  soon  as  their 
flowers  show  signs  of  wilting, 
snip  them  off.  This  principle 
of  prolonging  the  bloom  period 
by  cutting  applies,  of  course,  to 
the  cutting  garden  as  well  as  to 
the  garden  proper. 

A  cutting  garden  differs  from 
an  ordinary  flower  garden  in 
that,  in  the  latter,  the  plant 
groups  are  arranged  in  such 
sequence  and  variety  as  the 
designer  considers  will  produce 
the  best  effects  of  harmony  and 
contrast  when  in  flower,  and 
in  such  sizes  that,  when  the 
flowers  are  gone,  they  will  not 
leave  too  large  and  conspicu- 
ous gaps  in  the  border  that  is 
made  for  the  sake  of  its  colors; 
but  in  the  cutting  garden  the 
groups  are,  of  course,  limited 
to  those  varieties  that  will  pro- 
duce flowers  good  for  cutting 
and,  as  quantity  production  is 
usually  desired,  large  masses  of 
a  few  kinds  in  any  order  that 
may  be  most  convenient  are 
likely  to  replace  the  studied 
interlacing  of  the  flowers  and 
foliage  in  a  border  that  is  made 
to  prolong  the  garden  picture 
as  long  as  possible. 

Flowering  plants  may,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  writing, 
be  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  with  and  those  without 
stalks  long  and  stiff  enough  to 
be  used  for  the  usual  purposes 
of  cut  flowers.  This  eliminates 
at  once  the  plants  that  grow  in 
masses  or  mats  with  many 
small  or  smallish  flowers,  dwarf 
phlox,  golden  tuft,  sedums.  ara- 
bis,  silenes,  teucrium.  dwarf 
veronicas,  etc. 

For  that  large  class  of  garden 
owners  who  have  no  separate 


space  for  flowers  raised  onl\  to 
be  cut,  to  be  grown  outdoors 
but  displayed  indoors,  it  is 
clearly  desirable  to  have  a 
goodly  proportion  of  those 
kinds  with  long  periods  of 
bloom  and  thus  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers. 

Many  plants  are  not  good 
for  cutting  because  they  will 
not  keep.  Then  there  are  some 
plants  so  much  a  part  of  the  I 
soil  and  of  the  general  out-of- 
doors  that  their  flowers  are  not 
suited  for  cutting. 

Flowers  should  be  put  imme- 
diately into  water  after  cutting 
and  out  of  the  sun.  Dahlias,  ] 
poinsettias,  heliotrope,  oriental 
poppies  into  warm  water  al- 
lowed to  cool.  The  ends  of 
flower  stalks  in  water  should 
be  cut  every  day  under  water., 

It  is  important  that  flowers 
be  cut  in  the  early  morning  or, 
late   afternoon  —  preferably  itr 
the  early  morning.    If  cut  dur-* 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day,  they 
lose  vital  sap  and  wilt  sooner 
in  consequence. 

This   brings   us    to   a  point 
where  lists  of  plants  suited  for 
cutting  are  in  order.  Note  thati 
many  annuals  can  be  sown  in. 
beds  or  rows  to  produce  flowers' 
at  different  times. 


list      of      some      Perennials      producing      floweri'. 
good    for    culling. 


Achillea 

w 

July-Aug. 

Anchusa 

b 

June-Sep. 

Anemone 

P 

w 

Sep. -Oct. 

Anthemis 

y 

June-Sep. 

Aster9 

V 

Fall 

Astilbe 

w 

P 

June-July 

Roltonia 

w 

b 

Aug. -Sep. 

Campanula 

b 

Summer 

Candytuft 

w 

Apr. -May 

Chrysanthemums 

V 

Oct. 

Columbines 

V 

May-June 

Coreopsis 

y 

Summer 

Delphinium 

b 

Summer 

Dianthus               (pinks) 

V 

May-June 

Doronicum 

y 

April-June 

Forget-me-not 

b 

May-Sep. 

Foxglove 

c 

w 

June 

Gaillardia 

y  r 

June-Nov. 

Calega 

b 

July 

Gypsophila 

(Babv's    Breath) 

w 

Summer 

Helenium 

y 

o 

Aug. -Sep. 

Helianthus 

V 

July-Sep. 

Hemerocallis 

v 

o 

Summer 

Heuchera  (Coral  B« 

Us) 

r 

May-Sep. 

Iris 

V 

Mav-June 

Iris,    Japanese 

V 

July 

Triloma 

0 

Aug.-Sep. 

1  .imoniunl, 

Summer 

Sea    Lavender 

V 

Lilies 

V 

July-Aug. 

Lupins 

b 

p 

June-July 

Milkweed 

• 

July-Aug. 

Oriental    Poppies 

r 

June-July 

Peonies 

r  w 

Mav-June 

Phlox,    tall 

V 

June-Oct. 

Platvcodon 

b 

June-July 

Pyrethrum 

w 

r 

June-July 

Rudbeckia 

V 

Julv-Oet. 

Scabiosa 

w 

June-Aug. 

Veronica    susessilis 

b 

Aug.-Ocl. 

b     blue 

r 

red 

c      crimson 

V 

various 

p      pink 

w 

while 

o      orange 

V 

yellow 

List    of    some    Annuals 

producing    flowers    goad 

for    culling. 

Ageratum     b 

II 

rlichrvsmn 

Arclolis     o 

( slrawflower)     ro 

Calendula     v  o 

II 

iinnemannia     y 

Cannas     0 

1  i 

num    (Flax)     r 

China    aslers     v 

M 

arigold     y  r 

Candytuft   (iberis) 

w 

Mallhiola     (Slock) 

Cenlaurea 

M 

ignonette      y  g 

(Cornflower)      b 

N 

isturtium      v  r 

Clarkia     p  w 

IN 

Minsia      v 

Coreopsis      \ 

Driimmond    Phlox     T 

Cosmos      v 

Pansies     v 

1  arkspur     b 

Ru 

dbeckia     v 

Dahlias     t 

Sc 

abiosa     b  w 

Eschscholttia     j 

Sehizanthus     v 

Gaillardia      v  r 

Snapdragons      v 

Gilia     b  w 

Sweet    Alvssum      w 

Gladiolus     v 

Sweet    Peas     v 

Godelia     w 

Trachymene     (blue 

Gomphrena      v 

lace    flower)      b 

Gypsophila     w 

Zinnias     v 
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UNT1NGS    OK    THE     ROYAL    COL- 
IONS.     Bj    R    >    Bishop.    Illustrat- 
ji      llarrap,    London. 

seful  handbook  describing  the 
ian  treasures  in  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace,   Windsor    Castle,    Hampton 
t  and  Balmoral. 

rOTTISH    CHURCH     ARCHITEC- 
TURE.    By   J.    S.    Coltart.     Illustrated. 
Ion   Press,   London. 

I A  detailed  study  of  Scottish 
Church  Architecture  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  progress  of  medieval  art  is 
traced  carefully.  Mr.  Coltart  oc- 
casionally confuses  certain  phases 
of  Gothic  art,  on   the   facile  as- 

!  sumption  that   it   is   ecclesiastical 

I  by  its  very  nature. 

HERITAGE     OF     THE     CA- 
ITHEDRAL.    By    Sartell    Prentice.    Illus- 
trated.   Methuen,  London. 
The   story  of    religious   architec- 
ture as  related  to  human  history. 

HE  ART  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  By 
Prof.  Ranke  Illustrated.  Allen  &  Un- 
win,  London. 

holarly  and   useful  book  for 
serious    minded    students        The 


PIC  I  URES  HOMES 

mtinued  from  page  30) 

ind  all  those  inspired  inven- 
ions  that  make  cooking  a 
leasure.  And  In  the  way, 
lany  a  famous  actor  finds  re- 
axation,  at  times,  in  mixing  the 
estive  salad,  concocting  some 
Decialized  stew  which  would 
ring  him  into  the  front  ranks 
f  chefs,  as  well   as  of  actots. 

ever  the  knowledge  got  be- 
ond  the  list  of  his  intimate 
iends.  Here  the  kitchen  fur- 
ishes  a  playground  for  a  su- 
preme hour  or  so,  while  the 
egular  chef  is  away.  Beaut \. 
jjayety,  comfort  and  efficiency 
re  well  established  here. 

There  are  indoor  fireplaces 
s  well  as  outdoor  braziers,  for 
here  is  nothing  more  relaxing 
ind  comforting  than  an  open 
wood  fire.  Gnarled  manzanita 
oots  twist  into  glowing  cav- 
erns and  palaces  wherein  the 
imagination  wanders. 

In    the   designing  of   rooms, 

decorator  must  keep  ever  in 

mind     comfort,     as     well     as 

beauty.       Such     consideration 

or  creature  comforts  makes  all 

ie   difference    between    a    be- 

oved  home  and  a  mere  rented 

>artment.     Love  of  work  and 

amiliarity    with    the   needs   of 

msy  people  have  gone  into  her 

work.  The  Ronda  Apartments 

re  an  illuminating  example  of 

he  really  thrilling  beauty,  the 

oman tic  atmosphere  and   the 

omplete    and    satisfying    com- 

ort    obtained    from    following 

our  pioneers  in   the  matter  of 

■Spanish  type  of  homes. 


volume  is  illustrated  with  hun- 
dreds of  reproductions  in  photo- 
graphs as  well  as  in  color. 

RASMUSSEN.  By  Steen  Eiler.  Illus- 
trated. Jonathan  Cap.,  London. 
\  tme  work,  carefully  executed. 
It  is  a  distinguished  study  of 
English  domestic  architecture. 
The  introduction  is  by  James 
Bone. 

JAPANESE      FINE     ART,      By     Seiichi 
Taki.    Illustrated.    The  Fuzambo,  Tokyo. 

Professor  Taki  of  Tokyo  Im- 
perial University  has  prepared  a 
very  useful  volume  which  treats 
of  the  relations  between  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Art.  The  main 
thesis  of  this  book  is  the  "Na- 
tivity" of  Japanese  Art.  Chinese 
influences  according  to  the  author 
were  merely  fertilizers  for  Jap- 
anese genius. 

VINCENT  VAN  GOGH.  By  W.  Uhde. 
Illustrated.  Allen  &  Unwin,  London. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  great 
artist.  The  black  and  white  and 
color  reproductions  are  excellent. 
It   is   a   very   impressive   volume. 


THE  IRREVOCABLE 
ANTIQUE 

(Continued  from   page  33) 

why  he  should  not  likewise 
adopt  the  restful  sofa  and  the 
loungy  chair,  now  that  these 
articles  have  emerged  from 
their  Victorian  resemblance  to 
Gargantuan  cream  puffs  and 
assumed  forms  of  smart  com- 
pactness. But  having  once 
made  such  concessions,  where 
on  the  way  to  complete  sur- 
render to  the  modern  shall  a 
halt  be  called  and  a  satisfactory 
compromise  be  effected  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new? 
To  that  question  there  may 
be  no  prescriptive  answer.  Most 
persons  will  pursue  the  course 
dictated  by  temperament  and 
experience.  Some  will  hitch 
their  wagons  to  the  tail  of 
time,  and  thereafter  will 
bounce  through  life  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  keep  constantly  up 
to  date.  Others,  more  reflec- 
tive, will  ultimately  perceive 
that  true  culture  endows  them 
with  two  hands:  one  for  reach- 
ing back  to  pluck  and  hold  the 
fairest  fruits  of  the  past,  the 
other  to  grasp  whatever  best 
the  present  affords.  Few  will 
find  themselves  quite  ambidex- 
trous; one  hand  is  likely  to 
work  more  freely  than  the 
other.  That  is  but  human,  and 
to  be  expected.  However,  for 
those  who  wish  to  undertake 
corrective  exercise  calculated  to 
extend  their  rearward  reach, 
the  accompanying  carefully  an- 
notated illustrations  may  af- 
ford helpful  suggestions. 


exceptionally  Hue  pieces oi  Antique 

>w  on  view  in  our  enlarged  shop 
arc  tnt-.sc-  three  silver  tureens.  1  he  large  tureen  was 
made  in  London  in  1803  by  J°rin  Ldwards  and 
rvobert  oalmon;  the  smaller  pair  by  /A.  rogelberg 
in  London  in    i~~<>.     1  on  will  find  in  our  collection 

—  one  ol  Ine  largest  m  the  world  emphasizing  (Quality 

—  innumerable  items  particularly  appropriate  tor 
wedding  >j;ifrs.  \\  nether  the  gin  chosrn  ne  a  small 
piece  or  ol  great  importance,  you  are  assured  ol 
lis    good    taste    and   cfuality. 

Une  Cdtavusnment  of 


SnglancL 

35  KING  STREET.  ST.JAMES'S 
LONDON  S.W.I 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

73/  E?iftkdvenue 

NEW  YORK 


TWO    RARE    PIECES    IN    SHEFFIELD   PLATE: 

A    Cjeorgian    cheese    dish    with    Dutch    oven    type    cover, 
c.   1765   and   a    preserve    dish   and   cover,  c.   17Q0. 
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Transform  your  apartment  into  a  greenhouse  for  gaiety 
...  a  sun  -  deck  for  summery  charm  ...  a  lounge  for 
luxurious  restfulness!  Smart  modern  pieces,  vivacious  slip- 
covers and  draperies,  a  change  of  floor  covering  .  .  . 
can  do  wonders!  As  America's  largest  maker  and  retailer 
specializing  in  modern  furniture,  we  have  at  your  disposal 
all  the  decorative  departments  you  need  for  a  modern 
home.  And  we  have  the  decorators,  too,  who  can  help  you 
plan  properly  ...  at  no  added  cost! 


MME.    MAJESKA 
Consultant  Decorator 


America's  Largest   Designers  and  Makers  of  Modern   Furniture 


ENGLISH  ANTIQUES 


One   of   a    pair   of   Adam   ma- 
hogany   armchairs    circa    1780 

DOUGLAS    GURRY 

Entire  Seventh   Floor 

5  EAST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


LLOYD'S 

JAPANESE  CRASSCLOTH 
WALL  COVERINGS 

Make  beautiful  walls — 
Write  for  samples — 

Visit  our  showrooms 


W.    H.   S.    LLOYD   CO.    INC. 

New    York  48    West    48th    St. 

Chicago  434  So.    Wabash    Ave. 

Boston  420   Boylston    St. 

Newark  45  Central    Ave. 


"Cupids" 
Antique  Panels  Louis  XVI 

HANDPAINTED  screene  in  Modern 
and  Period.  WALLPAPER,  PRINT. 
FABRIC  screens,  etc.,  all  designs. 
PLAIN  SCREENS,  for  your  own  deco- 
ration in  LEATHER,  CANVAS, 
FIBRE  board,  etc. 

Screens    can    be    taken    from    stock,    or 
made    to    your    special    order,    any    size 
and   as  many  panels  as  desired. 
Catalogue  upon   request. 

HOUSE   OF  SCREENS 

513   6th   Avenue  New  York 

Cllelsea      3-S857 


PLANS 


Before    building,    call    and    see   my    books    of 

plans    and    exteriors. 

f '  "Six  Houses,  Dutch  &  Cape  Cod"  $1 .  00 

Rnnira     J  "Si*  Early  American  Houses"  $1.00 

|  "Colonial   Houses"    $5.00 

L  "Stucco    Houses"     $10.00 

Five  to  thirty  rooms.  New  England.  Georgian. 

Tudor.     French    styles. 

HENRY   T.   CHILD,   Architect 

16   East    41st    Street  New   York 


Talking  Shop 


THAT  perennial  problem,  the 
wedding  present,  rears  its 
joyful  head  with  particular  im- 
periousness  at  this  season.  Here 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
solutions  we  have  seen:  A  nest  of 
three  mahogany  tables,  with  glass 
tops  and  lighter-toned  burl  bor- 
ders. Those  resplendent  glasses 
are  for  champagne  or  fruit  cup, 
and  are  of  English  crystal  with 
solid  prism  cut  bases.  "The 
House  of  Wedding  Presents." 
Photo  by  Dana  B.  Merrill. 


THIS  intriguing  lamp  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  one  of  those 
Modern  country  houses  spiced  with 
Oriental.  It  is  of  putty-colored  pot- 
tery and  the  shade  is  hand-woven  to 
simulate  a  coolie  hat.  The  cane  wood 
base  is  painted  lacquer  red  to  match 
the  silk  tassel  that  crowns  the  shade. 
Paul  Hanson  Co. 


ITEM  for  the  Corona- 
tion-conscious (and  who 
is  not  ? )  :  These  mugs  and 
beakers  are  of  the  finest 
Spode  brilliantly  decorated 
with  a  picture  of  Britain's 
new  Royal  Family.  Your 
grandchildren  will  be  as 
proud  of  them  as  you  are. 
They  are  issued  in  limited 
editions,  so  you'd  better 
hurry.  Copeland  &  Thomp- 
son, Inc. 


WE  are  proud  to  present 
herewith  the  most  excit- 
ing percolator  in  town.  It  is 
the  new  Electro-Brew  Coffee 
Maker,  with  a  magical  pump 
that  automatically  stops  the  per- 
colating when  the  coffee  is 
ready.  The  glass  bulb  has  deco- 
rative bands  of  platinum  and 
stands  on  a  base  of  black  bake- 
lite.     Hammacher   Schlemmer. 
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Talking  Shop 


THIS  graceful  console  table  would 
be  charming  in  a  formal  country 
house.  It  is  a  Queen  Anne  repro- 
duction in  solid  mahogany,  with  an- 
tique finish.  Because  of  its  size  and 
sturdiness,  it  would  be  perfect  for 
card  parties.     New  York  Galleries. 


ANOTHF.R  lamp  for  a  country 
house  interior  is  this  charming 
one  in  French  faience.  The  base  is 
cream-colored,  with  a  picturesque 
green  and  rose  design,  and  the  shade 
i*  in  natural  silk  trimmed  in  green. 
W.  &  J.  Sloane.  Photo  by  Louis 
\\i  rner. 


AN  elegant  modern 
silver-on-copper  dish 
for  sauces  or  compotes. 
The  two-lipped  bowls  are 
of  finely  cut  crystal;  and 
the  base  contains  a  com- 
partment for  hot  water  or 
ice  to  maintain  the  desired 
temperature  for  whatever 
you  may  be  serving.  Mrs. 
Kaye  Belmont. 


FOR  your  terrace  or  windowsill,  we 
ardently  advocate  this  lovely  old  Eng- 
lish Wedgwood  flower  pot,  dated  1790. 
The  colors  are  both  gay  and  delicate — 
Bisque,  with  green  and  cafe  au  lait  deco- 
rations. The  overall  height  is  six-and-a- 
half   inches.     From    Edward   Garratt. 


SWEET  SUMMER  EASE 


You  have  to  see,  sit  and  ride  in  our 
new  furniture  to  appreciate  its  high 
degree  of  beauty  and  ease.  3  Rattan 
pieces1.  2-roller  chair,  left,  uphol- 
stered in  sunfast  Sanforized  fabrics 


of  various  colors  ....  $40. 
4-roller  Chaisette  ....  $56. 
Lounge  cart,  in  water-repellant 
duck,  any  color  combination.  $81. 
All  have  removable  cushions. 


Summer  Furniture  Booklet  Now  Ready.  Send  for  Copy  "A" 

HfinrimfiCHEfi  ScHLEinmEfi 


145  EAST  57th  STREET  .  Since  1848 

1  block  East  of  Park  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 


CHILDHCCD 


INC. 


CLOTHES     MADE     IN 
OUR     WORKROOM 

Suit  $8.50  —  Dress  $9.50 

The    sturdy   custom    built 

sofa,    in    varied    chintzes, 

$48.00. 


Interiors  for  Children 
Custom   made  Furniture  and  Toys 
Layettes   by  French  Needlewomen 

32  East  65th  Street,  New  York 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  visit  our  showrooms  where  a 
wide  variety  of  antique  marble 
and  wood  mantels  are  on  display. 
Bear  us  in  mind  when  you  are  in- 
terested in  fine  reproductions  of 
hand-carved  marble  and  wood 
mantels,  mirror  frames,  etc.  You 
are  dealing  direct  with  the  manu- 
facturer. We  invite  quality  and 
price  comparison. 

"%t  mbe  Mantel  ^boppe,  3Knc. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Pres. 
251  East  33  St.  New  York 

Est.    1879 


DISTINCTIVE 

SUN  PARLOR 

YACHT,    TERRACE    and 

GARDEN       FURNITURE 


Stream  Line  Arm  Chair  No.  2 

See  our  display  on  the 
Terrace  of  the  Bride's  House 

Illustrated  Catalog 

GRAND  CENTRAL 
WICKER  SHOP,  INC. 

217  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


An 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  ISADORA  DUNCAN 

By 

IRMA  DUNCAN 

With  an  Introduction  by  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 

Illustrated  Monograph  on  the  Isadora  Duncan  Method  of  Instruction 
as  Taught  by  Irma  Duncan 

NOW  PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME— $1.50 


1423  Sixth  Avenue 


THE   KAMIN    BOOK   SHOP 
BARBIZON  PLAZA  HOTEL 


open  evenings 


New  York  City 
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Here  is   true   worth! 

Initial  outlay  slightly  more,  to  be  sure  .  .  .  and  a  delay 
in  delivery  of  48  hours,  required,  because  the  bedding  is  to 
be  hand  made.  .  .  . 

but  ...  it  will  be  superlatively  comfortable,  having  been 
fashioned  to  your  own  exacting  preferences;  it  will  be  long 
lasting,  due  to  the  high  quality  of  materials  and  professional 
workmanship  at  the  bench. 

We  submit  that  this  is  an  example  of  true  worth. 

Available  through  your  Interior  Decorator  in  eleven  of  New  York's 
most  exclusive  furniture  showrooms,  at  prices  ranging — for  a  mattress 
—from  $34.50  to  $160. 

Albano  *  Bodart  *  Brunovan  *  Cassard-Romano  *  Charak 
Kittinger  *  Nahon   *   Old  Colony  *  Schmieg  &   Kotzian  *  Shaw  *  Tapp 

WELLS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Boston 


Chicago 


WELLS 


TWO-IN-ONE  .  .  .  MODERN 
BRIDGE     DINETTE     .     .     . 


For  those  who  appreciate  beauty  and 
utility  combined,  we  offer  the  bridge 
dinette.  This  splendidly  constructed  and 
useful  five  piece  set  is  exclusive  with 
NEW  MODE.  The  chairs  are  covered 
in  opaleicent  duraloid.  Finishes  avail- 
able in  natural  Maple.  Walnut.  Mahos- 
any   or  color. 


$124.75  New    York    and     vicinity 
$135.00  Crated    F.O.B.    New   York 


NEW  MODE 
FURNITURE  COMPANY 

210    East   40th    Street,    NEW   YORK 

Manufacturers    of 
MODERN  FURNITURE 


Talking  Shop 


WE  are  all  agog  over 
Helena  Rubinstein's 
chic  new  way  of  serving  up 
her  famous  Beauty  Four- 
some. A  jar  of  Herbal 
Cleansing  Cream,  a  jar  of 
Novena  Night  Cream,  a 
cylindrical  box  of  Water 
Lily  Novena  Powder  and  a 
little  pot  of  Red  Coral 
Creme  Rouge  are  giddily 
tied  up  in  a  printed  kerchief. 


TO  scatter  about  among  your  deck 
chairs  and  white  iron  porch  fur- 
niture, these  incidental  rattan  stools 
would  be  most  convenient,  as  well  as 
decorative.  They  come  in  nests  of 
three,  and  the  whole  business  is  eigh- 
teen inches  high.   Gunn  &  Latchford. 


SOMETHING  really  '"dif- 
ferent" for  your  house, 
garden  or  dining  table  is  this 
amazing  little  self-contained 
fountain.  Think  of  eating 
a  crisp  salad  in  a  cool  shaded 
room  and  being  able  to 
watch  that  tinkling  cascade 
of  water!  It  is  run  by  elec- 
tricity, and  comes  in  antique 
copper  or  stain  chrome  fin- 
ish.    Scully  &  Scully,  Inc. 


AT  the  recent  Ail- 
American  Package 
Competition,  this  pack- 
age won  an  important 
prize.  And  no  wonder, 
for  could  anything  be 
more  dashing?  It  is 
known  as  the  Gentle- 
men's "Saddle  Bag," 
and  is  filled  with  luxu- 
rious toilet  requisites. 
Being  made  of  genuine 
leather,  pigskin  grained, 
it  makes  the  perfect 
travel  kit.   Pinaud's,  Inc. 


\ 
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Talking  Shop 


IF  you  go  in  for  really 
good  Modern  silver 
(and  you  should),  we 
recommend  this  ex- 
tremely handsome  tea 
and  coffee  service,  de- 
signed by  one  of  our 
best  silversmiths.  The 
four  pieces  are  com- 
pactly set  into  a  bake- 
lite  stand — a  grand 
thought,  these  days, 
when  space  is  at  a  pre- 
mium.    S.  Wyler,  Inc. 


NO  one  ever  has  enough  small 
tables  for  serving  drinks,  for 
smoking  gadgets,  for  after-dinner 
coffee.  By  way  of  doing  something 
about  this,  you  might  consider  this 
charming  little  nest  of  three  casual 
tables  of  Cuban  mahogany.  From 
Palmer  Embury. 


LEAD  garden  ornaments  have 
come  back  with  a  bang; 
which  is  nothing  to  marvel  at, 
when  you  see  examples  such  as 
this  around  town.  "Hush  Boy" 
WIS  imported  from  England, 
where  they  really  know  what's 
what  in  garden  matters.  The  bird 
bath  on  which  he  is  so  coyly 
perched  is  in  the  shape  of  a  shell. 
Wm.  H.  Jackson. 


SMOKING  accesso- 
ries are  always  in 
demand;  and  these  es- 
pecially attractive  ones 
— cigarette  cup  and  ash- 
tray— are  of  argenta 
pottery  with  silver  in- 
lay. They  were  de- 
signed by  W.  Kage  and 
executed  at  Gustavs- 
berg  in  Sweden.  Each 
piece  is  handmade  and 
signed.  From  Sweden 
House.  Photo  by  Frank 
Randt. 

—A.  H.  C. 
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A  Refreshing  Pattern  from  the  Birge  Showing  of  New 
Bordered  Wall  Papers 


As  a  background  for  furnishings  in  the  lighter 
mood,  here  is  a  pattern  refreshing,  sparkling,  color- 
ful, unusual. 

Five  pleasing  combinations  of  color  help  to  in- 
crease  the  opportunities  for  its  use.  With  it,  as 
in  all  new  Birge  patterns,  is  the  border  printed 
at  the  same   time  to  insure  perfect  color  match. 

Birge  maintains  an  art  department  with  a  corps 
of  artists  at  your  service  in  planning  wall  paper 
decoration.     Your   correspondence   is   invited. 


oflue/u 


M.  H.  BIRGE  8t  SONS  COMPANY 

390  Niagara  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Branches: 
CHICAGO,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.         NEW  YORK,  22  East  40th  St. 


PublL  Side 
j\L\y  to  to  /)  Inclusive 

ON     rHE    PREMISES    AT 

"INISFADA,"   MANHASSET 

LONG    ISLAND,   NY. 

Jlrt  Collection  of 

Qenevieve  Qarvan 
Brady 

\  niist  the  background  oi  the-  richly 
carved  paneling  <>t  the  sevent)  foot  ( treat 
I  lall  and  throughout  the  eighty  seven 
room  Tudoi  Elizabethan  mansion,  Mis 
Brady's  collection  as  it  has  been  there  con- 
tained  Foi  mam'  years  will  be  dispersed 
at  public  sale-  the  rare  and  valuable  English 
17th  and  18th  centur)  furniture  and  I  rench 
and  Flemish  Renaissanc  e  sc  ulptured  walnut 

pieces     boiseries   .^^^    mantels   of    various 

rooms  the  magnificent  Gothic  <\nd. 
Renaissance  tapestries;  antique  rugs,  with 
the  famous  loth  century  thirty-six  foot 
Ispahan  leading  in  interest. 

Choice  objects  ol  decoration  include 
Ming  and  K'ang  hsi  porcelains,  Rhages  and 
Sultanabad  pottery,  Staffordshire  silver 
resist  lustre  ware,  ( Ihelsea  and  How  figures,  a 
gold  lustre  service,  sporting  prints,  paint- 
ings, and  drawings,  exquisite  Spode  and 
other  English  table  china,  fine  English  table 

glass,  choice  table  ,\nd  other  linens,  con- 
tributing to  the  value  <^nd  importance  of 
a  collection   considered   one   of    the    most 

notable-  private  collections  in  the-  country. 

<l  Koibition  on  ibt  Premises  \iay  6tb  to  '>th  Prioi 
to  Sale  Idmission  >0£.  Proceeds  from  Exhibition 
t  barge  to  be  apportioned  among  Qirl  Scouts  Fed 
eration  oj  iiiciia  \cw  York,  Nassau  Hospital, 
!Mineola,  L.  7.,  and  the  Social  Service  (  ommittee 
oj  (  iiv   Hospital    Welfare   Island,  New  ?Wk. 

Admission  to  s.ilc  by  ( iiiJ  only 
Attendance  limited  to  capacity  oj  premises 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  TWO  DOLLARS 

Exhibition  and  Side  Under  Management  oj 

AMERICAN    ART    ASSOCIATION 

ANDERSON    GALLERIES  •  INC 

30  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Homage    to  Stravinsky 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


dance  drama      employing     sei 

variations,     pas    de    deux,    and 

codi,  but  instead  of  soloists  and 
a  large  corps  de  ballet,  there 
are  only  the  god  who  is  born 
and  Imalb  assumes  his  god- 
head, and  three  muses  from 
whom  he  has  lo  make  his 
choice.  On  each  he  confers 
Ik  i  sign  on  Calliope  the  stylus 
and  tablets  of  poetry,  on 
Polymnia  the  tragic  mask,  on 
I  i  i  psic  bore,  his  favorite,  the 
lyre.  Each  variation  character 
izes  the  nature  of  the  goddess. 
The  strong  buoyant  line  of 
bin  verse,  the  eloquent  ges- 
tures of  the  dramatic  artist,  the 
fluent  rhythms  <>i  the  dancer 
are  the  music's  accompaniment 
and  equal.  One  cannot  help 
recalling  (duck  and  Tchaikov- 
sky,  less  in   musical  quotations 

than  in  the  feeling,  and  simi- 
larly, George  Balanchine's  su- 
perb choreography  recalls  the 
school    of    Petipa,    but    as    it    is 

invigorated  by  contemporary 
developments  in  movement. 
His  Apollo  is  neither  a  Erigid 

echo  oi  Greece,  nor  a  flash  back 

to  the  ( oui  t  of  Versailles.  He 
is  the  god   ol   swimming  and 

dam  ing,  an  athlete  and  an 
artist,  the  brusque  and  vigor- 
ous portrayal  of  a  divine  boy. 
Stewart  Chaney,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  younger 

American    stage    designers,    has 

paid  remarkable  homage  to  the 

music  and  dancing,  in  his  cos 
tunics  and  decor.      1  le  has  been 

inspired  l>\  Nicholas  Poussin  to 

(teate  a  magnificent  landscape 
against  a  stormy  sky.  a  wild 
place  near  a  temple  which  has 
been  so  richly  decorated  that 
surplus  pieces  Of  its  decoration 
are  tumbled  about,  resting  on 
greal  satin  folds  of  a  canopy  of 
green,  white  and  blue  which 
make  both  skv  and  architec- 
tural fiame.  It  was  a  daring 
idea    to    increase-    the    scale    of 

the  set  up  to  the  vast  capacities 

of  the  Metropolitan  stage  for  a 

ballet  in  which  there  are  onl) 

four  dam  ei  s.  rather  than  to  re 
due  e  it  to  an  intimate  plan  as 
was  clone  when    the  ballet    was 

first  produced  in  1928  for  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Coolidge  in  Washington. 
"The  Card  Party"  was  com 
missioned    especially    for    the 
American     Ballet    by    its    l)i 
rector,    Edward    M.    M.    Wai 
burg,   who   is   responsible   for 
this  Stravinsky   festival.     It   is 
the  composer's  first  stage  work 

in    some   years  and    wholly    un- 


like anything  he  has  previously 
written.  The  dancers  are  the 
tanking  cards  in  a  game  ol 
poker,  and  the  idiom  ,,|  ja// 
and  contemporary  popular  so- 
c  ial  dancing  has  been  combined 
with  the  traditional  classic  spir- 
it in  a  marriage  of  enchanting 
piquancy.  Irene  Sharafl  lias 
rehabilitated  the  banality  of  a 
pack  of  cards  and  her  dancers 
clothed  in  ballet  skirts  with 
blue  wigs,  white  painted  fea- 
tures and  liny  gilt  crowns  pro- 
vide a  masked  ball  of  curious 
rharae  lets  who  might  have 
come  from  Lemuel's  Wonder- 
land on  their  way  to  Harlem. 

The  third  ballet  of  the  e 
ning  is  Stravinsky's  touching 
homage  to  Peter  Ic  haikowsky, 
"The  laity's  Kiss,"  a  ballet 
never  seen  before  in  North 
America.  The  libretto  is  taken 
from  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen's curious  tale,  "The  Virgin 
of  the  Lake,"  which  Stravinsky 
feels  cat  ties  a  symbolical  paral- 
lel to  the  tragic  history  of  the 
great  composer  of  "The  Swan 
Lake"  and  "Eugen  Oncgin."- 
It  is  a  complicated  production' 
in  four  scenes  and  suggests  thej 
epcx  h  of  18:50,  not  t he  period; 
of  Taglioni  as  "La  Sylphide," 
but  of  her  earlier  development, 
when  the  romanticism  of  the 
heirs  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
found  virtue  resident  in  Swiss 
village  maidens  and  nobility  in 
the  mountain  shepherds.  The 
dances  are  a  mixture  of  large 
orderly  classical  patterns,  the 
spirits  of  a  storm  blandishing 
mirrored  enlargements  ol  snow 
c  i  vstals,  and  the  peasant  Sc  huh 
plat  tier  of  a  wedding  b\  a  mill 
with  a  danc  ing  town  band  and 
hi  idesniaids  in  pink,  green  and 
white  candy  stripes  on  theil 
toes.  Alice-  Halicka,  a  Polish 
painter  of  refreshing  sensitiv- 
il\.  had  seen  similar  ballets  in 
the  Warsaw  of  her  youth.  She- 
has  taken  from  Viennese  and 
Parisicn  engra\  ings  of  a 
tur\  ago  everything  thai  might 
em  u  h  the-  spectacle.  But  just 
as  Taglioni's  clothes  seem  to  us 
more  like  ballroom  dress 
than  costumes,  so  do  1  lalicka  - 
seem  as  much  the-  frame  for  a 
creation  ol  \\)'M  as  a  revival  of 
time-  past.  Her  palette  shows 
how  mam  colors  arc-  close  t< 
tin-  whin-  in  a  snow  Hake  or  a 
sea  shell,  and  "Le  Baiser  de  la 
Lee"  is  allegoricalh  a  "Ballet- 
Blanc." 
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SPEAKING   OF  ART 


/>\   Mabi   I  anton  Roberts 


|  Degas  and  Ma  net  were  the 
lidilights  of  the  late  winter 
ii  shows.    Tuo  large  galler- 
it     Wildenstein's     were 
men  over  to  the  retrospec- 
ve  Manet  exhibition.    It  was 
stonishing  in  its  scope,  not 
e<  ause  it  displayed  the  great- 
.  >f   the    Manet   canvases, 
l)ii t  because  it  revealed  a  vi- 
biance    and    variety    to    the 
Llanet    achievement     that     I 
tad  not  dreamed  of.     I   had 
jlwavs  thought  of  Manet  as 
■he    great    pre-Modern    por- 
trait   painter,    but    not    as   a 
master  of  landscape,  seascape, 
in  emotional  painter  of  the 
j|}rand  Canal,  of  ships  in  com- 
fcat;  also  a  witt\  and  gay  man, 
flvho     found     everyday     life 
leeming    with    interest,    and 
Hvho  covered  his  canvas  in  a 
Inland  and  simple  manner. 

Manet  was  not  well  under- 
stood in  his  time.   He  seemed 
.(i  incite  antagonism  and  to 
nuke    enemies,    possibly    be- 
cause  he   was   so   essentially 
Km  individualist  and  so  curi- 
misIv  far  beyond  his  time.  He 
lias  been  most  seriously  com- 
Ipared  with  Baudelaire.  They 
■were  both  men  of  biting  ob- 
Jservation  and  nervous  sensi- 
bility.     To  a  critic  of  rare 
■discrimination,    "Manet    ap- 
pears   the    great    artist    who 
imbues  even   the   most  tern- 
ary figures  with  an  aspect 
Jol    timelessness." 

The  great  Degas  show  was 
held,  of  course,  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  its  epilogue  of 
twenty  paintings  at  Durand- 
Ruel's  in  New  York  was  a 
most  significant  display  of 
Degas  at  his  best— Degas  ro- 
mantic yet  exciting,  tender 
^et  prosaic,  wanting  to  rea- 
lize to  the  fullest  everything 
he  attempted  to  paint. 

Some  of  his  greatest  nudes 

were  to  be  seen  at  Durand- 

Ruel's,    perhaps    almost    the 

most     extraordinary      being 

Femme    Xue    Se    Coiffant, 

Vue  de  Dos,"  magnificent  in 

color,  in  design,  and  beyond 

rords  beautiful  in  flesh  tone. 

There  was  a  portrait,  too,  of 

fules  Finot,  a  languid  paint- 

of  dreamy  outline.    The 

rnme    Sortant    du    Bain" 


seems  a  little  out-of-drawing 
to  me,  but  I  am  willing  to 
concede  that  Degas  knew 
best.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  arresting  portraits  was 
that  of  the  painter's  father 
listening  to  guitar  music— 
an  inspired  canvas.  Degas' 
horses,  too,  are  beyond  com- 
pare—so alive,  and  moving  in 
that  confusing  way  that 
horses  do.  What  courage  to 
attempt  to  paint  horses'  legs 
in  motion!— Of  course  there 
were  ballet  dancers,  some  of 
the  loveliest. 

Courbet  and  Seurat  were 
given  a  beautiful  show  at  the 
Seligmann     Galleries;     and 
Rembrandt   came   to   life   at 
the  Schaeffer  Galleries.    The 
lost  "Juno"  was  shown  here, 
very    rich    and    golden    and 
round,  with  a  face  curiously 
unreal.     There    were    other 
Rembrandt*,  \ounger,  earlier 
paintings,    more    modern    in 
feeling  and   less  static,   pos- 
siblv  less  beautiful  in  color. 
1  no  of  the  loveliest  paint- 
ings I  have  seen  this  winter 
were  shown   at   Seligmann's; 
both   landscapes,  one  by  Re- 
noir, of  the  South  of  France, 
and    a    beautiful    Cezanne,    in- 
describably fresh  and  vibrant. 
\  rare  collection  of  beauti- 
ful home  furnishings  will  be 
I  eat  ured    in    a    sale    by    the 
American     Ait     Association- 
Anderson     Galleries,     Inc., 
early  in  May.  These  precious 
antiques  are  the  property  of 
Genevieve     Garvan      Brady 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Brady"). 
Among  the  pieces  of  unusual 
distinction  are  three  Tournai 
tapestries,  illustrating  the  ru- 
ral pleasures  of  Spring,  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn.  The  group 
of  Oriental   rugs   includes  a 
Sixteenth    Century    Ispahan 
and  a  North  Persian  palmette 
carpet.     The    silver    is    espe- 
ciallv    important,   embracing 
pieces  from  the  days  of  James 
II,  William  and  Mary;  not  to 
mention  a  fine  assemblage  of 
Spode,  Wedgwood,  Coalport 
and  Minton  china.     Among 
Mrs.  Brady's  sporting  prints 
are  some  interesting  Western 
scenes  by  Russell  and  Rem- 
ington. 
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AUTUMN 
IN 


SWEDEN! 
LAND  OF  SUNLIT  NIGHTS 


■ 


Clear,  sparkling  September  days  in  Sweden 

Gay,  friendly  Stockholm  salutes  the  festive 
Autumn  season  —  new  ballets  at  the  Royal 
Opera — smart  musical  revues — superb  meals 
in  lovely  restaurants — horse  racing  at  beau- 
tiful Ulriksdal — Sweden's  handsome  capital 
at  her  native  best. 

Then  visit  the  walled  city  of  Visby  smoth- 
ered in  September  roses  or  the  rich  Chateau 
Country,  when  its  sun  laced  boech  forests 
turn  to  exquisite  yollows  and  reds. 

Make  Stockholm  your  gateway  to  all  the 
northern  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating 
Baltic  region. 

Only  eight  hours  by  plane  from  London, 
Paris;  five  hours  from  Berlin.  By  through 
trains  from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  direct  in 
Swedish  liners  from  New  York  in  eight  luxu- 
rious days. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  or  us  lor  our  new 

"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights'* 

suggesting  delightful  trips  in  till  the  Scandina- 
vian countries — a  wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please   mention   Department      All. 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


TOP  OF  THE  POCONOS 


1800  feet  above  sea  level  in  its  own  3000-acre 
park,  Pocono  Manor  Inn  offers  health,  hospi- 
tality, sports  and  recreation  at  their  best. 
Swimming  in  beautiful  Lake  Minausin  on  the 
Manor  grounds,  golf  on  tournament  course, 
riding  over  20  miles  of  bridle  paths;  tennis, 
archery,  fishing.  The  comfortable  Inn  offers 
modern  rooms,  delicious  meals  and  a  round  of 
entertainment.  Dancing,  music  and  concerts 
are  included  in  these  well-organized  activities. 
Rates  are  reasonable — from  #5.00  per  person 
including  meals.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
to 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

P0C0N0     MANOR.     PENNSYLVANIA 
N.     Y.     Office:     522     Fifth     Ave.  VAN     3-7200 


Crickets  as   Toys  and  Pets 


By  \\  .  Ik) yd  Saxon 
(Continued  from  April) 


— 


f 
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The  traitorous  old  general 
and  his  wife,  gigantic  and  hu- 
miliated figures  (they  have 
chains  around  their  necks) 
carved  in  stone  adorn  the  caves 
of  the  old  Sung  capital;  and  to 
i his  day  the  Chinese  people 
show  their  contempt  for  them 
1)\  relieving  themselves  against 
the  (  rumbling  statutes.  Even 
the  \u  cha  kweis  taste  perhaps 
a  little  better  during  these 
present  days  of  traitorous  war- 
lords; for  the  masses  all  know 
the  story  and  relish  eating 
Kwei,  after  he  has  first  been 
fried  in  boiling  oil. 

A  little  later  in  the  morning 
one    hears    the   peddler   of    the 
small  white  rolls.    His  call  is  a 
merry   one:    "T'ang  ma   hwa," 
he  sings,   letting  his  voice  rise 
and  fall  as  he  clings  to  the  final 
syllable.     Sugared   horses'    tails 
are    what    the    strange    words 
mean:  and  the  small  white  rolls 
made   of   sugar,    oil   and    flour 
really   are   braided   as  are   the 
tails  of  Mongol  ponies  on  fes- 
tive occasions.    These  are  sold 
only  in   the  morning.    Late  at 
night  the  same  man,  trundling 
his     stove     on     his     shoulders, 
swinging  a  small  lantern  in  his 
left  hand,  picks  his  way  around 
the    mud   holes   in    the   streets 
with       undiminished      energy; 
and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
his  blood-curdling  whoop  shat- 
ters the  silence,  then  dies  away 
upon      the      moaning      wind. 
"Ying     mien     poa     poa!" 

By  noon  the  huttings  are 
filled  with  a  stream  of  food 
carts  and  hucksters,  the  latter 
on  foot,  shuffling  along  as  they 
balance  their  burden  on  either 
end  of  a  long  pole  laid  across 
their  shoulders.  Hot  tea  in 
great  copper  pots  is  here;  huge, 
nail-studded  wooden  boxes 
filled  with  steaming  rice;  brass 
dishes  of  stewed  mutton;  and 
copper   plates   containing   thin 


slices  of  beef  done  to  a  sizzling 
brown  in  its  own  juice.  The 
food  carts  have  an  inexhausti- 
ble stock  and  their  owner,  one 
knows,  has  prospered  in  the 
past,  since  he  has  been  able  to 
afford  an  elaborate  equipment. 
With  pride  he  pushes  his  cart 
before  him,  the  jars  gleaming 
in  the  sunlight.  He  has  real 
delicacies  to  sell— dried  fruits, 
peanuts,  melon  seeds  sugared 
and  plain,  bottled  water,  can- 
dies and  cigarettes.  His  cracked 
and  mended  jars  may  have  be- 
longed to  his  father's  father 
and  to  his  fathers  before  that, 
handed  down  with  the  profes- 
sion in  an  unending  line. 
Scrutinize  these  with  care,  for 
one  among  them  may  prove  to 
be  of  that  authentic  su-ni-po 
blue  that  was  lost  with  the  fall 
of  the  Ming  empire. 

And,  oh,  the  odor  of  the  hot 
roasted  sweet  potatoes  that  one 
group      carries      through      the 
streets.    Coolies   break   off    the 
skin  and  eat  them  without  but- 
ter, on  the  spot;  on  cold  days 
they  crowd  around  the  vendor's 
brazier    for    a    little    warmth. 
Housewives      serve      them      at 
luncheon.    Two   may    be    pur- 
chased for  seven  coppers,  which 
is  less  than  one  cent  of  Ameri- 
can   money,    less    than    a    ha'- 
penny of  British  currency.  Lit- 
tle wonder  it  is  when  prices  are 
so  low  that  peddlers  must  work 
the  whole  day  and  much  of  the 
night  to  make  the  barest  living. 
My  Number  One  boy  tells  me 
that    fifty    cents    a    day,    clear, 
represents  the  average  earning 
of  these  men.   And  this  is  Mex, 
which  means  less  than  twenty 
cents  of  our  money.  The  owner 
of  a  cart,   considerably   higher 
up  in  the  scale  of  things,  may 
make  a  dollar  and  a  half  on  a 
good  day;  that  is,  approximate- 
ly forty-five  cents. 

Last  week  saw  the  conclusion 


MODERN  REGENCY 

(Continued  front  page  36) 

to  a  great  need  in  this  country 
—a  need  for  a  creative  spirit, 
something  that  will,  in  times  to 
come,  be  expressive  of  the  clays 
in  which  we  live.  I  wish  that 
everyone  in  America  could 
spend  a  lew  hours  in  this  new 
Modern  Regency  house  at 
River  Ridge.  The  charm  of 
contemporaneity  is  so  inherent 
in  its  exterior  and  interior  de- 
sign that  I  think  it  should 
mean  a  new  conception  of  mod- 
ern design. 

River  Ridge,  where  I  have 
designed  an  exclusive  com- 
munity of  country  estates,  is 
twenty  miles  from  New  York 
City.  The  Park  at  River 
Ridge  is  abruptly  rolling  land 
of  many  levels  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  comprising  some  80 
acres  and  having  an  island  in 
the  river  on  which  is  a  boat 
house,  and  around  which  has 
been  planned  not  only  facili- 
ties for  boating  and  water 
sports  but  also  a  landing  field 
for  amphibian  planes.  The  ter- 
ritory abounds  in  historical 
significance  and  is  completely 
protected  on  the  south  by  a 
waterfall  and  a  mountain  deep 
ravine,  which  many  years  ago 
was  an  Indian  Trail.  On  the 
north  the  Park  is  adjoined  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
golf  clubs  in  the  East. 

of  the  Chinese  New  Year  cele- 
bration;    it     had     lasted     for 
eighteen    merry    days.    Before 
and  during  the  festivities,  the 
hutungs     throbbed    with    life. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  which 
asserts    that    "during    the    first 
part  of  the  first  moon  no  one 
has    an    empty    mouth."     One 
hopes  it  is  true;   that  all  have 
coppers    to   buy,    for   the   food 
carts    are    gay    and    attractive. 
Above  their  thick  and  padded 
gowns  the  peddlers  wear  smil- 
ing  faces,    as    though    business 
had    prospered    greatly.     The 
lantern   man,   an   amazing  fel- 
low  with   his   decorative  load, 
is   on    hand   days    in   advance. 
Doubtless  he  trades  on  his  abili- 
ty  to  make   people   laugh,  for 
he  is  chanting.  "You  buy  today 
what     tomorrow     you      throw 
away."      His    stock    of    paper 
dragons,  fish  and  tigers  dimin- 
ishes rapidly. 

Some  of  these  figures  of  the 
huttings  are  not  as  familiar  as 
in  the  past.  The  barber  is  seen 
less  frequently  now  than  for- 
merly. When  the  conquering 
Manchus  pushed  the  decadent 
Mings  from  the  dragon  throne 
he  was  a  familiar  and  powerful 
figure. 
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est  Your  Knowledge— 

This  is  not  a  game,  but  a  serious  question! 


Can  you  quickly  tell  the  peri 

each  one  of  these 


— Choose   the   correct   room   in   the  house   for   each? 

— Tell  which  could  be  used  together  in  the  same  room? 

— Select  the  furnishings  and  accessories  to  harmonize 
with  them? 

(  reate  a  charming  correct  room  around  one  of  these 
chests? 

— And  be  sure  you  have  the  right  answers  to  these 
questions  and  the  dozens  of  others  that  come  up 
ever)'   day  ? 

You  must  know  about  form,  color  treatment,  and  all 
decorative   .u^essories. 

You  would  not  expect  to  completely  enjoy  a  great 
symphony,  or  an  old  master,  without  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  authors,  their  times,  their  personalities, 
their  technique. 

The  same  is  true  of  furniture.     No  matter  how  many 


od  and  country  of 
chests? 


rare  pieces  you  may  examine,  or  own,  you  can  never 
hope  to  appreciate  them  intelligently  until  you  know 
something  of  their  origin  and  history. 

Wherever  you  turn,  there  are  beautiful  interiors 
offering  themselves  for  your  enjoyment.  The  lines  of 
a  chair,  the  detail  of  its  carving,  the  scenes  its  historical 
background  call  to  your  imagination,  provide  a  fasci- 
nation which  keeps  you   from  ever  becoming  bored. 

But  aside  from  the  cultural  aspects,  such  knowledge 
has  immense  practical  value. 

It  enables  you  to  create  a  beautiful  home  for  your- 
self—to buy  wisely  and  save  money,  choosing  furnish- 
ings which  will  never  be  "out  of  style."  And  should 
you  need  to,  you  will  find  the  door  open  to  a  delightful 
and  lucrative  profession.  Here  is  an  ideal  outlet  for 
your  artistic  talents,  and  a  fascinating  path  to  financial 
independence. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 
HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  INTERIOR  DECORATION 

(approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  State  of  New  York) 


enables  you  in  a  few  minutes  of  study  each  day  at 
home,  to  answer  any  of  these  questions,  and  countless 
others,  at  a  glance. 

Three  nationally  known  authorities  have  compiled 
this  series  of  thirty  short  lessons,  arranged  and  simpli- 
fied from  a  vast  mass  of  material  assembled  through 
years  and  years  of  practical  experience  and  research. 

Learn  to  create  lovely  rooms  to  reflect  your  per- 
sonality and   taste.     Know  historical  periods,   present 


Start  today  to  enjoy  beautiful  things — and  save 
money  by  not  wasting  it  on  unsuitable  things. 
Mail  the  coupon  today!  We  will  send  you  our 
free  booklet  describing  the  course  in  detail  by 
return  mail.  You  incur  no  obligation  whatso- 
ever. 


day  modern;  know  the  correct  fabrics  and  accessories 
to  choose.  Learn  about  the  mysteries  of  color,  har- 
mony, design,  arrangement,  treatment  of  the  new 
modes. 

Be  financially  independent!  There  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  a  trained  interior 
decorator.  A  fascinating  vocation — and  you're  your 
own   boss ! 


OVER  5,000  SATISFIED  GRADUATES! 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW! 

Arts    and    Decoration    Home    Study    Course    in     Interior 
Decoration, 

116  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  describing  your  Home  Study 
Course  in  Interior  Decoration. 

v  "     "         V 

-Name    . ., 

I ri  

Address   .....,; 


ITS  CROSS  PROUDLY  ACCLAIMS  ITS   NEUTRALITY 

ITS   SCENERY   JUBILANTLY    SHOUTS    ITS 

BEAUTY,  ENJOYMENT  AND    CONTENTMENT 

NOW  WITH  THE  DEVALUATION  OF  THE  FRANC  THE  DOLLAR  BUYS  42% 
MORE  IN  SWITZERLAND.    TRUE  COURTESY  AND  HOSPITALITY  AS  ALWAYS. 

•  •  • 

RAILROAD     FARES     HAVE     BEEN     REDUCED     UP     TO     45% 


NO    VISAS 


NO    MONEY    FORMALITIES 


BE  SURE  TO  INCLUDE  IN  YOUR  ITINERARY:  Geneva,  Berne,  Thun,  Bernese  Oberland 
with  Interlaken  and  the  Jungfraujoch,  Loetschberg,  Zermatt-Gornergrat,  Furka-Oberalp,  Lugano,  Lo- 
carno, Lucerne  and  its  Lake  District.   As\  for  Pac\et  AD'2. 

SWISS    FEDERAL    RAILROADS,    475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Official  Information  Bureau  of  Switzerland 


JUNE,  19:57 
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MANY  SCHEMES  FOR  OUTDOOR  DINING 

A  NEW  IDEA  IN  WOOD  PANELING 

RANCH  HOUSES  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 

VALUABLE  POINTS  IN  StLECTING  RUGS 


The  "Armin"  Love  Seat 
reme  Sizes 

le,  31 "  high 


AVF'O     CO 

222  East  Forty-Six  Street 
New  York  City. 


I 


Overstuffed  love  seats.     Comfort  and  quality  com- 
bined with  distinguished  charm. 


"Styled  for  Twentieth  Century  Living' 


The  "Superior"  Love  Seat 

Extreme  Sizes 

5~7"  long,  31"  wide,  32"  high 


222  E.  46  Street  is  conveniently  located  outside  of 
the  congested  traffic  zones — easy  parking  for  you 
or  your  chauffeur. 


Inspection  very 
cordially  invited. 
Sales  through 
Decora  tors   only 


Western  Representatives 
Johnstone  &  Herlihy 
816  S.  Figueroa  Street 
Los      Angeles,      Cal. 
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Antiques  &  Reproductions 


385  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW     YORK 


IN  PARIS,  11  RUE  PAYENNE 


IN  LOS  ANGELES,  JOHNSTONE  &  HERLIHY.  816  SOUTH  FIGUEROA  ST. 
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The  handcrafted  reproductions  of  18th  Century  French  furniture  created  by  Brunovan 
possess  those  authentic  details  sought  by  connoisseurs  of  fine  furniture  as  well  as  sim- 
plicity and  adaptability  to  the  modern  tempo. 

BRUNOVAN,  inc 

SYLVAIN  BRUNO,  PRESIDENT 
ANTIQUES  AND  REPRODUCTIONS 

18th  and  EARLY  19th  CENTURY  FURNITURE 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


THE      0\LT      WHOLESALE      FIRM      L\      THE       I^ITED      STATES      SPECIALIZIHG      IH      FREHCH      PURHITURE. 


LONT  JIC  URNFTORE  CO. 


560  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston 


New  York  Showrooms: 

385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Western  Representatives:  Johnstone  &  Her! thy 
816  So.  Figneroa  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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the  basis  of  all  decoration.  At  no  time  of  the 
year  is  color  more  necessary  than  late  spring, 
when  nature  itself  is  most  brilliant.  Beauty, 
charm  and  comfort  are  so  dependent  on  color 
in  the  decorative  scheme  that  it  is  placed  fore- 
most in  importance  by  decorators. 

Your  fabric  designer  has  blended  the  colors  of 
sprang  and  summer  into  the  most  charming  fab- 
rics. The  establishments  listed  below  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  you  with  hundreds  of  designs, 
colored  to  meet  any  decorative  need. 


Qlonault  f  mtr  l^rnratnr 

(Interior  Designer) 

whose  practical   experience  and   training  will  assist  you  in  selecting  the 
proper  fabric  and  color  best  suited  for  your  decorative  motif. 

Profit  by  your  Interior  Designer's  experience — the  results  will  prove  more 
than  satisfactory. 


Carrillo  Fabric  Corp. 

Herter-Dalton,  Inc. 

Seeley-Scalamandre  Co.  Inc. 


Arthur  H.  Lee  &■  Sons,  Inc. 


Morton  Sundour  Co.  Inc. 


The  Greeff  Company,  Inc. 


J.  H.  Thorp  &  Co.  Inc. 


To  Decorators:    The  publishers  of  ARTS  b   DECORATION  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a 
series  of  editorialized   advertisements  sponsored  by  the  above  progressive  fabric  houses. 
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116   Ea*t   16th  York,    N.   Y.     Subscription   is   $3.00   a  year,    35    cents   a  copy.     Eor   foreign   postage   add    $1.00;    for    Canadian    postage.    50    cents.     Entered    as    second    class' 

matter  at   the  post  office  at  East   Stroudsburg,   Pa.,  under  the  Act  of   March  3,   1879.     Copyright    1937   by    McBride,    Andrews   &    Co..    Inc. 
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Handmade  Furniture  of 

Distinction 


385   Madison  Ave. 
5th    Floor 

Los  Angeles 


TRUE   REPLICAS 
of 

Eighteenth  Century  Furniture 


DECORATORS 
FURNITURE  CORP 

Lloyd  Furniture  Factories,  Inc. 

Distinctive  Bedroom 
Furniture 

383  Madison  Avenue 

1st  Floor 


With  a  joint  entrance  opposite 
the  Ritz-Carlton,  stand  the  twin 
buildings,  383  and  385  Madison 
Avenue. 

Because  of  ideal  location,  dis- 
play space  suitable  for  the  deco- 
rative trade  and  a  prestige  of 
address  resulting  from  the  long 
tenancy  of  firms  preeminent  in 


THE  MANOR  HOUSE 

as 
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CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


383 
Renting  Office 
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SHAW    FURNITURE    CO. 

Established  1780 


383   Madison   Avenue 

3rd  Floor 
Tel.  Plaza   8  1381 


San  Francisco  Chicago 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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MAKERS       OF       FINE       TRADITIONAL 
AND      CONTEMPORARY      FURNITURE 

383   MADISON   AVENUE 


CHICAGO 

Merchandise    Mart 


LOS  ANGELES 

816  S.  Figueroa  Street 


Agents 
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STUDIOS 

Inc. 

LAMPS  &  SHADES 
of  Distinction 


385  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

5th   Floor 


CHARLES  M.  POTTER 

385  Madison  Avenue 

(6th  Floor) 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTER 

OF 

FINE  CRYSTAL 
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UNCHEON  is  ready  on  the  terrace  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  Cutler's  handsome  Feden 
se  in  Green  Village,  New  Jersey.     Henry  C.  Pelton,  architect.    Photo  hy  Gottschc 


PEN  SKETCHES  BY  LENNA  GLACKENS 

MRS    REGIXA  JAIS  has  invited  three  guests  for  an  informal  midday  snack  in  s   /  ^    J      /      /      I      1 

her  penthouse  garden  overlooking  Central  Park.   Photo  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals.  ~J\\J  T/  Iv'  J/vL  v   J  v 
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EARLY  supper  on  the  gable-end  terrace  of  Mr.  Robertson 
Ward's    country    house    at    New    Canaan.    Connecticut. 
The  owner  was  the  architect.    Photo  by  Gottscho. 


\^J  S  I  II.  recently  in  this  country,  the  phrase  "eat 
out  ot  doors"  suggested  onl\  acute  discomfort  to  the 
>\barite.  It  usualh  meant  carrying  heavy 
hampers  uphill,  sitting  on  the  damp  ground,  finding  that 
the  salt,  cocktails,  or  other  necessaries,  had  been  left  ir- 
retrievably behind.  To  woodsmen  and  park  commission- 
it  meant  woods  defaced  with  orange  peels  and  crum- 
pled-up  paper  napkins,  or  destroyed  altogether  by  ill- 
tended  camp  fires. 

Today,  impossible  as  it  sounds,  eating  out  of  doors  has 
become  the  supreme  luxury,  the  last  word  in  bon  vivre. 
The  first  step  in  the  civilization  of  the  "pique  nique' 
-  to  bring  it  within  easv  walking  distance  no  bon 
vivant  will  go  farther  .  No  longer  must  one  drive  for 
hours  to  find  the  right  place.  The  perfect  place  may  be 
ones  own  garden,  or  the  terrace  of  one's  favorite 
restaurant. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  the  food  off  the  ground, 
longer  need  one  crouch  in  a  primitive  attitude  and 
eat  from  the  level  of  ones  knees.  Now  one  mav  sit  at 
flower-decked  wrought  iron  or  glass-topped  tables  that 
harmonize  in  stvle  with  the  surrounding  trees,  and  eat 
the  most  sophisticated  of  meals  from  the  most  delicate 
of  serv  i 

S  me  serious 
souls  mav  object 
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'"T  OP  OF  THE  PAGE:  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tiffany  likes  to 
1  serve  late  breakfast  under  the  trees  on  her  estate  .-at 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  William  L.  Bottomley,  archi- 
tect. Photo  by  Gottscho.  —  Just  above:  Cool  drinks  on  a 
warm  day,  with  a  view  over  the  lake  in  Khakum  Woods 
at  Mrs.  James  C.  Rogerson's  Greenwich  home.  Courtesy 
Arden  Studios,  Inc.  —  Right:  Scotch  and  soda  and  a 
light  supper  in  Mrs.  Lefferts  Brown's  backyard  in  Waver- 
ley  Place,  New  York.    Photo  by  Richard  Averill  Smith. 
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ABOVE:  Cocktails  and  hors 
doeuvres,  flavored  with  a  breath- 
taking view  over  the  Santa  Barbara  hills 
at  the  California  home  of  Mrs.  James 
Ward  Thorne.  Fdwin  Clark,  architect. 
Photo  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals.  —  Be- 
low right:  Mr.  W.  S.  Corkran,  who  de- 
signed his  own  house  and  garden  at 
Millburn,  New  Jersey,  likes  to  eat  lunch 
in  this  verdant  outdoor  alcove.  Photo 
bv  Richard  Averill  Smith. 


posed  to  luxury,  that  only  rough,  homely  dishes  should 
he  eaten  in  her    (his?)  presence. 
This  is  pure  sophistry. 

There  is  nothing  coarse  about  the  food  of  birds  and 
butterflies;  and  who  ever  heard  of  an  animal  not  being 
as  comfortable  as  possible?  On  the  contrary,  discomfort 
is  a  human  invention,  and  the  sybarite  is  closer  to 
Nature  than  the  ascetic. 

Some  may  ask:  Why  eat  out  of  doors  at  all,  if  comfort 
and  good  food  are  to  be  chief  considerations?  (I  have 
known  only  one  man  who  insisted  on  eating  indoors  in 
summer,  and  he  liked  a  ceiling  above  to  keep  the  top 
of  his  head  from  flying  off.)  For  one  thing,  the  appetite 
increases  as  we  breathe  more  oxygen,  and  there  is  more 
oxygen  out  of  doors.  For  another,  when  eating  is 
leisurely,  as  it  always  should  be,  we  demand  entertain- 
ment, and  there  is  always  amusing  activity  out  of  doors, 
whether  it  be  in  a  quiet  garden  or  a  city  street. 

The  pleasures  of  eating  out  of  doors  in  the  country 
are  perhaps  too  well  known  to  need  dwelling  upon;  but 
to  New  York's  summer  population  within  recent  years 

has  come  a  new  source  of  en 
joyment   and    health.     In   the 
14  $V  Spring,    around    the    first    of 

May,  people  emerge,  pale  and 
smoky     from      the      interiors 
where    most    of    their    life    is 
spent,  md  begin   to  do  their 
eat-      (Continued  on  page  47) 
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AN  INTERLUDE 

The  Mysterious  Blooming  of  the  Mushroom 
By  Margaret  McKenney 


OPRIXG,  autumn— all  the  seasons— have  been  sung  in 
verse  and  praised  in  story.  But  there  is  another  season, 
not  quite  the  summer,  not  quite  the  fall,  a  backwater 
in  the  river  of  days,  an  interlude  when  time  stands  still. 
Of  this  between  season  few  know.  It  can  be  found  on  no 
calendar,  in  no  almanac;  it's  time  of  coming  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  has  its  own  personality,  its  own  atmos- 
phere—a scent  of  the  greenhouse,  of  the  tropical  jungle,  a 
bitter-sweet  mingling  of  summer  and  fall.  And  for  the 
initiate  it  has  its  own  traditions,  its  own  fairy  lore,  its  own 
literature  and  art. 

In  short,  this  nebulous  period,  this  shy,  this  elusive  time, 
recorded  only  in  the  notebooks  of  a  few  obscure  naturalists, 
is  the  mushroom  season,  held  by  the  silvery  web  of  its  sub- 
terranean growth  between  two  of  the  bold,  heaven-facing 
sections  of  the  calendar  which  divide  our  year  into  the 
four  seasons  which  everybody  knows. 

One  day  it  is  summer— trees  drowsing  in  contented,  full- 
foliaged  maturity— then  comes  a  few  days  of  rain,  followed 
by  a  warm,  not  hot  sun,  and  one  morning  we  awake  con- 
scious that  the  air  is  pregnant  with  new  life.  There  is  no 
sound,  and  yet  to  the  sensitive  inner  ear  there  is  a  stir  of 


growth,  an  eager  urge,  more  subtle,  but  just  as  apparent  to  | 
those  who  know,  as  the  song  of  the  mantling  sap  in  spring, 
or  of  the  growing  corn  on  a  hot  summer  night. 

Yes,  those  who  know  sense  a  stir  beneath  the  close- 
cropped  grass  of  the  upland  pasture,  and  there,  early  in  the 
morning,  while  the  lowlands  and  the  lakes  are  still  clotted 
in  mist,  we  find  the  first  meadow  mushrooms.  Nothing 
could  be  newer,  fresher  than  the  silky,  dewy  caps,  smooth 
as  the  rain-wet  cheek  of  a  child.  No  color  is  more  exquisite 
than  the  dawn  rose  of  the  intricately  fluted  linings  beneath 
the  rounded  tops.  How  quickly  they  have  answered  the 
silver  tap  of  the  rain!  Around  each  pearly  stem  lies  a  puff 
of  soft  warm  earth,  pushed  there  in  the  haste  of  the  up- 
ward urge. 

That  night  the  rain  falls  again  and  the  next  few  days 
are  still  and  warm  and  damp.  Again  we  awaken  to  air 
surcharged  with  the  significance  of  growth,  of  life.  Have 
you  ever  stood  on  the  prairie  just  before  the  dawn?  Over- 
head the  nighthawks,  lisping,  speed  on  airy  trails;  in  the 
grass  tranced  meadowlarks  await  the  signal  for  their  liquid 
notes.  And  all  is  tense,  held  in  an  ecstasy  of  waiting  for 
the  sun's  first  ray.  Thus,  for  a  few  days  is  nature  held  ex- 
pectant, and  then,  as  if  the  meadow  mushrooms  had  been 
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,<    pioneers,   a    fair)    host    springs    forth    throughout    the 

Lids  and  fields,  and  the  mushroom  season  is  reallv  here. 

u  iliis  season  the  woods,  to  one  who  sees  them  for  the 

,,v    time  .11  this  particular  moment,  show  an  entirely  new 

t        I  he  mosses  revive,  the  lichens  on   tree  and  rock 

n  vividly  colored  and  plumy  with  the  moisture  absorbed 
i,,n  rain  and  mist,  and  everywhere,  on  fallen  leaf,  on 
m  ken  twig,  in  all  the  rich  leal  mold,  on  ancient  loos  are 
Dushroom  growths,  representing  in  miniature  all  forms  of 
lu  undersea  world. 

We  stand  in  a  wood  ot  white  birch.  The  sun  is  thinly 
^eiled.  "broidered  upon  the  rain.'-  and  only  a  dim.  misty 
light  Hickers  through  the  quivering  golden  leaves.  Great 
•lumps  of  coral,  ivory,  rose,  cinder)  gray,  amber,  accent 
he  delicate  light  and  shade  beneath  the  grouped  white 
ranks.  I'1  die  shadow  there  is  a  gleam.  The  sun  is  still 
lidden  above  the  feathen  tops,  but  against  that  stump 
rows  a  mass  ot  mushrooms,  colored  with  a  pigment  so  pure 
n  tone,  so  vivid  a  cadmium  orange,  that  the  air  is  vibrant 
s  if  a  shaft  of  sunlight  had  broken  through  the  clouds  and 
Hummed  this  spot  only,  in  all  the  woods.  They  are  jack 
('Lanterns.     Two  days  before  they   were  not.     Rut  the  sil- 


very web,  trembling  with  leashed  force  within  the  rotting 
log,  felt  the  mystic  overtone  of  this  between-season  life,  and 
this  marvel  of  color  and  form  burst  forth.    Cap  is  massed 

ainst  cap.  and  vet  each  is  so  carefully  placed  that  nothing 
interferes  with  the  earthward  rain  of  spores,  the  life-sparks 
of  this  exuberant  growth.  Yes,  a  life  so  exuberant  that  all 
night  long  these  clusters  glow  with  an  eery,  phosphorescent 
radiance,  a  soft  unwavering  mysterious  force,  heatless  and 
pure  as  the  firefly's  perfect  light. 

We  pass  onward  to  a  grove  of  pines  where  amid  the 
bare,  lower  branches  the  light  seems  shot  with  silken  rain 
and  here  find  a  kingly  group  in  orange-red  robes,  collared 
and  flecked  with  cream-white  ermine.  Unchanged  through 
the  ages  these  Amanitas  exist  today  in  our  New  World 
woods  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  they  grewT  centuries  ago 
on  the  Aegean  Isles.  There  the  Greeks  sought  them,  call- 
ing them  Caesar's  Amanita,  and  considering  them  a  deli- 
cacv  fit  for  royalty  only,  a  food  equalled  only  by  nightin- 
gale's tongues.  Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  prepare  them 
tor  the  table— only  the  nobles  might  touch  them  and  special 
golden  dishes  were  set  aside  in  which  to  serve  them. 

Near  them  is  another  group.      (Continued  on  page  43) 


THE  remarkable  photographs  on 
these  two  pages  were  taken  by  the 
Author,  in  the  very  climactic  instant  of 
that  twilight  season — the  moment  of 
powering  of  a  mushroom. 
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William    Yarrow,    Painter 
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MURAL    PRESENTING   DIFFERENnM 


A   MURAL,  12  feet  long  and  five  feet  high, 
painted  by  William  Yarrow  for  the  coun- 
try house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Lawrence  Tibbert. 
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Photo   by   Juley 


WPHASES   OF   MUSIC   l\     AMERICA 


HIS   mural    has   been   placed   over   the 

fireplace  in  the  music  room  on  the  Tir> 

etts'  country  estate  .n  Wilton.  Connecticut 
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Tl  lis  very  striking  Alpine  ad 
venture  into  the  world  ol 
screens  was  brilliantly  undertaken 
.iii.I  achieved  by  Charles  Hasker- 
ville,  1 1  .  who  is  deservedly  weJl 
known  .is  one  ol  the  best  ol  <>ui 
decorative  painters.  Ii  is,  nol 
surprisingly,  called  "Mountain 
Goats,'  and  belongs  to  Mis 
(  harks  S  I'ayson  rhe  colon 
i„ ,, .  .is  in  .ill  ol  Mi.  Baskei 
v  ,n.  s  work,  are  daring  yet  not 
flamboyant.  Photo  by  Juicy.  Cour- 
tesj   Reinhardl  Galleries. 


ANTASTIC  SCREENS  BECOME  A  PANORAMA 


ha  i     re  11  owne  «1 
French  lacquei  artist, 

n      Mum. in. I,      lias      dc 

nc. I  .1  numbei  ol  dis 

misIh  .1  s!  reeni  !<>■  the 

ll    l  xposition        Tins 

is  iii  ni\  panels,  in 

k  and  white  lacquer, 

l  iIk    heron  design  is 
1 1>  I  \    engraved  —  an 

Ml  iflf       .111.1       II  II  II  s  II  .1  I 

e  tin  .i  cool  Modern 
n     Photo  bj  Bonne] 


AGAIN  Jean  Dunand  employs  his 
eloquent  and  fanciful  bird  motif — 
this  time  in  a  two-panel  screen  in  gold 
and  black,  whereon  a  narcissistic  mara- 
bout at  once  admires  himself  and  keeps 
a  weather  eye  out  for  his  breakfast. 
Photo  by  Bonney. 


OF  TRA  VEL 


(CHARLES  Baskerville,  Jr.,  seems  to 
^-*  be  as  fond  of  quadrupeds  as  M. 
Dunand  of  birds.  This  screen,  we  think, 
5  a  most  whimsical  one.  "The  Cats' 
Parade"  might  have  been  suggested  by 
any  conglomeration  of  backyard  felines, 
but  Mr  Baskerville  realizes  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  chequered  his  lineage,  the  cat 
is  always  graceful.  Property  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Miller.  Photo  by  Juley.  Cour- 
F'.uil  Reinhardt  Galleries. 
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i  BOVE  Is  i  ven  appropriate  screen  tor  a  French  Period  room. 
V  It  is  decorated  with  an  airily  romantic  design  after  Fragonard, 
,1  is  executed  in  the  most  delicate  and  effervescent  colors,  on 
ither.     From  Venezian  Art  Screens. 


"y  01)  might  find  this 
*■  strange  and  decora- 
tive flower  in  the  gar- 
dens  of  Kublai  Khan  or 
growing  wild  and  tan- 
gled along  the  hanks  of 
the  Shalimor.  Here  it 
has  been  transplanted  to 

adorn  an  unusually  line 
screen,  which  was  de- 
signed b  y  Dorothy 
Kettig. 


PHIS  screen,  elo- 
-*■  quent  of  the  jungle 
and  its  savage  myster- 
ies, was  also  designed 
and  executed  by  Doro- 
thy Kettig,  and  is  aptly 
dubbed  "Congo."  The 
background  here  is  yel- 
low, the  trees  white, 
the  foliage  blue-green, 
the  flowers  pink,  and 
the  birds  pink  and  black 
with  steel-blue  heads 
It  is  the  property  of 
Mrs.   Phillip  Carroll. 
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PHOTOMURALS  make 
dramatic  decorations 
for  screens,~and  are  espe- 
cially happy  in  Modern 
settings,  as  they  give  a 
sense  of  space  and  endless 
vista.  At  the  extreme  left 
you  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  bring  the  far  mountains 
into  your  room.  National 
Studios. 


ANOTHFR  photomural- 
ed  screen  by  the  Na- 
tional Studios  takes  you 
out  on  wide  moonlit  wat- 
ers aboard  a  graceful  little 
sailboat.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
screens  shown  on  these 
three  pages  are  so  satisfy- 
ing in  the  illusions  they 
create  that  they  would  al- 
most take  the  place  of  an 
actual  trip.  You  could,  in 
short,  spend  your  vacation 
at  home,  if  you  had  screens 
such    as    these    about    you. 
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SWIMMING 
POOL 


ISLANDS 


BURLING*  Aff 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Photos   by  Victor  de    Palma   from    Black   Star 


More  and  more,  these  days,  is  sculpture  coming  back 
into  its  own  as  a  form  of  decoration  for  gardens,  pools, 
terraces  and  other  outdoor  amenities.  This  return  has,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  with  a  renaissance  of  the  horrific  iron 
deer  of  the  Hudson-River-Bracketed  era.  Naturally,  there 
are  prevalent  many  nude  marble  ladies  of  caryatid  stature, 
whose  arms  and  shoulders  are  laden  with  fruits  and  flowers 
and  whose  names  are  "Spring"  and  "Autumn,"  or  elabo- 
rations of  both.  These  have  their  own  place  and  are  most 
effective  in  more  or  less  conventional  setting^,  as  in  gardens 
landscaped  a  la  Versailles  or  Boboli. 

There  are  those  garden-lovers,  however,  who  would  seek 
something  new  and  significant,  something  that  bespeaks 
the  present  and  perhaps  the  future,  in  plastic  ornamenta- 
tion. And  to  such  venturesome  souls  we  recommend  the 
imaginative    and     fluid     forms    of    really    good     Modern 


abstract  sculpture  with  its  suggestive  economy  of  line. 
On  this  page  are  three  designs  for  swimming-pool  islands 
by  Jose  Ruiz  de  Ribera,  which  were  shown  at  the  recent 
Fifty-First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  New  York.  These  designs,  we  feel,  are  extraordinarily 
eloquent  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  They 
have  that  dramaticallv  luminous  quality  which  is  necessary 
against  the  changeful  background  of  water.  A  remarkable 
mobility  is  apparent  in  them,  even  to  the  prejudiced;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  they  would  become  an  inseparable 
part  of  their  aqueous  surroundings.  Their  motifs  are  com- 
plex but  unfretful;  and  their  light  and  shade  are  so  well 
articulated  that  they  are  capable  of  receiving  and  echoing 
a  thousand  shifting  tones  of  color.  We  can  think  of  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  to  come  upon  these  cool  and  fluent 
forms  rising  out  of  a  garden  pool. 
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Till   lovely  formal  garden,  with  its  weathered  muhImI  and 
box  bordered   flower  beds,   lies   nist   below   the   tern 

COTSWOLD  AGAIN  INFLUENCES 
AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE 


ll\  (ill  es  Edgertois 


T 


ill  house  thai  was  buill  in  Greenwich  for  Mis.  O.  M. 
Mitchel  had  the  advantage  ol  the  combined  talent  oi  its 
architect  and  landscape  architect  From  the  ver)  start. 
Ellen  Shipman  did  the  landscape  work  and  Alfred  Hopkins 
v  Associates  were  the  architects  For  the  house.  It  is  a  ver) 
acceptable  adaptation  of  the  Cotswold  style  to  American  ion 
dttions  and  climate;  and  certainly  no  Cotswold  house  that 
we  know  has  had  the  advantage  ol  such  delightful  gardening. 


It  was  built  in  1929  and  as  the  photographs  have  only  re- 
centl)  been  taken,  there  has  been  ample  time  for  the 
gardening  to  develop  and  the  house  to  adjust  itself  to  its 
setting.  It  is  larger  than  the  usual  Cotswold  eottage  except 
where  a  eelebrux  like  Madame  Navarro  nee  Man  Anderson. 
joined  two  Cotswold  houses  together  as  she  did  so  delight- 
Full)  in  Broadway.  England.  We  understand  that  the  archi- 
tects specialized  in  this  stvle  but  assured  us  that  they  have 
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ELLEN    SHIPMAN,    L.A 


THIS  little  Tudor  entrance  to   "the  small  house"   is 
1  as  closely  allied  with  the  grounds  as  any  garden-gate. 


Photos   by   Harry   G.    He; 


personally  measured  and  drawn  out  the  very  delightful 
details  of  the  Cotswold  builders.  The  great  charm  of  the 
Cotswold  house  is  in  the  proportion  of  its  windows.  They 
are  invariably  long  and  narrow.  It  is  this  narrow  width 
window  that  gives  the  Cotswold  house  its  individuality. 
While  each  single  window  is  narrow  there  can  be  any 
number  in  a  grouping,  though  three  are  the  best  combina- 
tion not  only  for  architectural  proportion  on  the  outside 
bul  tor  furnishing  on  the  inside.  A  four-group  window 
makes  the  balances  too  long  and  the  curtains  too  big.  A 
group  of  three  is  entirely  adequate  for  light  and  the 
draperies  are  always  in  better  proportion. 

The  striking  features  of  the  Cotswold  structure  are  always 
the  old  stone  roofs;  the  English  builders  cut  their  material 
lor  the  walls  and  the  roof  from  the  same  source-the  fields. 
The  small  stones  were  cut  for  the  roof,  larger  ones  for  the 
walls.  None  of  the  stones  are  of  any  great  size,  so  that  the 


structural  unit  is  small.  It  is  astonishing  how  nearly  concrete 
block  properly  treated  can  be  made  to  resemble  the  Cotswold 
stone.  The  Cotswold  roofs,  however,  are  most  memorable. 
They  are  made  of  smaller  stone,  usually  with  one  wooden 
peg,  sometimes  two,  filled  in  the  end  of  the  stone  and  caught 
up  on  the  roof  lath.  There  is  no  boarding,  the  joints  are  very 
far  from  tight  so  while  the  Cotswold  roofs  are  everything 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  artistic  effect  those  who  have  to 
live  under  them  seldom  say  a  good  word  for  them.  They  are 
not  very  snug  when  it  rains  and  the  cold  winter  winds  blow 
through  them.  Fortunately  it  is  not  so  cold  in  England  as 
here,  even  in  winter  time. 

The  American  substitute  is  slate  and  the  rougher  the  slate 
the  better,  and  important  to  the  design  of  the  roof  are  varying 
thicknesses  of  slate  and  particularly  graduated  courses,  which 
m  the  Cotswold  country  start  with  4  or  5  inches  in  exposure 
at  the  eaves  and  the  small  slates  near  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
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sometimes  less  than  2  inches,  ["his  graduation  in  the 
coursing  is  .1  unique  Feature.  Tins  system  has  been  employed 
on  the  Mitchel  hous< 

rhc  walls  are  ol  native  stone  Eound  in  the  vicinity  ol 
Greenwich  and  cut  to  shape,  rhere  are  excellent  quarries 
neat  b)  and  seamed  face  stone  was  selected.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  simulate  the  old  stone  trim  ol  England, 
the  window  casings  and  the  dooi  casings  were  made  in  cast 
stone  colored  to  match  the  tone  ol  the  natural  stone.  It  is 
astounding  what  an  old  effect  ma\  be  obtained  in  cast  stone. 
Not  onl)  is  it  successful  Eoi  exterior  work  but  lor  interior. 
1  he  mantels  were  all  east  stone  and  look  as  if  the\  were 
originals  from  some  old  English  house. 

One  ol  the  most  important  features  of  the  house  is  the 
dining  room,  which  is  panelled  in  old  boisserie.  On  the 
hist  floor  there  is  a  \er\  charming  living  room  in  the  big 
gable  with  the  hav  window  in  the  end.  hack  of  this  a  library, 
then  comes  the  stair  hall  and  the  dining  room  at  the  side. 
and  hack  of  it.  with  a  guest  room  in  front,  a  kitchen  and 
butler's  pantrj  completing  that  portion  of  the  house-  \ 
unique  and  particularly  appropriate  addition  is  the  small 
house  beyond  which  is  a  sort  of  studio  in  which  there  is  a 
roasting  apparatus  at  the  fireplace  and  where  family  parties 
are  held  Erom  time  to  time.  Cocktails  are  available  there  but 

no  bar. 

On    the   second   stor\    there   are   but    three   master's   bed 
rooms,  each  with  a  bath,  and  lour  servant's  rooms. 
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Renoir  Room 


T  N  this  collection  of  rooms  decorated  to  harmonize  with  sig- 
nificant  paintings,  the  Renoir  Room  was  one  of  great  dignity 
and  elegance.  With  a  Louis  XVI  mantel  was  combined  an 
Eighteenth  Century  Aubusson,  and  rich  boiseries  with  panels 
of  green  and  white.  In  addition  to  the  four  Renoirs,  there 
were  a  fine  Degas,  a  Vuillard  and  a  Derain.  Isabella  Barclay, 
Inc.,  decorators.      Lighting  by  R.  J.  Bosshardt. 


Photos   by   Gottscho 


DISTINGUISHED  ROOMS  OF   THE  MONTH 


From  an  Exhibition  of  Interiors  at  the  Decorators'  Picture  Gallery 
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Manet   Room 


Paintings  for   Renoir   Room    loaned   by:    Durand    Ruel,    Mr. 
Carroll  Carstairs,  Marie  Harriman  and   Knoedler  Galleries. 


T  NTERESTINGLY  combined  in  the  Manet  Room  were 
■*■  famous  French  paintings  and  extremely  well-designed 
Modern  American  furniture.  On  this  page  are  two 
views  of  this  room,  where  the  walls  and  draperies  were 
of  rose-beige  silk  pongee,  and  the  carpet  a  deep  crimson. 
On  the  walls  were  a  fine  Manet,  "Madame  Martin  in  a 
Black  Hat,"  an  arresting  Renoir,  a  Picasso,  a  Dufresne 
and  a  Guys.  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson,  Inc.,  decorators.  Win- 
dow lighting  by  Wendel,  Inc. 


THE  Modigliani  Room  had  yellow  copper  walls  and  a 
white  ceiling;  and  the  furniture  was  a  combination 
of  French  Empire  and  English  Regency.  The  paintings 
included  Modigliani's  "Jeune  Homme,"  a  Picasso,  a 
Matisse  and  a  de  la  Fresnaye.  Diane  Tate  and  Marian 
Hall,  Inc.,  decorators.     Lighting  by  Thomas  S.  Kelly. 


THERE  were  only  two  pictures  in  the  Matisse  Room 
— Henri  Matisse's  "Still  Life  with  Pineapple"  and 
"Profil  et  Fleurs"  by  Redon.  The  furniture  was  a  light 
baroque  modern  adaptation,  except  for  the  unusual  Portu- 
guese red  lacquer  chairs  with  yellow  seats.  The  carpet 
was  gold  and  yellow  and  the  curtains  were  of  antique 
silk.     McMillen,  Inc.,  decorators.     Lighting  by  Wendel. 


Paintings     for     Manet     Room     loaned     by:     Carroll     Carstairs,      Marie 
Harriman  and    Knoedler  Galleries,  and   Wildenstein  and  Company,    Inc. 

Paintings    for    Modigliani     Room    loaned    by:    Valentine, 
Knoedler,  Jacques  Seligmann  and   French  Art   Galleries. 

Paintings    for    Matisse    Room    loaned    by:    Marie 
Harriman     and     Jacques     Seligmann      Galleries. 
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Ini"  Room 


Matisse    Room 


ANOTHER  woodland  »cene,  profoundly  poetic  in 
conception,  as  well  u  in  craftsmanship,  tnakei 
.1  graceful  panel. 


LOOKING   INTO 
THE   FOREST 

Wood  Carving  with  Perspective 
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By  Roger  \\  hitman 


|  \  spite  ol  the  e\  idem  e  ol  work  on  wood  w  nh  tools.  N  A 
Fendcrson  is  right  in  denying  thai  he  in  a  wood  carvei 
follows   none1  ol    I  ho   traditions  ol    that    ancient    art.   \N 
carving  is  essential^  lot  the  embellishment  ol  surfaces 
would  otherwise  be  plain  and  uninteresting.  In  that,  Fci 
son  In  ids  no  appeal.  I  lis  whole  feeling  is  for  picture  mal 
.is  shown   h\    his  lifetime  of  illustration  and  «>l   art.   li  1 
mind   wood  and   tools  are  hut   another  form   of  papei 
pencil. 

There    was    no   deliberation    in    his    turn    to   carvili 
came   from  the  more  or  less  accidental  gilt   ol   a  disci 
bench  and  tools  In  .1  friend  famous  for  ecclesiastical  v 
work.  Fendcrson  had  no  urge  to  use  them.  When  he  b 
to  experiment,  it  was  more  to  stop  his  friend's  nagging 
foi  am  desire  ol  Ins  own.  lie  made  a  sketch  on  a  plank 
proceeded  to  gouge  awa\  the  wood  along  his  penciled 
As  he  worked,  n  dawned  on  him  that   he  had  control  1 
third  dimension:  that   in  place  of  unmoving  shadows 
in   pencil   or  brush,   he  had   shadows  that    were  actual 

alive, 

Composition  a\m\  perspective  remained  as  the\  had  a 
been  to  him.  lie-  had  no  thought  that  then-  was  an) 
new  in  making  «i  picture  in  full  perspective  h\  elm 
a  piece  of  board.  He  was  producing  the  same  kind  0 
tuns  as  before,  but  in  another  medium,  and  one  that 
greatei  freedom.  It  was  an  untrodden  held.  He  hi 
guides;  he  had  to  develop  his  own  methods    He  foun 


"THE    dark   oak   buffet   in   the   dining   room   of  Charles    Keck    is 
decorated     with    spirited    covered-wagon     and     Indian    scenes 


possibilities  so  fascinating  that  he  gave  ever)  spare  minute 
to  experiments.  Demanding  surfaces  to  carve,  he  built  a 
storage  chest  for  his  studio,  and  made  pit  tines  all  over  it. 
That  finished,  he  built  another,  and  with  each  essa)  his 
work  became  freer  and  bolder. 

His  sculptor  friend  Charles  Reck  became  interested,  and 
in  buying  one  of  the  chests,  gave  to  Fenderson  the  en- 
couragement of  producing  salable  work.  His  ambitions 
aroused,  Fenderson  next  built  a  buffet  decorated  with  cover- 
ed-wagon and  Indian  scenes.  In  its  design  and  construction, 
as  in  his  carving,  Fenderson  had  no  experience  to  guide 
him.  For  its  design,  he  called  on  his  feeling  for  proportion 
and  balance.  Its  construction  and  that  of  all  of  his  later 
furniture  was  for  eternitv. 

The  buffet,  with  its  Indian  head  drawer  pulls  capping  the 
decorative  effect  of  its  pictured  panels,  was  bought  bv  Mr. 
Keck,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  dining-room  that  is  in 
every  sense  unique.  A  dining-table  and  chairs  were  produced 
to  match;  then  more  furniture,  and  finallv  a  double  and 
two  single  doors,  which  in  their  large  surfaces  gave  Fender- 
son his  great  opportunitv.  He  made  the  most  of  it  with 
extraordinary  results. 

The  doors  are  of  heavy  oak  planks— oak  being  the  only 
wood  on  which  Fenderson  works— put  together  with  double 
dovetail  wedges. 

On  each  side  of  the  pair  of  doors  is  an  illustration  in  two 
pal  ts.  In  one.  lines  of  Indian  braves  and  squaws  are  descend- 


T~"HE  deeply  carved  doors  depict  the  encounter  of  a  frontiersman 
•*■  and  an  Indian  warrior. 


SLL  V  \1XA  iYSXO.  \  \ 


STILL   another   Indian   scene,   with   a   brave   watching  beside   a 
camp-fire,  makes  a  decorative  and  eloquent  panel. 

ing  from  a  hilltop  encampment,  with  all  of  the  effect  of  great 
distance  between  the  far-off  cliffs  and  the  stream  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  other  side  is  a  meeting  of  a  frontiersman  and 
a  warrior.  Here  again  perspective  is  true  from  the  distant 
landscape  to  the  camp-fire,  the  dog  and  the  bulrushes  in 
the  foreground.  The  single  doors  are  of  equal  interest,  with 
woodland  and  Indian  scenes  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other, 
a  group  of  warriors  nearly  life  size. 

The  work  is  little  short  of  wizardry;  for  with  a  depth  of 
cut  of  but  1/16-inch— never  (Continued  on  pagt 
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THE  GRAN  DADDY  OF  THE 


DUDE  RANCH 


By  Eloise  Roorbach 


R 


ANCHO  Santa  Margareta  y 
las  Flores. 
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GAIN  the  wise  architects  of  the  present  are  turning 
to  the  past  for  inspiration.  Again  they  are  giving  earnest 
attention  to  those  immemorial  houses  of  adobe  which  still 
stand  in  many  a  fertile  valley  of  southern  California,  no- 
ting the  classic  beauty  of  simplicity,  the  dignity  of  un- 
adorned walls,  the  impressiveness  of  houses  which  men  have 
builded  for  themselves,  with  their  own  hands,  with  neces- 
sity commanding  choice  of  materials,  with  uses  and  joys 
and  pride  of  posterity  ever  in  mind.  They  are  again  be- 
coming conscious  of  the  fact  that  "it  is  possible  to  build 
a  plain  cottage  with  such  symmetry  as  to  make  many  a  fine 
palace  look  cheap  and  vulgar."  They  are  recalling  afresh 
that  beauty  must  be  organic  and  that  no  amount  of  ap- 
plied ornament  or  subtle  coloring  can  alter  or  correct  an 
intrinsically  poor  or  mean  structure. 

Why  are  those  adobe  ranch  houses  standing  beneath 
ancient  pepper  trees  or  on  treeless  plains  inspiring  so  much 
of  our  fine  modern  domestic  architecture?  Because  they 
tell  a  story  of  man's  thought,  ideals,  skill,  because  they  are 
a  record  of  his  struggles  with  the  wilderness,  his  triumphant 
use  of  the  only  building  material  at  hand,  the  earth  beneath 
his  feet.  Lacking  tree  and  stone,  he  made  bricks  of  earth 
and  wild  grasses,  dried  them  in  the  sun  and  set  them  in 


room-sized  squares  that,  as  need  arose,  could  be  extended 
in  ells,  continued  to  form  patios  for  pleasant  living  or  de- 
fense. The  "weight  of  earth  was  in  them",  "the  light  of 
heaven  upon  them,"  tree  shadows  made  sentient  murals 
across  them,  wild  grasses  and  shrubs  touched  them  and 
made  them  one  with  the  fields  they  stood  upon.  They  rose 
from  the  earth  like  huge  boulders,  well  rooted,  weathered 
to  a  harmonizing  grey.  There  was  no  question  as  to  their 
fitness  to  the  land  and  the  people  who  were  to  live  in  them. 
Because  they  have  been  passed  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, honored  for  their  worth  and  beauty,  they  have  be- 
come, in  a  way,  immortal.  For  as  their  walls,  in  time,  may 
sink  again  .to  the  earth  from  which  they  have  sprung,  there 
will  be  many  a  new  house  fashioned  in  their  exact  likeness, 
to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  keep  alive  the  his- 
tory of  our  land. 

All  through  San  Diego  County  new  adobe  houses  are 
springing  up,  built  by  contractors,  it  is  true,  for  few  modern 
folk  care  to  mix  their  own  "dobes".  On  busy  boulevards, 
or  remote  ranch  land,  on  new  suburban  developments, 
modern  little  homes  of  adobe  are  taking  their  place,  add- 
ing to  the  attractiveness  and  charm  of  the  country.  These 
are  being  modeled  from  the  old  ones  in  style  and  propor- 
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tion.  Within,  however,  they  boast  all  the  modern  adjuncts 
of  easy,  pleasant  and  comfortable  living.  Tiled  bath  rooms, 
electric  refrigerators  and  heating  units  are  there,  yet  out- 
wardly they  are  humbly  old-fashioned.  They  also  depend 
upon  tree  shadows  for  their  ornamentation.  They  too 
show  a  plain  face  to  the  world,  but  within  they  are  a  glow- 
ing fire  of  color.  So  artistic  and  charming  a  picture  of 
pleasant  living  they  reveal,  as  soon  as  the  simple  patio  gate  is 
opened,  that  a  newcomer  can  not  suppress  a  cry  of  delight. 
These  modern  adobe  houses  cannot  be  passed  by  with- 
out notice  for  there  is  an  air  of  romance,  permanence,  re- 
spect for  the  past,  there  is  such  a  genuine  beauty  and  dig- 


nity about  them,  that  they  cannot  be  ignored.  They  seem 
to  be  the  perfect  structure  for  association  with  poetic 
eucalyptus  trees  and  palms.  No  other  type  of  architecture 
looks  so  well  in  the  numerous  desert  developments  spring- 
ing up  in  eastern  California. 

L.  J.  Geddes,  artist,  photographer,  has  made  photo- 
graphic record  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  historic  adobe 
houses  of  San  Diego  County,  thus  preserving  for  future 
study  their  structural  characteristics,  such  as  size  of  brick, 
thickness  of  wall,  slope  of  roof,  as  well  as  their  charm  of 
proportion. 

His  photograph  of  Rancho  San  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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LEAD   ORNAMENTS  ARE  BECOMING 

TO  GARDENS 


By  Hanna  Tachau 


OCULPTURE  and  decorative  ornament 
lind  their  happiest  setting  in  a  garden.  A 
statue  confined  within  doors  challenges 
(lose  and  critical  scrutiny,  but  when  it  ap- 
pears in  a  garden,  its  details  are  lost  and 
its  general  contours  merge  elusively  into 
the  landscape  and  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  garden  scheme.  For  some 
time,  a  reaction  against  a  too  studied  for- 
mality, borrowed  from  the  past,  resulted 
in  a  desire  to  return  to  untrammeled  na- 
ture, and  gardens  then  became  devoid  of 
all  sculptured  ornament— but  this  over- 
simplicity,  in  turn,  soon  palled. 

Today,  garden  decoration  has  again 
come  into  favor.  It  animates  a  landscape, 
it  creates  emotion,  but  it  does  not  always 
function  as  consciously  as  it  was  made  to 
do  in  the  past,  when  it  served  certain  ab- 
stract purposes  needed  in  the  planning  of 
truly  great,  formal  gardens.  A  statue,  an 
urn,  a  sun  dial,  a  bird  bath  are  all  decora- 
tive  elements,   ornamental    in    themselves, 


ON  this  page  are  shown  two 
venerable  and  lovely  lead 
garden  ornaments  from  England. 
The  one  above  is  a  rainwater  cis- 
tern, dated  1717,  from  Quality 
Court,  London.  Below  is  a  hand- 
some rainwater  head,  also  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  from  Strea- 
tham  Castle,  the  Yorkshire  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore. 
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Photos  by  T.   Crother  &  Son 

and  as  such  are  centers  of  interest.  A  single  ornament  of 
interesting  design,  if  properly  placed,  may  perform  the 
happy  task  of  pulling  together  a  garden  that  tends  towards 
being  haphazard;  it  may  help  to  accentuate,  or  focus  the 
attention  upon,  some  specific  point  in  the  design;  it  may 
be  so  placed  as  to  end  a  vista  where  a  termination  is  sought, 
and  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring  about  harmony  between 
the  architecture  of  a  house  and  its  surrounding  gardens. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  things  to  be  considered  when 
choosing  a  specific  form  of  decoration,  but  perhaps  of  first 
importance  is  suitability  to  purpose.  Today,  when  estates 
are  tending  towards  diminution  rather  than  expansion,  a 
garden  ornament  is  generally  intended  to  serve  some  spe- 
(  iIk    purpose— either  of  utility,  or  of  pure  decoration,  or  a 


ABOVE  left:  An  Eighteenth 
.  Century  lead  flower  tub, 
vividly  ornamented  in  bas-relief. 
Below  this  is  another  ancient  and 
distinguished  lead  tub,  dated 
1738,  one  foot,  six  inches  high, 
and  with  a  diameter  of  two  feet. 
At  the  right  is  a  very  unusual  an- 
tique four-sided  sundial  of  Port- 
land Stone.  It  stands  nearly  fif- 
teen feet  high,  and  would  be  most 
impressive  in  a  formal  garden. 


happy  combination  of  both,  which  last  is  most  important. 
Again,  one  of  the  significant  functions  of  decoration  is  to 
"humanize"  a  garden,  to  bring  to  it  the  element  of  delight 
that  comes  from  beauty  born  of  color  and  form,  and  per- 
haps, too,  an  element  of  surprise  that  emanates  from  unex- 
pected sylvan  loveliness. 

Stone  and  marble  and  bronze  were  for  many  years  the 
mediums  from  which  garden  sculpture  was  fashioned,  and 
none  is  more  fine  or  more  fair,  but  varied  climate  and 
changeable  weather  did  not  deal  kindly  with  them.  Then, 
when  the  demand  for  ornament  grew  greater  and  greater, 
lead  became  a  favored  material  for  statuary  and  other 
decorative  forms.  It  was  far  cheaper  than  marble  or  bronze, 
capable  of  the  repetition  required  by  an  ever-growing  de- 
mand, and  far  easier  to  produce.  William  III  is  said  to 
have  imported  pieces  from  Holland;  and  from  then  on, 
expert  craftsmen  turned  out  innumerable  forms  that 
were  cast  in  moulds,  often  very  beautifully  and  skilfully 
prepared. 

Lead-work  in  the  beginning,  was  a  very  practical  project 
that  produced  splendid,  durable  roofs  and  water  supply 
pipes,  some  of  which  still  exist.  Indeed  it  was  the  lure  of 
lead  that  brought  the  Romans  to  British  shores.  Then  its 
use  was  extended  to  more  decorative  objects,  such  as  cis- 
terns, and  fonts,  and  pipe  heads,  until  its  malleability  was 
finally  found  to  lend  itself  with  ease  to  the  fashioning  of 
statues  and  various  types  of  garden  ornaments.  Their 
decoration  in  low  relief  generally  displays  a  happiness  of 
design  that  is  in  keeping  with  their  (lassie  form. 

Lead  has  a  gentle  serene  quality  and  a  lovely  silvery  gray 
patina  that  makes  it  seem  at  home  in  almost  any  environ- 
ment. Frost  which  tears  asunder  stone,  and  cripples  marble. 
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A  N  amusing  and  vivacious 
*■  *■  little  leaden  boy,  who  seems 
to  be  enjoying  his  serpentine 
friend.  From  Erkins  Studios.  At 
the  left  is  a  delightful  lead  group 
on  a  stone  pedestal.  These  en- 
gaging pantheists  were  born  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  are 
to  be  found  at  Ashley  Park,  Wal- 
ton-on-Thames,  England.  Below 
is  a  pensive  but  voracious  lead 
stork,  thirty-two  inches  tall.  Cour- 
tesy of  Louis  Allen. 


leaves  lead  untouched:  its  patina  grows  more  lovely  with 
years  of  weathering,  and  its  durability,  if  beaten  over  a  wood 
or  metal  mould,  or  strengthened  from  within  with  metal 
rods,  is  quite  amazing.  Sharp  outlines  and  fine  modeling, 
characteristics  of  bronze  and  marble,  are  not  proper  to 
lead.  Its  charm  lies  in  easy,  gracious  lines  that  become  part 
of  the  landscape  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  1764,  Shen- 
stone  in  his  "unconnected  thoughts"  on  statues— a  work 
still  quoted  and  enjoyed,  wondered  "that  lead  statues  are 
not  more  in  vogue.  Though  they  may  not  express  the  finer 
lines  of  the  human  body,  yet  they  seem  perfectly  well  cal- 
culated, on  account  of  their  duration,  to  embellish  land- 
scapes." 

Many  reproductions  of  old  lead  pieces  are  being  made 
today  and  there  are  a  number  of  craftsmen  who  have  be- 
come interested  in  this  medium  and  are  producing  lovely 
examples,  but  they  are  following  old  methods,  though  they 
may  create  forms  that  are  new.  Really  fine  old  pieces  are 
getting  rare,  though  they  are  still  to  be  had.  Old  lead  cis- 
terns, that  during  the  17th  and  even  the  18th  Centuries  held 
the  supply  of  rain  water  in  town  and  country  houses,  are 
now  being  used  as  receptacles  for  plants  or  converted  into 
fountains.  They  are  very  decorative  and  give  real  distinc- 
tion to  a  garden.     Lead  urns  upon  balustrades,  lead  vases 


with  covers,  make  splendid  finials  to 
stone  posts.  Indeed,  if  we  study  the 
gardens  of  the  late  17th  Century,  we 
will  see  that  lead  combines  splen- 
didly with  other  materials. 

We  see  wooden  balustrades,  stone 
piers  and  lead  urns;  we  see  a  skil- 
fully varied  use  of  lead  and  stone 
urns,  stone  balls  and  iron  rails.    On 
stone  parapets  overlooking  the  for- 
mal   garden,    we    find    lead   amorini 
gaily  alternating  with  marble  vases, 
and  great  lead  vases  are  placed  at  the 
meeting  of   the   walks.      Sometimes, 
lead  was  painted,  but  the  result  was 
garish.     Its  soft  natural  tone  is  one 
of  its  greatest  charms. 

In  France,  where  lead  was  used 
in  great  formal  gardens,  it  was  some- 
times gilded  to  achieve  splendor  and 
dignity.  This  treatment  was  more 
legitimate  than  paint,  for  metal  was 
applied  upon  metal.  Fine  ancient 
lead-work  still  exists  in  France. 
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BUFFET   TABLES   FOR  SPRING 


AND  SUMMER   EVENINGS 
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A  HOVE  are  shown  the  May- 
fair  water  pitcher,  four 
Colchester  julep  tumblers,  four 
Vanity  Fair  coasters,  all  grouped 
on  a  Chelsea  tray.  Nothing  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  a  buffet 
table  than  these,  or  than  the  good- 
looking  bowl  (left),  which  can 
be  used  for  salads,  fruit  or  flow- 
ers. All  items  on  these  pages 
from  Kensington,  Inc. 


J^l'MI-R  is  icunien  in",  and  who  isn't  beginning  to 
think  of  moonlight  gatherings  on  the  lawn  or  terrace  and 
Arcadian  afternoons  under  the  trees,  with  mint  juleps  and 
crisp  salads  in  the  not-too-far  offing?  After  a  long  and 
gruelling  winter  of  citified  formality,  you  are  yearning  to 
relax,  to  play  hostess  in  slacks  or  in  an  almost  non-existent 
wisp  ot  organdie.  You  want  to  give  a  dinner  party  minus 
the  pro*  ession  of  courses,  the  too-many  wines  and  the  troops 
ot  servants  that  you  associate  with  urban  soirees.  In  short, 
you  want  to  give  a  buffet  supper. 

On  these  two  pages,  we  are  happy  to  present  to  you  a 
group  ot  ultra  smart,  ultra-convenient  accessories,  and  two 
practically  perfect  buffet  tables.  The  one  at  the  top  of  the 
opposite  page  is  arranged  for  a  hot  meal,  to  be  served  either 


in   01    out-of-doors,  according   to   the   weather 


Here   the 


candles  lend  a  dash  of  elegance  to  an  otherwise  sleekly 
simple  ensemble:  and  the  straightforward  wooden  birds  are 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  pretentious  silver  pheasants  and 
peacocks  of  Fifth  Avenue  dinner-tables. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  very  chic  and  engaging  out- 
door table,  set  for  cocktails,  coffee  and  a  cold  snack.  The 
arrangement  is  a  bit  nautical  in  tone,  which  is  quite  as  it 
should  be,  considering  the  fact  that  your  guests  at  this  party 
will  probably  be  garbed  in  shorts  or  still-damp  bathing  suits. 
Of  course,  this  table  would  do  equallv  well  on  a  penthouse 
terrace,  it  you  are  one  of  that  very  special  group  of  people 
who  have  discovered  that  New  York  has  its  points  as  a  sum- 
mer resort. 

The  material  for  these  pages  was  collected  by  Margaret 
Moore  Jacobs. 
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A  POINT  OF  VIEW  ABOUT  MODERN 


By  Charles  Messer  Stow 

Editor  the  Antique  Department  of  the  New  York  Sun. 


ABOVE:  This  very  thrilling  yet 
restful  bedroom  is  in  the  home 
of  Richard  H.  Mandel  at  Mount 
Kisco,  and  was  designed  by  that  bril- 
liant Modernist,  Donald  Deskey.  The 
prevailing  color  scheme  here  is  blue 
and  white.  There  is  a  blue  contrast- 
ing wall,  the  floor  is  of  blue  rubber 
and  there  are  flecks  of  blue  in  the 
tweedy  upholstery;  but  everything 
else  in  the  room,  including  the  rough- 
textured  draperies,  the  luxurious 
rugs,  the  white  marble  mantel  and 
the  waxed  curly  maple  furniture  is 
white.     Edward  Stone,  architect. 


IN  W.  &  J.  Sloane's  new  "House  of 
Years,"  this  cool  and  lovely  bed- 
room is  one  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures. The  color  scheme  is  really  en- 
chanting, being  chiefly  blue-violet 
with  accents  of  rose.  The  furniture 
is  painted  silver,  and  there  are  silver 
satin  draperies  and  white  voile  glass 
curtains  with  blue  and  rose  flowers. 
The  carpet  is  French  grey,  and  the 
walls  blue-violet.  All  of  which  goes 
to  prove  that  good  Modern  need  not 
always  be  as  stark  and  uncompromis- 
ing as  some  would  have  you  bdiere. 


THE  sunn\  living  room  in  the 
home  of  Mr  and  Mi-  Norman 
k.  Winston  at  Shippan  Point,  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  is  smartly  done  in 
tones  of  beige,  natural  and  brown. 
The  lacquered  furniture  is  white  and 
the  walls  arc  off-white.  Those  sleekly 
tailored  draperies  are  horizontally 
striped  in  beige,  chocolate  brown  and 
white.  This  unfretful  decor  makes  a 
perfect  background  for  the  three 
paintings  by  Pascin,  Rivera  and  Pi- 
which  are  the  high  spots  of  the 
room.     Decorated    by   Modernage. 


BELOW:  Another  exciting  room 
which  will  make  you  want  to 
have  your  house  done  over  immedi- 
ately a  la  Twentieth  Century.  This 
one  is  a  bedroom  in  a  country  house 
not  far  from  New  York,  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  veneer 
of  the  furniture  and  its  interesting 
colors.  The  wood  used  is  natural  wal- 
nut, the  walls  are  pale  grey-green,  the 
bedspread  a  medium  shade  of  green 
and  the  carpet  a  deeper  tone  of  the 
same  color;  while  the  upholstery 
fabrics  range  from  beige  to  apricot. 
Designed  by  Joseph  Aronson.  Photo 
by  F.  S.  Lincoln. 
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T  is  a  probable  Eact  that  a  new   style  ol   furniture  has 

crept  into  this  country,  almost  unbeknownst,  and  is  now 
firmh  established  in  those  circles  where  it  would  not  be 
expected,  but  where  it  really  does  the  most  good. 

For  lack  of  a  hetter  name  this  style  is  called  modern.  Of 
course  that  is  not  the  name  which  will  be  attached  to  it  by 
the  writers  ol  fittv  years  hence.    Nobody  knows  what  thev 


will  call  it.  NOhody  knows,  in  fact,  whether  it  really  repre- 
sents the  genius  of  this  age.  All  anybody  can  say  about  it 
is  that  it  is  different  from  anything  that  has  been  done 
before  in  the  way  of  furniture  design  and  that  it  is  after 
all  not  so  bad. 

That   may  be  enough. 

We  have  been  fed  up  with  adaptations  of  the  styles  that 


ABOVE,  left:  Lord  &  Taylor  are  justifi- 
ably proud  of  their  exclusive  new  de- 
sign-  mtv  Modern  corner  chairs  that  come 
in  twos  and  can  be  put  together  to  make  an 
up-to-the-minute  love  seat.  The  one  above 
is  covered  in  greige  antique  satin.  On  the 
lacquered  eggshell  end  table  is  a  stunning 
lamp — concentric  crystal  rings  around  a 
silver  column,  which  was  designed  by  VC'il- 
liam  Pahlmann,  who  is  Lord  &  Taylors 
chief  decorator.  Photo  by  Underwood  & 
Underwood. 


ABOVE,  right:  A  living  room  which 
displays  that  very  interesting  and  dra- 
matic Modern  idea — the  contrasting  wall. 
Here  it  is  in  brown  flexwood,  while  the 
other  three  walls  are  in  soft  blue.  The  fur- 
niture is  upholstered  in  blue,  with  a  chair 
or  two  in  light  tan.  Those  good-looking 
table  lamps  have  shades  of  ruby  red  satin 
and  columnar  bases  of  translucent  oyster 
white  banded  in  red  at  the  bottom.  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co. 


A  T  the  right  is  a  New  York  penthouse 
*»■  living  room  interestingly  done  in  rose 
and  various  shades  of  beige.  The  mantel  is 
walnut  and  so  is  most  of  the  furniture. 
The  corner  couch  is  covered  in  beige  lapin, 
the  carpet  is  rose  chenille,  the  walls  a 
paler  rose,  and  the  draperies  are  striped  in 
three  shades  of  this  same  warm  color.  The 
whole  effect  is  mellow  and  relaxing.  Fur- 
niture designed  by  E.  J.  Pullman  of  New 
Mode  Furniture  Company.  Photo  by  D. 
Charles  Nelson. 


have  been  known  lor  the  last  two  hundred  years  or  more. 
We  recognize  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Hep- 
plewhite  and  the  effusions  of  the  Brothers  Adam.  In  fact 
we  know  them  by  heart,  because  they  have  been  so  strongly 
promulgated  and  press  agented.  We  have  come  to  believe 
that  the\  and  they  alone  were  the  only  styles  that  were  suit- 
able for  our  homes  because  we  have  had  it  dinned  into  us 
that  nobody  could  hope  to  improve  on  the  work  of  the 
eighteenth  century  designers.  Therefore  our  furniture  must 
be  based  on  those  designs. 

However,  there  have  been  a  few  hardy  souls  who  did 
not  hold  with  the  commonly  accepted  dicta  anent  our  fur- 
niture. These  have  dared  to  believe  that  Chippendale. 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  did  the  best  they  could  for 
their  periods,  but  that  their  periods  have  passed,  and  that 
people  of  today  want  something  different. 

The  so-called  modern  movement    (and  it  is  really  not  a 


movement  but  an  aspect  of  evolution)  is  little  more  than 
ten  years  old  in  this  country.  In  the  Paris  Fair  of  1925 
some  strange  furniture  Avas  shown.  Shortly  thereafter  Lord 
8c  Taylor  brought  over  a  quantity  of  these  designs  and  ex- 
hibited it,  to  the  guffaws  of  the  populace. 

I  am  not  denying  that  this  display  contained  plenty  to 
poke  fun  at.  In  fact,  if  I  remember  aright,  I  did  my  share 
in  utilizing  it  for  the  purposes  of  merriment.  There  were 
crazy  and  cock-eyed  things  shown.  Nobody,  apparently,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  had  any  idea  as  to  what  the  de- 
signers of  this  furniture  meant.  Consequently  they  allowed 
their  risibilities  full  play. 

However,  as  always  happens  when  something  new  is 
shown,  people  first  laugh,  then  they  excuse  and  finally  they 
say  that  they  knew  it  all  the  time.  The  new  furniture  went 
through  this  course.  However,  the  people  who  might  be 
expected  to  laugh  were  deadly       (Continued  on  page  -fS) 
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ADIOBAR  >     new     radio-bar-phonograph 
combination  in  bur!  walnut.    Philco  Radio. 


Gl  \F.RAL    Electrics    Audio-Fidelity    Radio 
and   Phonograph,  Model   A208. 


R 


CA   Victor's   Radio-Phonograph   in 
tinguished  new  cabinet. 


RADIO  GOES  DECORATIVE 


N 


()\V  that  the  lust  quarter-century  <>!  broadcasting  is 
drawing  to  a  (lose,  thoughts  return  to  the  days  when  we 
{trained  to  hear  the  whisper  through  earphones  of  one  or 
two  \c-i\  weak  broadcast  stations  and  we  n\  to  compare 
those  earl)  days  with  the  present  magnificent  all-hour, 
worldwide  broadcast  ol  today.  This  development  over 
sin  h  a  short  period  ol  time  has  iarel\  been  paralleled  in  the 

histor\  ol  am   age. 

To  (lost.'  one's  c\ts  and  listen  to  the  radio  transcription 
o!  toda\  seems  like-  a  dream  and  is  almost  unbelievable. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  radio  is  taking  its  plate  among 
the  higher  arts.  Musk  lovers  ma)  now  plan  their  own  con- 
cert and  operatic  programs  and  recapture  the  spirit  ol  great 
composers  .iwd  conductors  at  almost  am  time  they  desire— 
and  at  home,  through  the  medium  ol  the  combination  unit 
ol  radio  and  phonograph. 


Sound  reproduction  of  true  fidelity  has  not  only  been 
achieved,  but  beauty  of  exterior  construction  is  gradually 
being  developed  to  a  high  degree  through  the  handling  of 
the  unusual  woods  to  provide  instruments  of  beauty  that 
are  harmonic  with  am  decorative  motif. 

Inn  sound  reproduction,  although  the  first  thought  in 
advanced  radio  reproduction,  is  not  the  only  thought; 
beaut v  from  the  standpoint  of  the  outside  appearance  is 
considered  just  as  important.  Therefore,  we  see  the  influ- 
ence ol  the  Sheratons,  Chippendales  and  the  Hepplewhites 
in  the  instruments  of  today. 

Some  ol  the  larger  producers  of  radios  are  manufactur- 
ing instruments  to  meet  any  social  need,  for  music  rooms, 
living  rooms,  bedrooms  and  even  reclaimed  cellars. 

The  various  designs  ol  the  better  class  radios  are  pictured 
on  this  paee.    Ikma  Vale. 


TROMBERG-CARLSOX  S  Labyrinth  Radio- 
Phonograph  in  a  striking  modern  <. 


1    H.   SCOTTS   fine   radio   in   a    Louis   XVI 
'•  cabinet,   appropriate   for  a   drawing   room. 


CAF 
in 


APEHARTS     famous      Radio-Phon< 
an  Adam  cabinet.    Liberty  Music 
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ETH    PEACOCK,   DECORATOR 


Photo   by   Drix    Duryea 


VILL  BOYS   LIKE   THEM?— RATHER! 


3ERTRUDE    G.     RITTENBURG.     DECORATOR 


Courtesy  Wells  &  Company,  Inc. 


ABOVE:  This  gay  bedroom  for  a  pair  of  small 
boys  is  to  be  seen  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Goodheart,  Jr.,  at  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island.  All  the  furniture  including  that  amusing 
double-decker  bedstead,  is  painted  bright  blue. 
The  walls  are  white  with  a  red  swag,  the  draper- 
ies red  and  white  striped  chintz,  the  armchair  is 
covered  in  red  sparkle  percale  with  a  white  fringe; 
and  the  blue  rubber  floor  is  thoughtfully  marked 
out  for  games  in  red  and  white. 


U/"">  APTAIN'S  LOFT"  is  the  engaging  sobriquet 
V_>  of  this  salty  bedroom  for  two  boys  with 
nautical  aspirations.  Two-tier  beds,  very  shipshape 
and  snug,  are  again  used  here  with  happy  effect. 
The  furniture  is  finished  in  sand  color  and  the 
hardware  painted  red.  The  walls  are  off-white 
with  red  woodwork,  the  draperies  blue  chintz 
trimmed  with  red  rope  and  the  bedspreads  are  of 
natural  monk's  cloth  with  the  same  rope  trimming. 
The  desk  at  the  right  is  ingeniously  arranged  to 
serve  as  a  work  bench. 


Real  Estate 

Market    Opinion,    Renting 
News,    Trends   of  Interest 


Previews,   Inc. 


Photo   by    McLaughlin    Aerial 


w 


1  I  HIN"  the  past  year  we  have  all  heard  more  and 
more  about  the  rapid  gains  in  the  Real  Estate  market. 
1  [owever,  until  recent  months  much  of  this  renewed  activity 
has  been  confined  to  the  moderate  priced  field.  Recently 
one  of  the  leading  Real  Estate  organizations  specializing  in 
large  country  estates  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  announced  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  1937  sales 
of  this  type  property  have  more  than  tripled  over  last 
year's  figures. 


A 


DISTINCT  trend  has  been  noticeable  toward  (keen 
tralization  in  country  homes.  In  the  years  following  the 
last  slump  in  the  Real  Estate  market,  transportation  facili- 
ties have  been  speeded  up  to  the  extent  where  it  is  now 
possible  for  the  lover  of  the  country  to  commute  to  the 
larger  cities  from  tar  greater  distances,  and  to  travel  many 
more  miles  over  better  roads  and  on  more  luxurious  trains 
to  more  distant  resort  areas. 


D 


l   1    TO  the  buyer's  wider  scope  of  interest,  Real  Estate 
brokers  generally  report  a  new  and  distinct  sales  problem, 


especially  true  in  the  higher  priced  Real  Estate  field,  and 
to  overcome  this  brokers  are  being  forced  to  seek  a  wider 
buying  market  for  their  clients'  properties. 

X  HE  BUYER  for  the  larger  properties  laces  a  prob- 
lem because  in  the  past  decade  there  has  been  very  little 
building  in  these  fields  while  modernization  of  housing 
equipment  and  improvements  in  construction  have  made 
yreat  strides.  E.  P.  D. 


BUYING? 

SELLING? 

RENTING? 

Why  not  let  ARTS  AND 

DECORATION   help   you 

with    your    problem? 


PLANS 


Books 


Before    building,    oil    and    see   my    books    of 
Dlaas    and    exteriors. 

'Six  Houses.  Dutch  &.  Cape  Cod"  SI. 00 
'Six  Early  American  Houses"  $1.00 

'Colonial   Houses"    $5.00 

'Stucco    Houses"    $10.00 

Fire  to  thirty  rooms.  New  England.  Georgian. 

Tudor.    French    styles. 

HENRY  T.   CHILD,   Architect 

16   East    41st   Street  New    York 
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ROYAL  LIVING  AWAITS  YOU  IN  THIS  PALATIAL  HOUSE 


<y>7  ND  palatial  it  is  .  .  .  planned  for  pri 
C^V  taming  or  regal  rural  life  .  .  .  aboundii 
unique   features. 


ncely 
ing    in 


enter- 
many 


Just  about   <fp40f(J(J(J 


Most    intriguing   of   all    perhaps   is   the   section   to   the    right 

of    the    entrance.      Included    are    2    Guest    Rooms   and    bath; 

Club  Room   with  bar,   charcoal   grill,   kitchenette,   mirrored 

walls,    fireplace,    and    a    special    room    where    cut    flowers 

become   vased    bouquets.     This    entire    section    can    be    used 

as   a   Guest    House    ...    or   a   complete   week-end    unit,    shut   off   from    the   rest   of   the 

house,   during   the   winter! 

Next  is  the  Living  Room,  with  huge  fireplace,  4  exposures,  and  expansive  windows 
leading  to  terrace  and  gardens.  Then  a  marble-floored  Georgian  Hall  with  circular 
stairway    and    wrought    handrail;    a    Vanity    and    lavatory;    a    panelled    Study    with    fire- 


will  build  this 

house  for  you.  It  won't  be  duplicated  for 
anyone  else.  In  no  way  other  than  build' 
ing    your    home    can    individuality    result. 


place;  a  Georgian  Dining  Room,  seating  16  comfortably 
and    boasting    another    fireplace. 

There  are  5  Master  Rooms  with  5  baths  and  3  fireplaces. 
Owner's  Chamber  features  3  exposures;  separate  dressing 
rooms,  wardrobes,  baths  .  .  .  and  Milady's  dressinc 
room  can  have  a  fireplace  if  she  so  desires.  For  children 
are  2  rooms  (each  with  bath,  one  with  fireplace)  and 
nurse's   room   adjacent. 


Large,    square    rooms,    high-ccilinged    and    cross-ventilated    ...    2    coat   closets    ...    4 
rooms   and   2   baths  for   servants   .    .    .   kitchen,    pantry,   cold  closets,   larder,   laundry    . 
but     space     halts     further     description.       The     plans,     designed     exclusively     for     us     by 
Chester    A.     Patterson,     show    all    and    are     available    without     obligation.      Just    phone 
or    write    for   full    details. 


NATIONAL  GARDEN  HOMES  CORP.,  424  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


FIGHT  CANCER  WITH  KNOWLEDGE 

. . .  Under  this  slogan  the  women  of  America  are  uniting  in  the 
first  national  campaign  to  fight  cancer  and  its  allies,  fear  and 
ignorance  — uniting  in  a  mighty  effort  to  save  human  life. 
Cancer  can  be  cured  if  discovered  in  time.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
half  the  140,000  persons  who  die  of  it  each  year  can  be  saved 
by  the  spread  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

March  with  us  in  this  great  Crusade! 

WOMEN'S     FIELD     ARMY 

American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
1250  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  TO  HELP.  Enlist  in  the  Women's  Field  Army. 
Send  SI  to  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of Cancer  today .  Seventy  cents 
of  your  dollar  will  be  spent  by  your  State  Division  in  cancer  control  work. 


A  Glowing  Record  .  .  .  An  Inspiring  Chronicle 

BOAKE  CARTER'S 

exciting  new  book  of  comment 

THIS  IS  LIFE 


In  his  new  book,  Boake  Carter  presents  the  world  in  cross-sec- 
tion during  the  past  few  years.  Here  are  great  events,  hero- 
isms, domestic  dramas,  tragedies — in  short,  LIFE!  Included 
are  his  famous  broadcasts,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  which 
have  brought  inspiration  to  thousands  and,  incidentally,  4,000,- 
000  letters  in  1936  alone  from  his  vast  army  of  listeners.  This 
Is  Life  provides  a  stimulating 
record  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  $1.75 


DODGE    PUBLISHING    CO. 
116  E.    16th  St.,   New  York 


UNDER   COVER 


By  Martin  Kamin 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  ISADORA 
HI  WAN.  By  lima  Duncan.  48 
pages,  illustrated.     Kamin   Publishers. 

Many  books  have  been  written, 
and  probably  many  more  will  fol- 
low, on  the  dance  art  of  Isadora 
Duncan,  but  none  can  give  a  clear- 
er picture,  or  a  simpler  exposition 
ot  the  aesthetics  and  principles 
Isadora  founded  than  the  writer 
of  this  monograph. 

Irma  Duncan  has  the  highest 
authority  for  her  task  in  this  ex- 
cerpt from  a  note  in  Isadora's 
own  handwriting,  quoted  on  the 
tly-leaf  of  the  book: 
"Dearest  Irma, 

.  .  .  Remember  you  are  the  only 
pupil  of  mine  who  has  understood 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  you  are  the  only  one 
who  cares  whether  myself  or  our 
work  lives  or  dies — and  it  may  be 
that  tlie  understanding  of  one 
will  save  all." 

Further  confirmation  is  given 
in  the  Foreword  by  Alary  Fanton 
Roberts  in  a  brief  account  of 
Trma's  career.  At  the  age  of  six 
Irma  became  a  pupil  at  the  origi- 
nal school  Isadora  founded  in 
Gruenwald,  near  Berlin.  When 
she  was  fifteen  she  was  teaching 
the  younger  children,  and  went 
with  Isadora  to  Russia  to  help 
her  found  a  new  school  there,  in 
Moscow,  staying  on  after  Isa- 
dora's tragic  death. 

Then  she  toured  the  United 
States  with  a  group  of  her  most 
talented  pupils.  The  Russian 
children  made  a  great  success  in 
this  country  under  Irma's  train- 
ing and  stage  management.  She 
created  their  programs  and  dances 
and  continued  their  dancing  les- 
son^, supervising  their  personal 
care.  They  were  known  as  the 
Isadora  Duncan  Dancers.  In  1929 
they  were  recalled  to  Russia  to 
teach  and  dance  under  govern- 
ment jurisdiction. 

The  School  of  the  Isadora 
Duncan  Dance  Art  in  New  York 
was  founded  then  by  Irma.  Your 
dominant  impression  in  talking 
with  her  is  that  her  own  life  has 
been  so  enriched  by  her  long  as- 
sociation with  Isadora,  that  she 
has  but  one  ideal,  to  pass  on  to 
the  world  the  particular  art  that 
Isadora  created  in  order  that  it 
may  never  be  lost  or  forgotten. 
She  teaches  the  philosophy  of 
the  dance  as  Isadora  conceived  it. 
She  believes  that  all  children 
should  be  taught  dancing,  that  it 
is  just  as  vital  as  any  other  part 
of  their  education,  for  their  spir- 
itual as  well  as  physical  well- 
being. 

The  charm  of  this  book,  aside 
from  the  essential  value  of  the 
clearly  put  twelve  progressive 
lessons  and  the  fifty-two  photo- 
graphs, is  the  recognition  of  the 
aesthetics  behind  the  technique. 
So  many  books  on  the  various 
forms  of  the  dance  are  too  much 
given  over  to  the  mechanics,  if  1 
may  use  such  a  word  in  this  spe- 
cial sense,  of  the  routines,  and 
the  spirit  or  art,  the  initial  im- 
pulse, is  too  often  neglected. 

In  the  author's  introduction  you 
will  find  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  whole  book. 
For  instance,  she  explains  quite 
clearly  what  Isadora  had  in  mind 
in  the  very  beginning,  an  issue 
clouded  for  many  by  the  subse- 
quent events  of  Isadora's  dra- 
matic life.  First  of  all,  Isadora 
set  herself  to  discover  the  princi- 
ple of  movement.  Upon  her  dis- 
covery that  movement  springs 
from  an  initial  impulse,  an  inner 
one,  then  radiates  and  returns  in 
a  never  ending  wave  of   renewal, 


she  proceeded  to  build  upon  this 
idea  her  art  of  the  dance.  Mark 
well  the  phrase  "a  never  ending 
wave  of  renewal."  That  explains 
the  fluid  grace  of  the  continuity 
of  movements  which  Isadora  al- 
ways emphasized. 

Aside  from  the  special  exercises 
of  the  dance;  the  walking,  run- 
ning, skipping,  swingstep,  jump- 
ing, arm  movement,  and  so  or,, 
Irma  restates  what  we  all  know, 
that  some  gymnastics  are  neces- 
sary every  day.  Lesson  twelve 
gives  the  student  or  teacher  these 
simple  ones  familiar  to  all 
dancers. 

She  clears  up  another  issue, 
often  befogged  by  many,  that  of 
interpretation.  She  makes  this 
uncompromising  statement,  which 
all  artists  know  : — "Everyone  can 
and  should  learn  to  move  in  per- 
fect harmony— but  nobody  can  be 
taught  to  interpret.  That  is  a 
gift  the  gods  alone  can  give  you, 
the  proof  being  that  we  have  very 
few  great  artists." 

And  for  further  clarification: 
"The  power  of  expression  through 
movement  rests  entirely  upon  the 
individual ;  it  is  impossible  to  set 
down  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning it.  I  can  only  guide  you. 
No  matter,  therefore,  what  your 
capacity  for  interpretation  may 
be — pure  motion  is  independent  of 
it,  and  your  movements,  if  once 
developed  according  to  our  idea 
of  beauty,  will  always  be  at  least 
technically  correct." 

So  here  it  is,  contained  within 
the  compass  of  a  book,  the  funda- 
mentals which  Isadora  spent  a 
lifetime  working  out  in  terms  of 
her  own  experience,  for  all  those 
earnest  seekers  after  light,  to 
make  what  you  can  your  own.  As 
what  student  does  not  hope  in  his 
heart  to  learn — the  skill  and 
technique  of  the  great  ones? 

In  summing  up  the  whole  value 
of  this  book  for  all  students, 
teachers,  dancers  and  dance  lov- 
ers, we  must  recognize  its  im- 
portance as  a  record  of  Isadora's 
contribution  to  the  evolution  of 
the  dance.  Each  artist  contrib- 
utes some  element  peculiarly  his 
own. 

Isadora's  special  gift  was  in 
part  this:  her  formulation  of  the 
principle  of  movement,  applied 
by  her  not  only  to  the  dance  but 
to  all  movement,  that  created  a 
greater  freedom  of  movement  in 
dancing,  an  emphasis  away  from 
formal  limitations  towards  the 
beauty  of  natural  movement- 
simplified  as  to  become  the  ex- 
pression of  the  motives  of  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  dancer.  The 
proof  of  her  theory  was  that  her 
dancing  spoke  in  universal  lan- 
guage to  all  mankind.  Isadora's 
success  was  world  wide,  in  many 
nations  before  many  nationalities. 
She  it  was  who  introduced  bare- 
foot dancing,  and  the  elimination 
of  stage  trappings  and  artificial 
costumes.  Hers  were  always 
simple,  after  the  Greek  manner, 
a  few  yards  oi  chiffon  that 
clothed  but  did  not  detract  from 
the  interest  of  the  dano  - 
movements. 

This  beginning  with  the  simple  i 
movements  common  to  all  race-, 
walking,  running,  skipping,  jump- 
ing, kneeling,  reclining,  and  rising, 
iias  amazing  results  on  the  spir- 
itual and  physical  development  ot 
children  into  happiness  and  bodily 
grace.  1<  that  not  the  best  recom- 
mendation of  all  for  a  stud) 
the  aesthetics  of  the  dance? 

Ruth   Howard. 
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I  HI   GRANDADDl   Ol 

1  til    Dl  Dl    RAM  11 

(  i    : 

del  Valle  holds  man)  sug- 

value. 

It     shows     the     si/c     <>t     brick. 

thickness     <>t     walk,     graceful 

nIojk-  <>t  l.M.t  line,  im  wn- 

dation     stretcher     and     raised 

il<M»i    sills,      rhese   old    houses 

were  generalr)  given  a  coat  of 

I  whitewash  ever)  \car  and  often 
atings  several  inches  thick 
repealed  a>  I  ime  Bakes  it 
j>artl\  away.  Originally,  its 
<>t  tile,  and  there 
were  iw>  large  rooms,  later  di- 
vided into  si\  smaller  ones. 
lh  _.  nal   grant   of    17.' 

allotted  to  Sylvestre 
de  la  Portilla,  later  falling  in- 
to tin   ownership  <>t   |uan   ( 
Warner.     Built    in     1841.    be- 
b\    Indians,    it    still    is 
I    ranch    house.      For 
man)    yean   it   was  a   favored 
resting   place    l<>i    travelers   <>i 
the  Sonora   trail,  seeking  gold. 
The   Santa    Margarets  \    las 
Flores,    granted     to     Pio    and 
Andres  Pico  in   1841,  IS  a  splen- 
did   example    ol     the    perma- 
nence <>t  adobe  when  lived  in 
atinuall)  and  kept  in  repair. 
.    This     house     ol     fort)     rooms 
built   around   a    patio,   part   ol 
which    dates    from       82S      tits 
harmonJousl)     into    the    form 
ol     the    earth,     its    roof    lines 
_    g       efully  in  rh\thm 
with     the     surrounding     hills. 

(Palm  trees  give  the  semi-tropi- 
cal atmosphere  needed  to  tell 
ol  its  location  in  southern  Clali- 
toinia.  It  is  alxmt  a  league 
distance  from  San  Luis  Rc\ 
Mission  and  an  inventory  of 
that  Mission  made  in  -  >ts 
it  as  a  house  covered  with  tile, 
16  vans  long  and  13  varas 
wide,  with  a  door  valued  at 
two    hundred    dolla  Don 

Juan  Forester  acquired  this 
rancho  from  his  brother  in  law. 
Pio  Pico  in  1846  and  combined 
it  with  his  own  rancho.  making 
a  total  at!      . 

was  the  headquarters  of  the 
California  armv  before  and  af- 
ter the  battle  of  San  Pasqual  in 
A  house  needs  to  be 
sturdily  built  to  have  suth  a 
heritage  of  time  and  historv.  It 
has  been  constantly  occupied, 
has  sheltered  manv  famous  peo- 
ple and  loved  and  treasured  bv 
its  succession  of  owners.  It 
sjxraks  eloquently  of  south- 
ern California  past  and  its 
lines  adhered  to  b\  manv  mod- 
ern buildt 

Rantho  Santa   Maria  de  las 
astjuitas.    granted    to    Cap- 
tain Franc  is<..  Maria  Ruiz  and 
Francis(..     Maria      Uvardo    in 


ie  of  the  first  of 
the  private  ranch  houses  built 
in  San  Diego  County.  In  the 
possession  ol  the  Alvardo  fam- 
il)  until  about  twenty -fi\ 

it    still  as    ranch 

house  tor  its  present  owners. 
It  contains  nine  rooms  and  is 
built  around  a  patio  with  well 
in  center.  It  also  suffered  loot- 
ing b\  Kearneys  Armv  of  the 
West,  in  1846  at  which  time 
the  women  and  children  fled 
into  the  hills  and  the  army 
tarried  awa)  its  rich  store  of 
wines  and  produce. 

Another  photograph  shows 
the  stable) ard  of  Rantho  Gua- 
jome.  now  the  property  of  de- 
scendants of  the  famous  Ban- 
dini  family.  The  ranch  house 
ot  twent)  rooms  was  built 
around  a  patio  120  b\  114  feet. 
The  stableyard  is  surrounded 
b)  adobe  stables,  and  then 
little  doubt  that  its  roof  tile 
once  adorned  the  adjacent  San 
Luis  Rc\  Mission.  Cave  J. 
I  iit/.  who  was  born  in  the 
adobe  ranch  house  eight)  m 

still  h\cs  there  in  the  old 
California  st\le.  Nothing  could 
Ik-  simpler  than  the  photo- 
the  old  stables  seen 
through  the  square  framed 
doorwa)  ol  a  stable  across  the 
patio.  Pan  ot  its  charm  an 
from  the  massed  hadows  and 
lights  pla\      g  the  rough 

texture  <>t   the  adobe.    Ruskin 

-  that  "positive  shade  a 
more  necessar)  and  more  sub- 
lime thing  in  an  arthitc 
hands  than  in  a  painter's 
And  he  further  suggests  that 
'among  the  first  habits  a  \oung 
architect  should  learn  is  that 
thinking  in  shadow,  not 
looking  at  a  design  in  its  mi- 
able  lin\  skeleton:  but  con- 
ceiving it  as  it  will  be  when 
the  dawn  lights  it  and  the  dink 
leaves  it:  when  its  stones  will 
be  hot.  and  its  trannies  cool; 
when  the  lizards  will  bask  on 
the  one.  and  the  birds  build 
in  the  other.  Let  him  design 
with  the  sense  of  cold  and 
heat  upon  him:  let  him  cut 
out  the  shadows,  as  men  dig 
wells  in  un watered  plains:  and 
lead  along  the  lights,  as  a 
founder  his  hot  metal:  let  him 
keep  the  full  command  of  both 
and  see  that  he  knows  how 
thev  fall  and  where  they  fade. 
His  paper  lines  and  propor- 
tions are  of  no  value:  all  that 
he  must  do  must  be  done  by 
spaces  of  light  and  darkn 
and  his  business  is  to  see  that 
the  one  is  broad  and  bold 
enough  not  to  be  swallowed  up 
bv  twilight,  and  the  other  deep 
enough  not  to  be  dried  like  a 
pool  by  a  noon-day  sun.'" 


Your  Trip  Abroad 

will  be  doubly  enjoyable 
if  you  read  these  books 
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Tkt  Larc  af  EaoMsh  Cathiai  ill      By  Fiaaees 
The    cciaeipai   cathedrals   of 
tad     than     Ercal 


The  Laadaa  Seta*.  Br  H.  T.  Mottoa.  All 
the  features  of  historical  aad  r.  resent  day 
Undon  by  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"la  Search  of"  series.  S2-50 

We  EuUre  Laewen.  Br  Jan  aad  Cora  Gor- 
-*—      See  the  unusual  hi  London  with  these 
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By  John  Braagwya.    Paris 
as' the  ParisiaBS  see  it.    This  book  won  the 
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miliaria!  an   Trmrisme  for  the  best  book 
cat  Paris  uatihsar  1  owtside  of  Fiance.  S3-M 


The  I  ■  aortas  t  Pietares  of  the  Lauws.  Br 
Florence  Ileywood.  A  rasrtaatJng  guide  to 
the  world's  greatest  art  collectiaa:  all  the 
great    painters    are    discussed-  S2-M 

a«  Gain*  ta  Paris.    By  Therese  aad 
nissai)       Shop   intrllireatlt    aad   to 
tt    adraatage    in    Paris.     This   book 
.    lha    hsshh    -  .-  $■•» 


Fifty  Miles  'Reuad  Paris.  B  Cecilia  HtH. 
Eacaaatiag  single-day  mniihii  to  Chaa- 
tilly.  Mihastsna.  Versailles.  Barhjana  aad 
avan<   other  iwaees  of  romance.  IISO 

The    Lore    of    the    KMera.     Br    Praaces    M 
Goatling.      Bsmhhi    thiaaah     Nice.     Monte 
Carlo.  Eat.  Grasae.  Cannes,  etc.  CM 

Off  the  DiaNi  Track  is  Soothers  France. 
B;  Box  Tt*t-  Pksaresqaa  Tillages,  ased- 
fcrral    Mass.   exquisite    riser   saBcy*.      $15* 

I   Book  of  Brittany.    Br  Bohert  Medill 
•was  of  Brittaaj.  " 


WJM 

The  Lars  of  Msnaanuy.    Br  Praaces  M    Gost- 
nag.      A    historic    uioeiace   of    Fiat 
castles,  cities  aad  cathedrals.  COO 

Travels  is  Mersaaaay.  Bt  Bos  Dstoa.  With 
the  -t— »-ti^  author  of  Off  the  Beaten 
Track  at  «? stasia   Praace."  S2-M 

■sssiiso  ia  Italy.    By  B.  B.  Gordaa-Barrett. 
A    imaiiBihiaalii    coide   book   for  the   mo- 
ll.50 


HUlto*    Cities    of    Italy.     By    Bohert    Medill 
McBride.     All   the   bin    toaas   freshly   aad 
an -treasons,     his- 


_    af    Fire.     By   Donald    Oidwav 
Magic  of  sceacfy.  hastory  aad  folklore    C-00 

Robert    Medill    McBride.     Untj   alterpreta- 
:..c     f  the  eatJea,  a&-;rc-  xni  aasaata.   '... 
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by    Edward    C.    Caswell.  C  -T5 
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dares  of  fairs,   rx.  H-S» 

ia    Sesea    Days.      B      Arrbar    MUton. 
A  week's  procraai  of  where  to  go.  what  to 
do.  where  to  eat  aad  where  to  shop.     II. SO 
Coow   With    He   Tarawa*    Betaiam   —*    Hal. 
laaa.     Br    Frank    ~i  lnwia.il  1 1      Graphic   de- 
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cities,    hoteh.    saotor    roates.    etc.  11.50 


By  Sydaey  A.  Clark. 
Caaatu  of  the  Flewuars  aad  Walloons  aad 
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By  Aithar  Mifcon. 
lateUacent    aeletUiiu    that    will    sare    the 

II  JO 

Vie-isa    as    Sawsa    Days.     By    Anhar  Milron. 


IS*  paces.    Si-50 

The    Soirit    of    Vkaaa.     By   Alfred    Graazer. 

L>-LT-i.::-    ahaarj    at    :t*    :.:■    sssj    aumai 

day    actiiiUea.  J.  I 

RossaatK   CTtbaslmkia.     By    Bohert    MedUl 

MrBride.      A    eoaorfal    picrare   of   the    gay 

aew    Betansne    of    Central    Europe.      From 

Prague  to  the  high  Carpathiaas.   With  100 

by  Edward  C.   CaswelL   Xet   t3.00 

Cities    of    DalwaUa.      By    Marie) 

- 

north  to  Bagasa  hi   the  south.  B  ■ 

Marwwaian  Towws  aad  Peaole.  By  Bohert 
MediiL  Cities  of  Xorway.  fiords  aad  other 
aatawal  ■inalhii  si. 5© 

Sweden  aad  Its  Peoote.  By  Boom  MedUL 
Cities.  ph-taiesHae  waterways,  castles  aad 
countryside.  11.50 

Fialaad  ass  Its  People.  By  Bohert  MedUI 
The  new  repuhbc  httisaatety  described.  H.50 

A  Wayfarer  ia  Norway.  Bt  Samuel  J.  Beckett. 
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At    all    booksellers    or    direct    fr 
fmbliskers. 
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ROBERT   M.   McBRIDE   &  CO. 

116   East    16th    St  New   York 


AN  INTERLUDE 

Continued  from  page  I 
yellow  flecked  with  white. 
equalh  aristocratic  in  beai 
and  clearly  related  to  t: 
loved  bv  the  Greeks.  But  death 
is  concealed  under  dieir  beau- 
t\ :  they  are  wTapped  in  a  v. 
of  dubious  tradiuons  and  en- 
veloped in  modern  of 
authentic  sinisterness.  From 
the  same  mold  which  nourishes 
their  cousin,  beloved  of  the 
gourmet,  they  distill  a  poison, 
potent  and  maddening.  N 
used  this  mushroom  at  his  ban- 
quets to  poison  those  no  Ion. 
in  his  favor,  and  from  it  the 
natives  of  Siberia  concoct  a 
drink  so  violently  intoxicating 
that  upon  drinking  it  thev  are 
wrought  up  to  the  wildest 
frenzv  and.  when  under  its  in- 
fluence, commit  unspeakable 
outrages.  Beyond  this  royal 
group,  alone  on  the  edge  of 
the  thicket  stands  another  of 
this  brotherhood,  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  deadly,  the 
pure  white  Desti"\in^  Angel. 
Sinister  and  alone  it  stands. 
perfett  in  its  pallid  propor- 
tions. 

\  t  far  beyond  is  the  up- 
turned rosv  cheek  «>f  a  harm- 
less Russula.  and  in  the  deep 
emerald  moss,  a  group  of  Ame- 
thyst Lattaris  seem  as  if  danc- 
ing in  linked  brotherhood.  Ii\ 
the  side  of  the  path  stand  th 
fluted  golden  chalices,  the 
Chantarelles.  fragrant  as  apri- 
cots, their  name  as  musical 
the  rhuhm  of  their  shape.  And 
as  far  as  the  e\e  can  reach  the 
forest  Boor  is  drifted  with  tinv 
peeked  taps,  rosv  and  pale. 
vermilion  and  maroon,  all  in- 
terwoven with  one  another 
with  the  mysterious  symmetry 
of  fairy  rings. 

v      denly  a  subtle  scent  per- 
meates   the    air.    stinging    the 
nostrils,  a  heady  compound  of 
\east   and   musk.     Far    be\ond 
the      forest      depths      seemed 
touched  bv  sunlight.  This  time 
the  glow  comes  from  a  log  c 
ered  with  a  marvelous  growdi 
of  the  Sulphur  polypore.  Bract 
upon    bract    mantles    the    i   g 
fantastic  ruffles.   Surelv   before 
lack  of  moisture  left  the  moon 
to   barren   loneliness   this 
the    type    of    growth    on     its 
tratered  slopes. 

Again  that  subtle,  heady 
odor  floats  through  the  air  and 
we  feel  rather  than  see.  a  mist 
rise  above  the  log.  Rhythmi- 
cally, in  perfumed  breaths  the 
clouds  of  mist  ascend.  And 
suddenh  we  know  we  are  initi- 
ate in  the  mysteries  of  this  un- 
charted interlude  of  time- 
are  witness  of  the  apothe> 
of  the  forest's  teeming  life. 
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Unusual  Copperware 


10  CUP  COFFEE  SET 

this  copper  French  Coffee  Set 
one  has  an  everlasting  companion  that 
rh    the   warmth   of   the   true 
friendship   and   dispenses  good   cheer 
ever    needed.     Four    (4)    pieces 
tin  lined;  coffee  pot  has  wicker  cov- 
ered handle;  all  of  gleaming  polished 
copper;    coffee    pot,    creamer,    sugar 
and  12"  tray. 

All  for  $16.75— Plus  Postage 

There  are  many  other  items  in 

Copper 

.   for  Our  Copper  Catalogue 

BAZAR  FRANCAIS 

CHARLES    R.    RUEGGER,    INC. 

666    Sixth    Avenue  Ne»    York    City 

Est.  1877 


^SfioOTS 


0  For  a  sporting  family,  or  a  home 
loving  family,  we  offer  the  grandest 
selection  of  boot  wipers  known  to 
man.  Iron  chestnut  horses  or  setter 
dogs,  mounted  on  either  side  of 
sturdv  brushes,  all  natural  color, 
each  $17.50 

Other  wipers  feature  black  or  sorrel 
horses,  scotties,  police,  or  wire  hair 
dogs,  game  cocks,  sail  boats,  swans 
or  roosters.  Send  for  our  summer  fur- 
niture and  home  accessory  booklet  M" 

NfimmfiCHEfi  ScHLEinmER 

145  EAST  57th  ST.-  Since  1848  •  \TE\V  YORK 

I  ejtr  of  Pjrk  Avtnui 


FOUNTAIN  FIGURE 
IN   CAST   STONE 

2  1     inches     high 

Special     Price 

S  10.00 

F.O.R.  New    York 


BIRD  BATHS,  Sun-dial  Pedestals, 
Fountains  and  Benches  in  Marble, 
Terra  Cotta  and  Pcmpeian  Stone. 
ALSO  a  large  collection  of  Lead 
and  Bronze  Figures,  and  Italian 
and  Spanish  Glazed  Oil  Jars. 


•  P.   SARTI 

140  East  34th  Street 

CAIedonia     5-9430 


New  York  City 


rOP  OF  THE  POCONOS 


THIS  MUCH  MORE 


800  feet  above  sea  level  in  its  own  3000-acre 
ark,  Pocono  Manor  Inn  offers  health,  hospi- 
ility,  sports  and  recreation  at  their  best, 
wimming  in  beautiful  Lake  Minausin  on  the 
lanor  grounds,  golf  on  tournament  course, 
iding  over  20  miles  of  bridle  paths;  tennis, 
rchery,  fishing.  The  comfortable  Inn  offers 
lodern  rooms,  delicious  meals  and  a  round  of 
ntertainment.  Dancing,  music  and  concerts 
re  included  in  these  well-organized  activities. 
iates  are  reasonable — from  #5.00  per  person 
icluding   meals.     Write    for    illustrated   booklet 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

POCONO    MANOR.    PENNSYLVANIA 
I.    Y.    0H»e:    52*     Fifth     Ave.  VAN     3-7200 


•  MORE  BEAUTY  \^, 
.  •  ECONOMY  •  CONVENIENCE 

•  USABLE  SPACE  •  ACCESSIBILITY 
EXCLUSIVELY    IN 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 


*     *      * 


TALKING  SHOP 


IF  you  are  going  in 
for  elegance  this  sea- 
son, what  could  be 
more  fitting  for  your 
mantel  or  console  table 
than  this  very  regal 
crystal  candelabrum, 
wired  for  two  lights? 
Those  delicate  prisms, 
swinging  airily  from 
the  candle  sconces, 
woud  echo  every  color 
in  your  room.  This 
piece,  we  should  think, 
would  be  really  splen- 
did on  a  formal  dinner 
table.    From   Lightolier. 


ANOTHER  winner  in 
the  recent  All-Amer- 
ica Package  Competition 
was  this  dazzling  contender 
from  Cannon  Mills.  Those 
neatly  rolled  towels  are 
wonderfully  soft  and  ab- 
sorbent in  texture,  and 
come  in  the  smartest  of 
colors.  Can  you  imagine  a 
more  perfect  hostess  or 
birthday  gift?  The  good- 
looking  box  was  made  by 
the  Old  Dominion  Box  Co. 


PEOPLE,  it  would  seem,  are 
becoming  more  and  more 
aware  that  books  can  be  as  orna- 
mental as  fine  glass  or  silver — 
that  is,  if  they  are  attractively 
bound.  Here  are  two  resplend- 
ent examples:  The  Webster's 
Dictionary  on  the  left  is  backed 
in  5/4  Florentine  leather,  with 
sides  of  tweed  and  leather 
hinges.  The  "Rubaiyat"  beside 
it  is  bound  in  Oriental  cotton, 
with  ivory  morocco  label.  P.E.M. 
Bookshop. 


THIS  vacuum-insulated 
ice  tub  for  your  Modern 
bar  is  designed  in  the  shape 
of  a  silver-plated  ball,  with 
a  knob  of  ebony.  The 
vacuum  lining  helps  to  keep 
ice  cubes  intact  for  many 
hours — a  happy  thought  for 
the  hot  days  to  come.  It 
would  be  ideal  for  one  of 
those  dashing  buffet  tables. 
Bernard  Rice's  Sons,  Inc. 
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TALKING   SHOP 


A  LOVELY  gift 
for  the  bride 
with  Modern  incli- 
nations would  be 
this  notably  hand- 
some dresser  set, 
streamlined  to  the 
nth  degree.  The 
pieces  are  of  hand- 
wrought  gold  or 
silver  plate,  trim- 
med with  your 
choice  of  colors  in 
leather.  The 
spherical  forms  of 
the  handmirror, 
brush  and  powder- 
box  are  very  new 
and  chic.  From 
Rena  Rosenthal. 


THESE  colorful  porcelain  figur- 
ines for  mantel  or  table  deco- 
ration would,  we  feel,  be  particu- 
larly charming  in  a  country  house. 
They  are  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small,  standing  just  sixteen  inches 
high,  and  are  executed  in  white, 
brown  and  the  softest  green.  When 
you  give  your  summer  luncheon 
parties,  put  them  on  a  clothless 
tabic  with  a  bowl  of  fruit  or 
flowers  between  them,  and  your 
guests  will  be  accordingly  im- 
pressed. Johns'  Decorations,  Inc. 
Photo  by  Cash. 


BY  way  of  contrast  with  your  white  out- 
door furniture,  a  black  iron  chair  or 
two  would  not  be  amiss,  such  as  this  hand- 
forged  one.  The  oak  seat  is  finished  in 
soft  old  gray-green  paint — a  grand  unob- 
trusive color  which  never  interferes  with 
the  landscape.     From  Todhunter  Inc. 


A  FURTHER  amenity  for 
your  midsummer  buffet 
parties  is  this  compact  set  of 
individual  casseroles.  They 
are  Pyrex-lined,  are  made  of 
untarnishable  Argenta  metal 
and  come  on  an  octagonal 
tray  of  the  same  metal.  It 
is  not  often  that  such  things 
are  handsome  enough  for 
both  cooking  and  serving. 
M.  Wille— Art  Goods. 


Greetings,  A 'I'D! 

It's  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  word  .  .  .  "Greetings"  .  .  .  but 
it's  the  one  that  we  feel  is  best  suited  to  express  our  welcoming 
warmth! 

We  hope  the  Institute  members  and  all  other  Interior  De- 
signers visiting  New  York  at  this  time  will  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  call  at  our  Showrooms  at  383  Madison  Avenue. 
The  location  is  handy,  and  we  promise  you  a  friendly 
welcome! 

Albano  *  Bodart  *  Brunovan  *  Cassard-Romano  *  Charak 
Kirtinger  *   Nahon   *  Old  Colony   *  Schmieg  &   Kotzian  *  Shaw  *  Tapp 


WELLS  6c  CO.,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 


Boston 


Chicago 


ELLS 


CHILDHCCD 


GardenTime  forChildren 

Furniture  and  interiors  designed 
for  the  growing  years  .  .  .  Layettes 
made    by    French     Needlewomen 
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32  EAST  65th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF 
ISADORA  DUNCAN 

By 

IRMA  DUNCAN 
With  An  Introduction 

By 
MARY   FANTON   ROBERTS 

An   Illustrated  Monograph  en  the 
Isadora  Duncan  Method  of  Instruction 

AS  TAUGHT  BY 

IRMA  DUNCAN 

NOW    PUBLISHED    FOR    THE    FIRST 
TIME— $2.00 

THE  KAMIN  BOOKSHOP 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 
BARBIZON   PLAZA  HOTEL 

1423  Sixth  Avenue  at  58th  Street 

New  York  City 
Circle  7-8393  Open  Evenings 


YACHT 
CARDEN 


TERRACE 
FURNITURE 


Pattern  J-F 
Free   Illustrated   Catalogue 


WHEEL  Chaise  Longue  in  nat- 
ural rattan,  may  be  finished  in 
any  color  desired.  Upholstered 
in  figured  or  plain  water  re- 
sistant  material. 


CRAND  CENTRAL 
WICKER  SHOP 

INCORPORATED 

217  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 
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OLD  and  MODERN 

PAINTINGS 
WORKS  OF  ART 


19  EAST  64th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 

147  New  Bond  St.,  W.l. 


PARIS 

57  Rue  La  Boetie 


.1  representative  group  of  <>»i  fine  / 
Reproductions:    an    overlay    font    lump; 
rcelain    jardinier;    a    Louis    Philippe 
•  mi    vase;    anil    a    brass    tie-back. 

REPRODUCTIONS      MADI      TO     hiikiii 

PERIOD  ART  REPRODUCTIONS,  INC. 
Importer  i  Mann  facturen 

19  W.   24th  St.,  New  York  City 

COAST    REPRESENTATIVE 

J.     \.    TROMP 
1415     WINCHESTER    AVE.    GI.END .U.K.    CALIF. 


We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the 
addresses  of  the  firms  men- 
tioned in  TALKING  SHOP 
upon  request. 

Please  address  your  inquiries 
to  Talking  Shop  Department, 
A.H.C.  ARTS  &  DECORA- 
TION, 116  East  16  Street, 
New   York  City. 


■  I  small  and  unusually  fine  car:,;!  Vic- 
torxan  marble  mantel,  shelf  4'-a"  V  hi" 
high. 

When  interested  in  a  fine  fireplace 
visit     our    showrooms.       We     have 

many    antique    marble    ami    w I 

mantels.  \bo  at  out  marble  and 
wood-working  factories,  we  make 
up  exact  reproductions  of  mantels, 
mirror  frames,  and  cornices,  de- 
signed and  made  to  he  in  keeping 
with  your  decorating  scheme. 

Vc  QDlue^miiel  ^Ijoppc,  3J,,C. 

J.    W.    Johnson,    Preii. 
33    St.  \,.„    York,    N.    Y. 

Est.  1879 


i]    E. 


LLOYD'S 

JAPANESE  CRASSCLOTH 
WALL  COVERINGS 

Make  beautiful  walls — 
Write  for  samples — 

Visit  our  showroom* 

W.    H.   S.   LLOYD   CO.    INC. 

New    York  48    West    48th    St. 
Chicago        434  So.   Wabash    Ave. 
Boston  420  Boylston    St. 

Newark        45  Central    Ave. 


TALKING  SHOP 


VASES  that  will  really  hold  lus- 
cious summer  flowers  and  not 
tip  over  or  sway  precariously  are  rare 
enough.  Here  is  a  pair  for  your 
mantel  that  is  remarkably  sturdy  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  fragility,  being 
made  of  fine,  heavy  blown  crystal  set 
solidly  in  a  bronze  mounting.  These 
vases  are  a  convenient  size,  too — 18" 
high.      From  Reits. 


ONE  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  decoration, 
we  ardently  feel,  is  the 
question  of  where  to  find 
really  attractive  waste- 
paper  baskets.  And  we 
think  we  have  found  the 
solution  in  these  highly 
polished  copper- lacquered 
ones,  handmade,  with  your 
name  or  an  appropriate  de- 
sign embossed  in  one  cor- 
ner Thej  are  12"  high 
and  wide  and  X"  deep. 
From    Hetty    lunger. 


Vf  OUR  dining  table  is  going  to 
■*■  be  unusually  smart  this  sea- 
son, what  with  all  the  exciting  ac- 
cessories cropping  up  all  over 
town.  Here  are  a  candy  bowl  and 
a  vegetable  dish  of  pewter,  en- 
gagingly topped  with  carnelian 
roosters.  Designed  by  Rebecca 
Cauman.  Photo  by  Ernestine 
Shepard. 


WEDGWOOD  is  especially 
de  rigueur  at  the  moment — 
and  you  cant  wonder,  when  you 
see  this  dramatic  Jasper  Ware  set 
— tray,  teapot,  sugar  and  creamer 
— ornamented  with  typical  white 
classic  figures  on  a  rich  blue  back 
ground.  We  have  an  idea  that 
these  pieces  would  look  extremely 
chic  on  a  white  iron  tea-table, 
with  a  vase  of  bright  yellow 
flowers  nodding  over  them.  From 
Ovington. 
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TALKING  SHOP 


LOTS  of  us,  who  have  to  be 
somewhat  pennywise,  are 
looking  for  summer  furniture  that 
will  look  just  as  well  indoors  as 
out.  Wherefore  we  recommend 
these  distinguished  pieces  in  rat- 
tan. The  very  comfortable  chair 
lus  a  hoop  front  and  cushions 
made  of  a  rubberized  straw  fabric 
which  snap  on  and  off.  The  cof- 
fee table  has  a  mirror  top;  and 
both  would  be  appropriate  in  a 
summer  cottage  as  well  as  on  the 
lawn  or  terrace.  The  Design 
Group. 


THE  MASQUE  OF  MASQUES 


ALREADY  in  this  issue  we  have  gone  into 
tlie  screen  question  pretty  thoroughly.  But 
we  don't  want  you  to  miss  this  romantic  hand- 
painted  one.  tailed  "Cupids,'  with  antique 
panels  after  the  manner  of  the  sixteenth  Louis. 
You  can  have  it  in  leather,  canvas  or  fibre 
board.     House  of  Screens 


THE  Elbow  Pillow  is  one  of  those 
modern  miracles  of  comfort  to 
which,  if  you  are  planning  to  relax 
this  summer,  you  simply  must  treat 
yourself.  Your  shoulder  snuggles 
right  into  the  V,  which  clever  inven- 
tion obliterates  pillow  punching.  It 
is  grand  for  sick  people  too,  as  it 
supports  without  discomfort.  Here 
it  is  shown  covered  in  pastel  satin, 
but  it  comes  in  gay  terry  cloth  as 
well.     Vr.  &  J.  Sloane. 


WE  are  told  by  Those  Who  Know- 
that  the  real  flavor  of  pepper  can 
only  be  obtained  when  it  is  ground  right 
at  the  table  in  a  pepper  mill.  Here  is 
one  that  would  delight  the  most  formal 
hostess.  It  is  of  English  hall-marked  ster- 
ling, which  also  makes  it  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  your  collection  of  fine  silver.  Or 
you  can  have  it  in  ebony  with  silver 
mounts.    From  Adolf  Roehm. 

— A.H.C. 


Helena  Rubinstein  presents 
her  completely  new  and 
unique  Beautilift  Masque  to 
the  most  beautiful  women  of 
America . . .  and  to  those  who 
would  be  beautiful.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  Madame  Rubinstein 
to  lift  every  woman's  beauty 
to  new,  undreamed-of 
heights.  To  lift  the  contour 
of  face  and  throat.  To  give 
that  radiant  look  of  youth. 

The  Beautilift  Masque  is 
for  every  woman— the  woman 
with  an  unruly  chin  .  .  .  the 
woman  whose  skin  is  begin- 
ning to  lose  its  youth  . . .  the 
younger  woman  who  wants 
to  retain  her  youth. 

ITS   FORM 

The  new  Beautilift  Masque 
is  a  real  mask  of  pink  silk 
which  you  dip  into  a  special 
lotion  and  then  fit  over  your 
face  and  throat. 

ITS   FUNCTION 

The  two-fold  action  of  lotion 
and  mask  lifts  the  contour 
upward  and  youthward.  Face 
and  throat  quickly  respond 
as  this  ingenious  mask  works 
for  your  beauty. 

THE  RESULTS 

Wear  Helena  Rubinstein's 
Beautilift  at  home  whenever 
you  have  leisure  during  the 
day ...  in  your  bath  ...  or  for 
a  while  each  night  before  you 
go  to  bed.  And  stay  young ! 
Masque,  Lotion,  and  head 
band,  complete,  5.00.  Avail- 
able at  Helena  Rubinstein 
Salons  and  all  smart  stores. 

Copr.  by  Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.,  1937 


715   FIFTH  AVENUE 


BOWERS  OF  LUCULLUS 

(Continued  from  j>"gcJ  11) 

ing  and  drinking  out  of  doors. 
In  the  Autumn,  the)  return 
regretfully,  but  tanned  and 
bin  sling  with  vigor.  Now  the 
sidewalk  tales  on  lower  Fifth 
Avenue  are  in  full  swing,  and 
the  whole  section  wears  a 
brighter  aspect.  Not  onl\ 
awnings  and  hedges,  but 
salads  and  mint  juleps  have  a 
part  in  the  change.  Most  of 
all,  the  lunchers,  diners  and 
sippers  lend  an  atmosphere  ol 
unfrenzied  gaiety  which  indoor 
crowds  do  not.  While  eating 
some  of  the  best  food  in  New 
York,  they  watch  the  best  show 
in  the  world— people  passing 
on  mysterious  errands.  Most 
of  the  restaurants  in  this  part 
of  town  have  back-yards  which 
iron  furniture  and  pebbles 
turn  into  gardens.  Although 
the  effect  is  French,  the  vista 
of  flowering  fire  escapes  is  dis- 
tinctly New  York,  and  none 
the  less  (banning  lor  that.  In 
the  midtown  district,  one 
luiu  lus  under  bright  umbrellas 
in  the  architectural  glades  of 
the  Marguery  and  Chatham 
Walk.  Further  uptown  are 
root  gardens,  where  dining  and 
dancing  one  can  admire  the 
eerie  views  New  York  fur- 
nishes to  its  cliff  dwellers.  In 
the  Park,  is  the  Tavern-on-the- 
Green;  and  on  Riverside  Drive, 
the  Claremont. 

Today,  if  you  have  a  garden, 
or  so  much  as  a  balcony  large 
enough  for  a  table  and  a  lew 
c  hairs,  you  will  probably  eat  at 
least  two  meals  a  day  in  the 
open,  and  many  people  have 
been  getting  up  for  breakfast 
who  never  got  up  before.  In 
fact,  some  say  breakfast  makes 
the  best  picnic  of  all,  and  the 
morning  air  is  a  painless  awak- 
ener,  with  a  clearing  effect  on 
the  head.  Certainly,  lunch  is 
the  most  popular,  because  the 
season  for  eating  it  out  of  doors 
is  the  longest,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause the  heat  of  noon  disposes 
one  to  relax  in  the  shade  and 
be  waited  on.  And  if  one  lives 
in  the  country,  there  are  more 
apt  to  be  guests  for  lunch  than 
for  dinner.  But  to  me,  the  last 
meal  is  still  the  best.  There 
is  something  romantic,  and 
also  heartening,  about  dinner 
a  la  belle  etoile.  To  watch  of 
a  summer  evening,  between 
cold  madrilene  and  strawberry 
shortcake,  the  flowers  close,  the 
sky  darken,  the  cigars  and 
cigarettes  spring  to  life,  re- 
minds one  of  the  recurrence  of 
pleasant  things,  such  as  sum- 
mer, evening  and  dinner.  A 
comforting  thought!  —Waiter! 
Get  this  lightning  bug  out  of 
in\  soup! 
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\  /•  OF  VIEW 
ABOUT  MODERN 

g  i v 
about  it.  1  hat  is  to  saj . 
the  new  styles  made  their  ap- 
peal not  to  the  P.uk  Vvenue 
lolk  (who  ought  to  have  taken 
them  up)  but  to  the  buyers  ol 
what  the  trade  terms  "borax," 
that  type  of  furniture  which 
has  all  the  atrocious  ornament 
possible  attached  to  it  and 
which  is  supposed  to  look  like 
a  million  dollars  lor  $89. 15. 

1  think  that  it  is  the  lust 
time  in  history  that  a  new  style 
ol  furniture  has  begun  at  the 
bottom  and  has  worked  up.  Al- 
ways  before  this  a  style  has 
been  promulgated  at  the  top 
and  has  seeped  down  through 
the  various  brackets  until  it 
reached  the  bottom,  when  it 
might  or  might  not  have  any- 
thing left  of  what  it  started 
with. 

Nobody  can  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  myself  least  of 
all.  All  of  a  sudden,  however, 
the  stores  that  sold  "borax"  fur- 
niture began  to  sell  modern,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  everybody  else 
connected  with  the  furniture 
industry.  Furthermore  they 
kept  on  selling  it  in  greater  and 
greater  quantities  until  at  the 
January  markets  this  year,  ac- 


cording  to  the  careful  surve) 
made  1>\  the  American  Walnut 
Association,  modern  design  ac- 
counted  lor  almost  35  per  cent 
ol  the  total  sales,  far  ahead  of 
an)   other  type  of  design. 

\s  1  intimated  before,  the 
bulk  of  this  modern  furniture 
in  in  the  low  brackets,  and  here 
the  style  is  definitely  estab- 
lished, with  well-defined  lines 
and  proportions. 

And  furthermore,  this  low- 
priced  modern  furniture  is  in- 
variably well  designed.  That  is 
to  say,  its  lines  and  proportions 
are  good.  There  is  about  it  a 
cleanliness,  a  healthfulness,  in 
fact,  that  has  a  quite  definite 
appeal. 

Now  as  to  the  future  of  the 
style.  Outside  of  the  low 
bracket  modern  furniture  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  had  in 
the  markets.  More  original  dec- 
orators frequently  design  their 
furniture  and  have  it  made  as 
a  custom  job.  Outside  of  the 
product  of  four  or  five  factories 
which  make  the  style  commer- 
cially nothing  can  be  bought  in 
the  showrooms.  This  illus- 
trates the  phenomenon  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  that  the  style  is 
established  in  the  low  brackets, 
and  in  the  higher  is  yet  to 
tome  into  its  own,  from  the 
commercial  standpoint. 


LOOKING  INTO  THE 

FOREST 
(Continued  from  page  27) 

more  than  l^-inch,  and  that  at 
only  a  few  points— perspective 
is  as  true  and  engaging  as  is 
possible  with  a  pencil.  In 
evaluating  the  achievement  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when 
once  made,  a  cut  cannot  be  re- 
called. Erasure  is  impossible. 
The  only  treatment  for  a  false 
move  is  a  deeper  cut,  which 
in  Fenderson's  philosophy  is 
not    to   be   considered. 

In  all  of  the  work,  Fenderson 
takes  every  advantage  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  wood. 
Flakes  and  light  places  in  the 
grain  become  parts  of  the  de- 
sign; differences  in  texture  are 
developed  between  smoothed 
wood  and  the  roughness  left 
by  a  tool.  Above  all  else  is  the 
plasticity  of  the  work;  the  life 
in  the  shadows  and  the  effects 
of  changing  lighting. 

Throughout  the  room,  on 
trim  as  well  as  furniture,  dec- 
oration is  everywhere.  Each 
surface  is  treated,  but  curiously 
enough  the  general  effect  is  not 
restless.  Nothing  obtrudes. 
With  the  mellowness  of  the 
waxed  oak,  details  are  not  at 
once  apparent.  Pictures  spring 
out  only  as  the  eye  is  caught 
by  a  line,  or  as  shadows  change 


with    a    moving    light. 

By  its  nature,  Fenderson's 
work  is  slow,  and  his  product 
limited.  For  everything  that  he 
does  there  is  a  ready  market 
with  Mr.  Keck  and  another 
close  friend,  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
Hall.  Having  watched  his  work 
from  the  beginning,  these  two 
realize  its  lasting  value,  and 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  1 
have  acquired  everything  that 
he  has  produced.  For  Mr.  Keck, 
Fenderson  has  recently  finished 
a  double  and  two  single  doors 
for  the  arched  passage  between 
office  and  studio.  These  are 
decorated  with  woodland 
scenes;  trees  and  masses  of  foli- 
age. Mr.  Hall's  collection  in- 
cludes an  over-mantel  panel 
picturing  an  Indian  encamp- 
ment, a  large  table  and  many 
smaller  pieces. 

There  is  no  sign  that  Fen- 
derson's work  will  be  dupli- 
cated. His  effects  are  beyond 
the  abilities  of  a  traditional 
woodcarver,  for  they  rest  on  a 
rare  knowledge  of  composition 
and  perspective.  To  this  he 
adds  skill  in  craftsmanship  that 
in  itself  is  something  of  a  gift. 
He  is  unique.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  both  Mr.  Keck  and  Mr. 
Hall  regard  their  Fenderson 
work  as  among  their  most 
treasured  possessions. 


ART  OF  THE  WORLD . . . 

In  This  Beautiful  and  Comprehensive  New  Art  Magazine 

You  have  never  seen  a  magazine  like  the  new  Magazine  of  Art.  It 
is  a  completely  new  experience — an  experience  which  we  believe  will 
thrill  you. 

Now,  in  one  magazine,  you  find  the  glowing,  vivid  pageant  of  the 
art  of  the  world.  All  the  arts,  of  all  time,  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  music,  the  dance,  art  education, 
illustration,  archaeology,  interior  design,  graphic  arts,  creative  theatre, 
industrial  design,  the  decorative  and  applied  arts. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  is  constantly  scanning  the  field  for  new  develop- 
ments— yet  is  by  no  means  restricted  by  what  is  in  vogue  at  the  moment. 
Along  with  a  complete  record  of  contemporary  activity,  it  gives  you  the 
background  of  the  art  of  the  past. 

Recognized  as  the  leading  art  publication  of  this  country,  the  Magazine 
is   authoritative,   dependable.      More   than   this,   it   has   life,   substance. 

Its  articles  are  easy  to  read,  easy  to  understand.  They  flow  along  at 
an  exhilarating  pace — written  by  writers  who  understand  and  appreciate 
art,  and  who  know  how  to  write. 

Contributors  are  outstanding — people  like  Laurence  Binyon,  Langdon 
Warner,  Charles  Harris  Whitaker,  Constance  Rourke,  Forbes  Watson, 
Virgil  Barker,  Stanley  Casson,  Suzanne  LaFollette,  Egmont  Arens,  Eliza- 
beth Hawes. 

You  will  understand,  as  you  leaf  through  your  first  copy,  why  this  new 
Magazine  is  the  fastest  growing  art  publication  in  America.  It  is  a  com- 
pletely new  and  enjoyable  experience  for  you  who  appreciate  fine  things. 


IN  ADDITION 

to  its  fine  articles,  and  beautiful  illustrations, 
the  Magazine  of  Art  brings  you  these  features: 

SEEING  THE  SHOWS 

Reviews,  each  year,  of  more  than  200  outstand- 
ing exhibitions  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
Five  stellar  critics,  whose  opinions  you  trust, 
keep  you  abreast  of  the  times,  with  news  and 
critical  appraisals. 

FIELD  NOTES 

The  easiest  way  to  keep  your  finger  on  im- 
portant happenings  all  around  the  country. 
Trained  editors  select  current  events  which  are 
of  more  than  passing  interest — to  save  your  time 
— and  then  give  you  the  whole  story. 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  ART 

What  new  books  are  worthwhile?  You  find  out 
in  the  Magazine  of  Art,  with  crisp,  pithy  reviews 
by  experts. 

EXHIBITION  CALENDAR 

A  complete  guide  to  exhibitions  in  New  York, 
with  all  salient  facts,  published  monthly. 
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MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

Formerly  The  American  Magazine  of  Art 
THE   AMERICAN   FEDERATION   OF   ARTS 

Barr  Building        +        Farragul   Sq.        +        Washington,  D.   C. 


Use  This  Convenient  Coupon 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

805  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  me  the  new  Magazine  of  Art  for  the  coming 
year.  $5  is  enclosed,  to  he  refunded  if  I  am  not  de- 
lighted with  the  Magazine. 


Name 


Address 
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HAVE  YOU  AX  OIL  WELL  IX 
YOUR  GARDEN? 


01    CO!  RSE  not,  but  perhaps  you  have  something 
within  your  grasp  just  as  valuable  as  an  oil  well — 
and  inexhaustible. 

In  ever)  group  of  people,  there  are  a  feu  fortunate  per- 
sons endowed  with  that  rare  talent  of  good  taste.  To 
them,  error-  in  color  combination,  in  the  balance  of  mass. 
are  unthinkable.  The)  are  constant!)  being  told  by  their 
friends  that  the)  are  "natural  horn  decorators." 
Yet  the)  realize  that  the)  are  as  helpless  to  make  use  of 
their  gift  as  a  man  alone  in  an  untapped  oil  held  without 
tools. 

No  one  knows  better  than  yourself  whether  >  ou  ha\  e  natu- 
ral good  taste.  II*  you  feel  you  have,  here  is  a  method  by 
which  you  can  "drill"  into  your  latent  resources,  your 
talent,  and  make  it  yield  yon  a  handsome  return. 

Ails   A    Decoration    II  ohm-    Si  nil  > 
Course  in   luieiioi    lli  i  01  alion 

i>  the  mosl  practical,  thorough  and  authoritative  course 
ever  devised  on  this  fascinating  subject.  \  group  of  na- 
tionall)  known  authorities  have  gathered  the  material  for 
this  course,  covering  in  thirty  delightful  lessons  the  entire 
subject  of  period  furnishings,  treatment  of  walls,  v\  indows 
and  floors,  choice  of  fabrics  and  color;  -i\  complete  le-- 
Bons  are  devoted  to  the  Modern  exclusively,  the  most 
comprehensive  course  ever  offered  on  this  subject. 

A    I  c»     >l  in  11  Irs 

of  I  iiio>  ahlc  Heading  al  Dome  luicll  Dav 

will  enable  von  to  enrich  yourself  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject  that  will  add  material!)  to  the  very  joy 
of  living.  Think  of  the  satisfaction  that  would  he  yours  to 
create  a  room  such  as  is  illustrated  on  this  page!  To  be 
sure  of  yourself  in  your  choice  of  colors,  vour  arrange- 
ment of  furniture!  To  know  without  question  the  proper 
length  for  your  glass  curtains  and  over-draperies !  To 
know  what  periods  mav  be  grouped  together  in  the  same 
room,  without  fear  of  making  a  mistake  that  might  cause 
ridicule  from  a  better  informed  neighbor  or  friend. 

Snrh    Knon  lefl«*c 

Is  Todaj  Almost  a  Cultural  Necessity, 

and  in  addition  it  can  be  of  definite  economic  value.  In 
furnishing  your  own  home,  you  can  save  many  times  the 
cost  of  this  course  bv  learning  to  choose  pieces  that  will 
never  go  "out  of  style."  Avoid  the  inevitable  waste  that 
come-  when  you  have  to  throw  away  furniture  or  decora- 
tions  which  are  entirely  wrong  for  your  home. 
This  course  has  enrolled  over  5000  students,  is 
accredited  by  the  Hoard  of  Regents  of  New  York,  and 
each  student  is  given  personal  instruction  and  help  by 
our  competent  staff  of  experts. 

I  in  I  In  i  iiioi  «  . 

a  Fascinating  and 

I  iici  alive    l*i  oiYssion    lt<  <  Lous   You. 

should  von  need  it  now  or  later.  You  will  be  equipped  to 
enter  a  profession  that  has  proved  to  be  the  path  to  suc- 
i jett  and  financial  independence  for  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  your  talents  lie  in 
this  direction,  what  means  could  be  more  pleasant  to 
make  a  living  or  earn  extra  money? 


WHAT  PERIODS  OF  FURNITURE  ARE  IN  THIS  ROOM? 

This  course  will  enahle  you  to  know  at  once  how  to  combine 

different  periods  and  styles  into  a  harmonious  whole. 


■ 


*y 


WHAT   [S  WRONG  WITH  THIS  ROOMV 

,i  <»u  will   know    at   a  glance  about   this  or  any  other  room  ami 
bow    to    correct    the    mistakes. 


Do  you  know  the  answers  to  these  questions? 

In  what  rooms  can  etchings  be  used  correctly? 

How  can  you  bring  a  sense  of  repose  into  a 
room  through  the  arrangement  of  the  fur- 
niture? 

What  materials  are  suitable  for  various  types 
of  rooms? 

How  can  colors  be  combined  so  that  a  room 
will  appear  larger? 

W  hat  periods  can  be  combined  with  Heppel- 

white? 
How  do  colors  change  under  artificial  light? 
Our  students  know  the  proper  answers  to  these 

questions  and  hundreds  more. 


Put  Your  I ■  noil  Taste  To  Work  .  .  . 

Clip  the  attached  coupon  now  and  mail  it  today!  Without 
any  cost  or  obligation,  we  will  send  you  a  handsome  book- 
let describing  the  course  in  detail.  Send  for  your  copy  now  ! 


Arts    and    Decoration     Home     Study     Course    in 

Interior  Decoration 

116  East  16th  Street,  New    York,  _N    Y. 

Please   send   me   your   free   booklet    describing    vour 
Home    Study    Course    in    Interior    Decoration. 

Name    

Address     
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"When  Americans  gather  in  Paris,  Cannes  or  Elstree,  the  first 
question  is  often:  'Who's  got  a  Lucky?'  Here  and  abroad 
I  prefer  Luckies  because  my  work  demands  that  my  throat 
be  in  good  condition,  and  a  light  smoke  helps  keep  it  up 
to  par.  I  was  'converted'  to  Luckies  five  years  ago  by  their 
flavor,  but  found  that  my  throat  appreciates  a  light  smoke.'' 

STARRING   IN    HAL   ROACH— MGM   FEATURE   COMEDY  "TOPPER 


Notice  how  many  professional  men  and 
women-  lawyers,  doctors,  statesmen, 
etc.,  smoke  Luckies.  See  how  many 
leading  artists  of  radio,  stage,  screen 
and  opera  prefer  them.  Their  voices 
are  their  fortunes.  Doesn't  it  follow 


that,  if  Luckies  are  gentle  on  their  sen- 
sitive throats,  they  will  be  gentle  on 
your  throat,  too?  You  will  appreciate 
the  throat  protection  of  a  light  smoke 
free  of  certain  irritants  expelled  by 
the  exclusive  "Toasting"  Process. 


A  Light  Smok 


// 


It's  Toasted— Your  Throat  Protection 

AGAINST   IRRITATION-AGAINST  COUGH 


The  Finest  Tobaccc  - 

The  Cream  of  the  '  p 


